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PREFACE. 


My  thoughts  were  first  drawn  to  the  project  of  writing 
this  book  by  what  I  saw  in  the  course  of  many  visits  to  the 
Lake  of  Como.  People  came  and  went,  and  going,  knew 
little  more  of  the  resources  of  this  Queen  of  Italian  waters 
than  when  they  came.  The  want  of  some  book  in  English 
to  point  out  what  the  Lake  had  to  offer,  seemed  to  be  at  the 
root  of  the  general  failure.  And  so,  I  began  to  make  notes 
of  the  natural  features,  history,  architecture,  antiquities  and 
art  of  the  immediate  locality,  in  the  vague  hope  of  some  day 
helping  my  compatriots  to  a  better  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  next  saw  that  what  was  true  of  Como  was  true  also  of 
the  splendid  interests  which  lie  within  easy  reach  of  it,  and 
would  naturally  be  embraced  in  the  plan  of  a  visit  to  its 
shores.  Bergamo,  Saronno,  Milan,  La  Certosa,  Chiaravalle, 
the  lakes  of  Iseo  and  Orta,  Yarallo,  IS'ovara  and  Yercelli  are 
to  a  large  extent  t&rra  incognita,  passed  by,  hurried  over,  in 
some  cases  even  less  than  a  name.  And  so  I  formed  the  idea 
of  doing  in  part,  at  least,  for  them  what  I  had  done  for  Como. 
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My  book  is  not  meant  for  the  travelled,  the  learned,  or  the 
experts  in  art.  It  claims  to  break  little  or  no  new  ground, 
b»ut  merely  to  help  people  of  small  experience  and  limited 
opportunities  of  study  to  see  some  little  of  the  harvest 
which  lies  around  them  ready  to  be  reaped,  if  they  will  use 
the  faculties  with  which  they  are  gifted. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  set  down  just  enough  to  awaken 
that  faculty  of  imagination,  without  which  our  travels,  like 
all  the  rest  of  life,  are  dull  and  uninteresting ;  while,  with 
it  for  companion,  the  past  is  reanimated,  the  dead  leave 
their  graves  to  play  their  parts  over  again,  the  great  silences 
grow  eloquent,  the  waste  places  of  the  world  become  astir 
once  more  with  all  the  passions  of  human  life. 

As  far  as  possible,  I  have  given  references  in  locis  to  the 
authorities  from  which  I  have  derived  my  historical,  anti- 
quarian, ar.chitectural,  or  artistic  information.  Whenever  I 
have  failed  to  do  this,  it  has  been  an  oversight,  or  long 
familiarity  with  the  ideas  expressed  has  betrayed  me  into  the 
fond  belief  that  they  were  my  own.  Original  documents 
have  been  consulted,  as  far  as  they  were  available. 

For  much  courteous  aid  I  owe  especial  thanks  to  Professor 
Ceriani,  Prefect  of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  Sig. 
Pagano,  of  the  Archivio  di  San  Carpoforo,  Milan,  Don 
Baldassare  Bernasconi,  Provost  of  Tomo,  Sig.  A.  Gallenga, 
Father  Murphy  and  Professor  Harvey  Gibson  of  Liverpool, 
and  many  others. 
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For  the  list  of  mollusccb  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Edmund 
Garwood,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  J.  R. 
Brockton  Tomlin,  Esq.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

To  the  generous  kindness  of  Miss  Jessie  Macgregor,  well- 
known  at  Bnrlington  House,  I  owe  the  illustrations,  mostly 
sketched  during  a  memorable  tour  made  together  in  Italian 
Lake-Land.  For  the  drawing  of  the  Torre  di  Giovio  at 
Stabio  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Heathcote  of  Sparsholt 
Rectory,  Hants. 

While  painfully  conscious  of  the  shortcomings  of  my 
essay,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  sending  it  out  as  an 
honest  attempt  to  supply  a  felt  want. 

T.  W.  M.  Lund. 
St.  Mary's  Lodge,  Liverpool,  1887. 
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CHAPTER  L 
PONTRESINA  TO  VARENNA. 


*'  Knowledge  makes  knowledge  as  money  makes  money,  nor  ever  perhaps  so 
fast  as  on  a  journey." — S.  Koqers. 

Access  to  the  Lake  of  Como  is  gained  by  four  great  gate- 
ways, Como  on  tlie  South,  Lecco  on  the  East,  Menaggio  on 
the  West,  and  Colico  on  the  North.  We  will  make  our 
entrance  by  the  Northern  portal,  with  that  crowd  of  English 
people,  who  fly  like  the  swallows  to  the  sunny  south  with  the 
first  chill  of  winter  at  Pontresina,  S.  Moritz,  or  the  huge 
Maloja  Caravanserai.  The  migration  generally  begins  early 
in  September,  so  that  the  autumnal  or  more  popular  season 
on  the  Lake  of  Como  may  be  roughly  stated  as  comprising 
September  and  the  first  half  of  October.  There  has  already 
been  a  Spring  season,  fitfully  honoured,  in  April,  May  and 
June.  July  and  August  are  too  hot  for  such  active  enjoy- 
ment as  English  people  commonly  demand.  But  from 
November  to  March,  when  a  stranger  is  a  rara  avis  in  the 
land,  there  is  a  climate  for  the  most  part  dry,  fresh,  and 
delicious,  with  almost  uninterrupted  sunshine  and  a  tran- 
quillity of  air,  broken  now  and  then  by  a  brief  interval  of 
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storm,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  renewed  spell  of  halcyon 
weather. 

The  drive  of  sixty  miles  between  Pontresina  and  Yarenna, 
leading  through  the  Upper  Engadine,  over  the  Maloja  Pass, 
down  the  Yal  Bregaglia  and  the  lower  part  of  the  SplUgen, 
and  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Corao,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  in  Europe  for  sublimity,  beauty,  and 
va.riety. 

An  Italian  driver  is  mostly  a  picturesque,  genial,  plausible 
personage.  He  drives  a  hard  bargain,  game  to  the  last,  but 
sticks  to  it  when  made,  except  occasionally  in  the  matter  of 
time,  when  he  always  has  an  excellent  excuse  for  unpunctu- 
ality.  He  directs  his  horses  by  sundry  strange  cries,  and 
warns  pedestrians  by  cracks  of  his  long  whip,  volleyed  out 
by  a  succession  of  clever  jerks.  In  any  emergency  his  re- 
pertory of  oaths  and  ejaculations  is  voluminous.  When 
calm,  he  swears  by  two  personages  only,  Christ  and  Bacchus. 
When  excited,  he  shows  familiarity  with  the  whole  calendar 
of  Christian  saints  and  the  entire  heathen  mythology.  He 
is  most  careful  for  the  comfort  of  his  passengers  and  the 
rest  of  his  horses.  He  plies  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  Alps  in  summer,  and  then  betakes  himself  to  the 
Riviera  or  Naples  for  winter.  He  smokes  long,  rank  cigars 
half  the  daj'^,  and  sings  snatches  of  operatic  airs,  national 
songs  or  church  music,  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  He  knows 
the  legends  of  his  locality,  and  will  tell  them  very  prettily  and 
credulously,  but  his  history  is  slight,  and  chronology  never 
becomes  more  definite  than  "  once  upon  a  time."  He  seems 
very  happy,  behaves  very  well,  and  would  be  much  less  in- 
teresting had  he  learned  "  extra  subjects  "  in  a  Government 
school.  Progress  will  probably  lay  its  hand  upon  him  before 
long  and  spoil  him,  like  many  other  things  that  it  has  touched, 

A  'cetturino*  who  once  brought  me  by  this  route,  lived  at 
Campo  Dolcino  on  the  Splugen.     This  is  worthy  of  record, 

*  Plate  IX. 
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if  only  because  lie  gave  that  as  his  sole  reason  for  being 
Catholic. 

It  is  true  courtesy  to  be  careful  of  other  people's  feelings. 
The  humblest  peasant  in  the  north  of  Italy  seems  to  be 
naturally  gifted  with  such  grace.  This  man  was  convinced 
of  our  Protestantism,  because  we  were  English,  and  are  not 
English  people  proverbially  ill  at  ease  in  the  vicinity  of 
Catholicism  ?  Does  it  not  seem  to  hurt  and  offend  them  ? 
So,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  he  announced  himself  Catholic; 
yet,  with  a  deprecatory  gesture  and  soft  tone  of  apology, 
hastened  to  add, 

"  But,  Signore,  Campo  Dolcino  is  Catholic." 

His  form  of  religion  was  quite  a  matter  of  geography. 
For  our  sakes,  he  was  really  sorry  at  the  moment  not  to  be 
Protestant  himself. 

The  feature  which  gives  its  characteristic  charm  to  the 
whole  of  the  noble  scenery,  through  which  the  top  of  the 
Maloja  pass  is  reached,  is  the  series  of  lovely  lakes,  S.  Moritz, 
Silvaplana,  Sils  ;  one,  at  least,  of  which  is  in  view  the  entire 
distance,  while  for  many  miles  the  road  skirts  their  shores. 

The  sight  that  breaks  upon  the  eye  at  the  top  of  the  pass 
is  a  startling  one.  Two  thousand  feet  below  us  winds  the 
road,  so  that  to  one  leaning  over  the  rocky  battlements  at  the 
summit  it  seems  easy  to  pitch  a  stone  down  upon  it  over  the 
dark  pines  that  hang  upon  the  almost  perpendicular  wall. 
How  the  road  is  carried  into  the  deep  valley  down  those 
precipices  is  not  so  clear.  Indeed,  the  construction  is  a 
marvellous  piece  of  engineering  skill,  which  only  reveals 
itself  in  the  descent.  Many  miles  of  serpentine  windings 
are  traversed  to  accomplish  this  short  distance  from  summit 
to  foot  of  the  Maloja  precipices.  Then,  on  we  go  by  rock 
and  torrent,  forest  and  glen,  ruined  abbey  and  white  village, 
until  once  more  soft  meadows  spread  their  sleek  carpets, 
embroidered  with  the  autumn  crocus,  and  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  chestnut  begins  to  supplant  the  solemn  pine. 
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Below  the  Maloja  pass,  the  range  of  mountains  which 
bounds  the  valley  on  the  left,  is  remarkable  for  its  gigantic 
buttresses  of  grey  rock  and  for  ridges  splintered  into  needles 
sharp  and  fine,  or  set  with  long  rows  of  jagged  teeth,  or 
shattered  into  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes.  Here  we  see 
the  ingenious  way  in  which  the  winter's  supply  of  fuel  is 
brought  from  the  highest  ledges  on  which  the  pine  trees 
grow.  A  strong  wire,  perhaps  a  mile  in  length,  is  hung  from 
the  point  where  the  wood  is  being  cut,  and  tightly  drawn  to  a 
convenient  spot  in  the  valley  below.  The  bundles  of  wood  are 
slung  upon  it,  and  with  great  rapidity  traverse  the  distance. 

At  Stampa  the  castle  and  church  of  Promontogno  come 
into  view  between  the  huge  rocks  and  boulders  which  guard 
the  Maira  torrent.  At  this  point  the  entire  scene  can  scarcely 
be  surpassed  in  picturesqueness.  But  it  is  at  Promontogno 
that  nature  seems  to  have  taxed  all  her  wealth  of  resources 
to  conjure  up  a  scene  of  the  rarest  beauty.  We  move  among 
the  colossal,  the  majestic,  the  overwhelming.  Then  we  pass 
between  two  huge  portals  of  rock,  peer  down  at  the  swirling 
stream  below,  and,  as  we  raise  our  heads  again,  before  us  lies 
a  sunny,  opalescent  picture,  full  of  warmth  and  grace  and 
tender  hues.  It  is  another  world  than  the  one  behind  that 
frowning  gateway  ;  it  is  Italy. 

The  Hotel  Bregaglia  has  a  ravishing  position.  Each 
window  is  the  frame  of  some  enchanting  picture.  The  rush 
of  two  great  mountain  torrents  makes  a  tuneful  lullaby  all 
night  for  weary  walkers,  and  crisps  the  air  with  a  delicious 
coolness.  Sojourners  in  the  Yal  Bregaglia,  who  seek  economy 
and  fine  air,  will  find  in  Soglio,  an  hour's  walk  above  Promon- 
togno, all  that  they  need.  Returning  through  the  tunnel 
from  the  hotel  at  Promontogno,  we  cross  the  bridge  on  the 
left,  and  following  a  steep  cliif  path,  reach  the  village  of 
;Soglio,  perched  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and  commanding  a  superb 
view  of  the  Bondasca  Valley,  its  white  glacier  and  extra- 
ordinary amphitheatre  of  spiked  summits.     Here  is  an  old 
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chateau  of  tlie  De  Salis  family,  built  in  1501,  and  now  turned 
into  a  pension,  where  guests  are  made  very  comfortable  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  six  or  seven  francs  a  day.  Antique 
suits  of  armour  line  the  hall ;  the  rooms  are  filled  with  furni- 
ture of  three  hundred  years  ago  ;  Damascene  tapestry  hangs 
upon  the  walls  ;  we  sleep  on  bedsteads  of  quaint,  archaic 
pattern  and  behind  silken  hangings  of  finest  Oriental  texture. 
It  is  a  place  to  dream  in.  The  return  to  Promontogno  is 
pleasantly  varied  by  taking  the  carriage  road,  which  leads 
through  shady  chestnut  groves. 

In  the  Val  Bregaglia  the  Engadiner's  custom  prevails  of 
affixing  inscriptions  upon  the  houses.  Racy  proverbs  and 
biblical  quotations  are  to  be  found  everywhere  north  of  the 
Italian  frontier,  where  they  suddenly  cease. 

At  Vicosoprano  we  noted  the  following  : 

"Uomo  prudente  e  pio  tieae  ]e  mani  al  lavoro,  el  cuore  a  Dio,  e  pensa 
alia  trave  cb'a  nel  occbio  suo  pria  di  tassare  il  fest  (festuco)  del  frate  suo." 

"  A  prudent  and  pious  maa  keeps  his  hands  to  labour  and  his  heart  to 
God,  and  tliiaks  of  the  beam  which  he  has  in  his  own  eye  before  blaming 
Lis  brother's  mote." 

At  Spino  the  following  occurs  : 

*'  Dio  e  il  defensore  e  G.  A.  Scirtazi  il  possessore,  1824." 
**  God  is  the  defender  and  G.  A.  S.  the  possessor." 

Bondo  yields  a  rich  harvest : 

"  Deo,  patriae  et  amicis,  1597." 
"  To  God,  fatherland  and  friends." 

"La  pratica  della  verita  secundo  la  pieta  e  lo  sjldo  stAbilimento  del 
renovazione  della  casa  del  fedele."     1745. 

"The  practice  of  truth,  in  accordance  with  piety,  is  the  firm  foundation 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  of  a  faithful  man." 

*'  Non  dir  di  me  se  di  me  non  sai. 
Pensa  di  te,  poi  di  me  dirai."     1770. 
**  Do  not  speak  of  me,  if  you  do  not  know  of  me. 
Think  of  yourself,  then  you  shall  speak  of  me." 
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"D.O.M.  1602.  Chi  sprezza  il  suo  prosimo  e  privo  di  senno;  mai  uorao 
prudente  sene  tace." 

**  He  who  depreciates  his  neighbour  is  bereft  of  judgment,  but  a  prudent 
man  keeps  silence." 

"Ach!  Gott,  durch  Dein  Barmherzigkeit 
Bewahr  diese  Haus  von  Schmerz  und  Leid. " 

"  0  !  Grod,  by  thy  loving  kindness 

Preserve  this  house  from  pain  and  sorrow." 

At  Promontogno  we  find  ; 

"  Pensate  saviamente,  e  parlate  lealmente."     1827. 
"Think  wisely  and  sp^ak  truly." 

"  Nel  entrare  hai  di  pensare  che  non  sai  se  uscirai ;  nel  uscire  hai  di 
pensare  che  non  sta  a  te  il  ritornare.  La  casa  di  giusti  stara  in  pie." 
Prov.  xii. 

"  Upon  entering  you  have  to  think  that  you  do  not  know  whether  you 
will  go  out  again.  Upon  going  out  you  have  to  think  that  to  return  does 
not  rest  with  you.     The  house  of  the  just  shall  stand  firm." 

"  D.O.M.  1582.  Se  il  Signore  non  edifica  la  casa  invano  safaticano 
intorno  ad  essa  quelli  che  ledeficano.  II  fine  del  ragionamente  questo,  teme 
iddio  ed  oserva  i  suoi  commandamenti  perche  questo  e  il  tutto  del  uomo." 

"  If  the  Lord  do  not  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  upon  it  who 
build  it.  The  end  of  the  argument  is  this,  Fear  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments, for  this  is  the  whole  of  man." 

Nothing  could  be  more  ideal  than  the  walk  from  Promon- 
togno to  Chiavenna  in  the  early  morning.  There  are  shapely 
mountain  forms,  a  tumultuous  river,  luxuriant  leafage,  em- 
bowering vines,  golden  gourds  trailing  over  the  brown 
rocks,  quaint  houses  with  sunny  balconies,  where  yellow 
Indian  corn  hangs  bright  against  the  rich-toned  wood,  great 
cataracts  foaming  over  precipices,  white  graceful  campaniles, 
soaring  into  the  azure  from  every  height ;  and,  embracing 
and  transfiguring  all,  an  atmosphere  crystalline,  radiant, 
prismatic  ;  to  prodigal  nature  a  glorifying  medium  ;  to  one- 
self an  intoxicating  nectar,  reviving  for  a  moment  the  old 
belief  in  a  spell  for  the  gift  of  eternal  youth.' 
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Wliat  Arcadia  could  fnrnisli  a  conch,  of  such,  velvet  sward, 
under  the  impenetrable  shade  of  a  grove  of  chestnut 
and  walnut  trees,  as  that  on  which  we  cast  ourselves  before 
the  door  of  a  wayside  osteria  ?  We  only  know  the  modest 
inn  for  what  it  is,  by  the  withered  bough  that  hangs 
above  the  door,  recalling  the  obsolete  English  proverb, 
*'  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and  by  the  facetious  announce- 
ment, laconic,  and  unanswerable.  Si  vende  cattivo  vi7io,  Bad 
wine  sold  here.  This  is  a  favourite  piece  of  irony,  pre- 
sumably found  by  the  trade  to  be  an  effective  advertise- 
ment, if  we  may  judge  from  the  frequency  of  its  use.  The 
wide,  gloomy,  cavernous  interior  is  empty  now  of  all  but  a 
few  bare  tables  and  benches,  but,  before  nightfall,  it  will  be 
filled  with  peasants,  who  will  never  weary  of  playing  Mora, 
and  will  always  take  care  to  go  home  sober. 

One  seldom  passes  an  osteria  at  night  without  hearing 
the  quick  sharp  cries  of  the  players,  as  they  shout  out  the 
numbers  in  their  favourite  and  ancient  game.  Two  take 
their  stand  at  opposite  sides  of  a  small  table,  one  of  them 
places  his  hand  upon  it  with  a  certain  number  of  fingers 
extended,  e.g.,  three,  simultaneously  crying  out  some  other 
number,  say  seven,  greater  than  three,  but  not  more  than 
ten,  the  total  number  of  fingers.  His  opponent  must 
instantaneously  place  his  hand  upon  the  table  with  as  many 
fingers  extended  as  make  up  the  difference  between  three  and 
:seven,  at  the  same  time  crying  "four."  The  game  is  carried 
on  with  lightning  speed,  the  sum  being  often  done  almost 
before  the  challenge  has  been  fully  given.  I  have  seen  the 
■correct  answer  flashed  out  by  the  rough  digits  twenty  times  in 
succession.  When  the  number  ten  is  called  the  term  Mora 
is  used  instead  of  ten.  The  game  is  often  played  with  sides, 
and  a  good  deal  of  small  coin  changes  hands  over  it. 

A  black-eyed,  bare-legged,  sunny  girl  brings  us  some  of 
the  cattivo  vino  out  of  a  grotto  in  the  rock  hard  by.  It 
might  pass  for  nectar,  so  cool,  so  brilliant,  so  inspiring  it  is. 
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The  jug  in  whicli  she  bears  it,  witli  a  nozzle  crnmpled  into  a 
trefoil,  is  just  what  has  been  used  in  Italy  anytime  these 
five  and  twenty  centuries.  Do  not  say  there  is  nothing  in 
sentiment.  One  is  drinking  there  with  the  old  gods. 
Bacchus  and  Pan  are  not  far  away.  Dryads  and  Naiads  are 
peeping  from  wood  and  stream.  There  is  a  nymph  in  that 
fine,  free  form  before  us,  so  full  of  the  grace  that  can  be 
bred  only  of  unfettered  limbs  and  unpinched  waist. 

May  she  not  be  Hebe  herself,  come  down  in  the  world  a 
little  since  Zeus  broke  up  his  establishment  ?  There  is 
something  odd  about  Hebe's  jug.  Near  the  rim  it  is  pierced 
with  a  small  hole,  through  which  is  passed  a  bit  of  lead, 
flattened  out  on  each  side  so  as  to  secure  it,  and  stamped 
with  the  cross  and  crown  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  It  is 
simply  the  official  stamp,  attesting  the  capacity  of  our 
pitcher,  and  safeguarding  Hebe  from  the  temptation  to  use 
a  dishonest  measure.  The  name  of  this  bit  of  lead  is 
hullo*  It  is  the  Latin  bulla.  We  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  in  a  wineshop  with  an  object,  the  like  of  which  has 
played  a  mighty  part  in  history.  The  Pope's  Bull  gets  its 
name  from  the  leaden  boss,  or  seal,  bulla,  which  attests  the 
genuineness  of  his  edicts  and  gives  them  their  authority. 
We  find  the  same  word  in  franco-hollo  or  postage- stamp. 
But  there  only  the  name  remains.  Hebe's  pitcher  retains 
the  original  material,  or  one  of  the  original  materials ;  for 
decrees,  both  Papal  and  Imperial,  have  been  attested  by  seals 
of  gold  and  wax,  as  w^ell  as  the  more  common  lead. 

At  Castasegna  we  cross  the  Italian  frontier,  a  fact  made 
known  to  us  by  the  Dogana  or  Custom  House,  its  barrier, 
guard,  and  examination.  A  frank  demeanour  exempts 
from  vexatious  search.  The  exigency  of  law  requires  the 
formality  of  opening  at  least  one  package.  But  rarely  does 
the  investigation  intrude  beyond  the  surface  of  portman- 
teau or  trunk.  A  pocket  handkerchief,  or  a  knot  of  lace,  is 
delicately  lifted,  replaced,  and  you  are  politely  permitted  to 
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resume  your  journey.  Should  you,  however,  be  unfoitunate 
in  arousing  suspicion,  the  most  rigorous  search  will  be 
instituted,  and  if  you  have  packed  tightly,  the  effect  on 
your  temper  may  be  serious.  Should  you  be  found  to  carry 
any  contraband  article,  it  will  be  confiscated,  and  you  will 
be  fined  in  addition.  For  the  most  part  you  may  carry  what 
you  please  out  of  a  country.  But  if  you  try  to  take  old 
paintings,  or  even  copies  of  them,  out  of  Italy,  without  a  due 
permit,  they  are  liable  to  be  detained  on  the  frontier.  The 
Government  wisely  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  purchase 
any  old  pictures  which  the  owners  wish  to  sell.  They  are 
alive  to  the  folly  of  allowing  their  country  to  be  impoverished 
in  its  treasures  of  art. 

At  Prosto,  shortly  before  reaching  Chiavenna,  a  great 
white  cliff  rises  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  to  the  right  of  the 
road.  Some  two  centuries  ago  part  of  the  mountain  fell  and 
buried  Piuro,  a  prosperous  little  town  of  two  thousand  people, 
beneath  its  rocks  and  debris.  The  only  house  which  escaped 
the  general  ruin  was  the  small  chateau  of  Vertemate  Pranchi. 
A  walk  of  fifteen  minutes  through  chestnut  woods  brings 
us  to  its  door.  It  is  worth  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  a  beautiful 
ceiling  of  carved  wood  in  a  large  room,  frescoed  with  my- 
thological subjects  by  the  Campi  of  Cremona.  Por  the  ceil- 
ing alone  forty  thousand  francs  were  recently  offered  to  the 
owner,  while  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  attractiveness 
of  the  house  have  from  time  to  time  provoked  many  offers 
of  purchase.  But  though  the  whole  place  is  rapidly  falling 
into  decay,  and  is  only  occupied  by  a  servant,  who  uses  the 
principal  rooms  for  storing  farm  produce,  sale  is  barred  by 
family  jealousies. 

Prom  Prosto  Chiavenna  can  be  reached  most  pleasantly 
on  foot,  by  crossing  the  bridge  near  the  church,  and  follow- 
ing the  path  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  which  leads  through 
shady  woods  and  among  rich  brown  rocks. 

Chiavenna,  "the  key,"    so  called    from  its  commanding 
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position  at  the  junction  of  the  Spliigen  and  Bregaglia  valleys, 
is  our  first  experience  of  a  real  Italian  town. 

The  narrow  streets,  flanked  by  cavernous  shops  ;  the  piles 
of  tomatoes — 'pome  d'  oro,  apples  of  gold,  they  call  them — 
grapes,  figs,  pomegranates ;  the  houses  of  quaint  shapes  and 
many  colours ;  their  loggie,  or  top  stories,  with  roof  sup- 
ported at  back  and  sides  by  light  walls,  but  resting  in  front 
upon  arches  and  pillars,  built  for  air  and  shade  in  the 
stifling  dog  days,  and  often  extremely  picturesque  ;  the 
arcades  at  the  sides  of  the  streets ;  the  screaming  vendors  of 
hot  chestnuts  and  polenta ;  the  bell  towers ;  the  fearless 
pigeons ;  the  shrines  of  Christ,  Madonna,*  or  saint,  with  a 
lamp  hanging  in  front,  and  tricked  out  with  paper  flowers  or 
a  faded  bouquet ;  a  cage  full  of  skulls  and  bones,  some  of 
them  ticketed  with  the  names  of  the  original  owners  ;  here 
and  there  a  peep  into  the  courtyard  of  a  larger  house,  green 
with  foliage  and  cool  with  its  sparkling  fountain ;  the  jaunty 
air  of  the  men ;  the  bright  dresses  of  the  women ;  the  gay 
plumaged  little  birds,  including  a  brace  of  kingfishers, 
exhibited  for  sale  as  articles  of  food,  together  with  an 
eaglet  and  a  fox ;  the  primitive  carts,  drawn  by  grey,  mild- 
eyed,  wide-horned  oxen;  the  army  of  dogs,  one  of  which 
gets  its  tail  caught  between  the  brake  and  the  wheel  of  our 
carriage,  and  is  sadly  punished  before  the  driver  can  hear 
the  cries  to  stop  above  the  clatter  and  rattle  twixt  hoofs, 
wheels  and  paving  stones  ;  the  urchins,  ready  to  run  on  any 
errand  and  do  you  any  service,  yet  quite  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  stealing  an  inviting  strap  ;  by  all  these  tokens, 
and  many  more,  one  knows  that  this  is  a  town  in  Italy. 

An  impressive  physical  feature  around  Chiavenna  consists 
in  the  combination  of  ferocity  and  softness.  Vast  blocks  of 
rock  have  been  dislodged  from  the  precipitous  and  impend- 
ing mountains,  and  have  strewn  the  whole  valley  with  their 
colossal  ruins.     Fragments  as  big  as  churches  are  arrested 
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in  positions  whicli  a  cliild's  finger  seems  sufficient  to  disturb. 
Chiavenna  might  have  suffered  bombardment  at  the  hands 
of  Titans.  A  wild  torrent  foams  and  roars  in  the  midst. 
But  groves  of  chestnut  trees  soften  the  savage  face  of  the 
scene.  Bright  lawns  smile  among  the  grim,  grey  boulders. 
Here,  a  cottage  nestles  under  one  of  the  sheltering  giants, 
and  there  a  gay  garden  blooms  upon  a  platform  of  fallen 
limestone. 

Chiavenna  abounds  in  fascinating  walks,  and  is  full  of 
work  for  the  artist.  There  is  a  fine  promenade  under  plane 
trees  on  the  Piano  Giano,  just  outside  the  town,  and  a 
remarkable  scene  of  fantastically  shaped  rocks  on  the  slope 
of  Uscione,  approached  by  a  romantic  staircase.  The  view 
from  the  bridge  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  almost  with- 
out a  rival  in  picturesqueness.  The  Hotel  Conradi  gives 
moderate  'pension  and  excellent  accommodation. 

An  hour's  drive  from  Chiavenna  brings  us  to  the  little 
Lake  of  Biva.  It  forms  the  centre  of  a  scene  of  rare 
beauty,  as  we  look  back  in  the  direction  in  which  we  have 
come.  At  one  point  a  wonderfully  mirrored  precipice  seems 
to  carry  the  eye  down  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
lake.  This  sheet  of  water  was  once  comprised  in  the  Lake 
of  Como,  but  the  river  Adda,  sweeping  in  from  the  Valtel- 
line,  built  up  its  deposits,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  Lake  of  Riva 
from  the  main  body.  The  marshy  flat  thus  formed  is  known 
as  the  Pian  di  Spagna.  We  find  our  clue  to  the  name  in 
the  ruins  of  the  great  Castle  of  Fuentes,  so  strongly  planted 
on  the  rock  of  Montecchio  in  the  midst  of  the  valley.  It 
owes  both  name  and  origin  to  the  Count  of  Fuentes,  the 
Spanish  Governor  of  Milan,  who  built  it  in  1603,  to  over- 
awe the  Valtelline.  It  must  have  been  almost  impregnable 
when  the  rocks  on  which  it  stood  were  washed  by  water  on 
every  side. 

After  crossing  the  Adda  we  leave  our  carriage,  and 
passing  under  a  railway  arch  make  straight  for  a  cottage  on 
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the  slope  of  the  hill,  in  front  of  which,  under  some  walnut 
trees,  is  a  whole  family  carding,  spinning  and  knitting  wool. 
One  of  the  boys  guides  us  through  the  tangled  underwood 
to  the  ruins  of  the  great  fortress  above.  But  little  remains 
of  this  grim  outpost  of  Spanish  domain  in  Italy.  That 
little,  however,  with  its  peeps  into  dismal  dungeons,  its 
thick  walls  and  solid  bastions,  is  enough  to  impress  upon 
the  beholder  a  sense  of  the  iron  grip  of  the  Spaniard's 
hand.  IS^owa  smooth  lawn  covers  the  floor  of  the  great  hall, 
and  a  few  peaceful  vines  are  trained  upon  parapets  which 
once  bristled  with  guns,  while  most  of  the  site  of  the  huge 
fortress  is  a  wilderness  of  wild  shrubs  and  trailing  plants. 

Wordsworth's  apt  words  come  to  mind  : — 

"  Now  gads  the  wild  vine  o'er  the  pathless  ascent ; 
0,  silence  of  Nature,  how  deep  is  thy  sway, 
"When  the  whirlwind  of  human  destruction  is  spent, 
Our  tumults  appeased,  and  our  strifes  passed  away." 

There  is  a  splendid  view  into  the  broad  rich  Valtelline, 
which  must  have  perpetually  sharpened  the  Spanish  appetite 
for  its  possession. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Riva,  the  ruined 
Spanish  fortress  and  the  prosperous  Valtelline,  calls  up  one 
of  those  hideous  tragedies  of  history  born  of  religious  hatred 
and  unscrupulous  statecraft.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth Century  Calvinism  was  dominant  in  the  Valtelline. 
No  doubt  there  was  truth  in  the  complaint  of  the  Catholics, 
that  they  suffered  hardship  at  the  hands  of  their  heretical 
rulers,  who  certainly  had  not  to  go  far  to  find  teachers  in 
intolerance.  The  question  of  an  alliance  with  the  Venetian 
Republic,  at  that  moment  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
Pope  or  with  the  Most  Christian  King  of  France,  further 
embittered  the  relations  of  the  two  parties,  who  were  hotly 
in  favour  of  France  or  Venice,  according  to  their  Catholic 
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or  Protestant  sympathies.  The  Catholics  secretly  carried 
their  grievances  to  the  Duke  of  Feria,  then  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  Milan.  The  wily  statesman  fostered  their 
discontent.  He  not  only  saw  a  good  chance  of  striking  a 
pious  blow  at  heresy,  but  still  better,  of  once  more  annex- 
ing the  rich  Valtelline  to  the  Milanese  Duchy.  So  he 
intrigued,  until  on  the  19th  of  July,  1620,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tirano  were  early  awakened  by  the  clanging  of  the  church 
bells.  Alarmed  at  the  sound,  they  rushed  out  to  see  what 
the  signal  portended,  when  all  of  the  heretical  party,  of 
whatever  age  or  sex,  were  surrounded  and  cut  down  by  a 
band  of  armed  men.  The  head  of  one  aged  pastor  was  cut 
ojff  and  set  up  in  his  own  pulpit.  A  little  heroine  of  four- 
teen years  received  in  her  own  bosom  the  blow  aimed  at  her 
grandfather.  Through  the  long  hours  of  that  awful  day 
the  red  carnage  rolled  down  the  valley,  and  has  ever  since 
been  known  by  the  anomalous  name  of,  11  sacro  macello, 
The  Holy  Butchery. 

The  heretics  sought  aid  from  their  co-religionists  in 
Switzerland.  They  held  Chiavenna  and  fortified  Riva.  A 
war  of  passion  and  atrocity  ensued.  Spaniards  and  Austrians 
poured  into  the  country.  Mountains  echoed  to  the  shrieks 
of  murdered  people,  and  night  was  lit  by  blazing  homes. 
Pope  Paul  V.  sent  money  to  help  this  new  crusade.  'Not 
until  1623  was  the  fort  of  Riva  taken,  and  then  by  the 
Pontifical  forces  of  Gregory  XY.,  whose  arbitration  would 
have  been  accepted  by  all  parties  as  just  and  impartial, 
had  he  not  died  a  few  days  too  soon.*  When,  three  years 
later,  a  settlement  was  effected,  we  find  the  Spaniards  still 
eager  to  retain  Riva  and  Chiavenna,  but  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  Fuentes.  In  a  curious  anonymous  epic  of 
the  war  between  Como  and  Milan  in  the  twelfth  century,  of 
which  more  anon,  occurs  the  following  passage,  descriptive 
of  the  singular  wealth  of  the  Valtelline,  and  the  barbarous 
*  Cf.  Ranke's  "  Popes  of  Rome." 
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devastation  with   which  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Middle 
Ages  : — 

"  Vallis  erat  formosa  satis,  nimis  apra  co'onis, 
Moribus  ornata,  est  Vallis  Tellina  vocata, 
Arboris  est  illic,  vitum  generosa  propago, 
Fertilis  est  frugum,  satis  est  ibi  copia  lactis, 
Castanefe  multseque,  nuces  ibi  sunt  quoque  plures. 
Somnia  sed  faciunt  ibi  plura  papavera  nata. 
Hac  in  Valle  fures  intrant  subtiliter  hostes, 
Deprsedant  villas,  spoliant  armentaque  multa, 
Inde  trahunt  et  ovesque  boves,  captas  quoque  vaccas." 

In  plain  English,  the  Yaltelline  was  beautiful,  sunny,  and 
distinguished  by  the  high  qualities  of  its  people.  It  was 
rich  in  vinyards,  gardens,  and  dairies.  It  boasted  a  wealth 
of  nuts  of  various  kinds.  The  poppy,  too,  was  there,  parent 
of  sleep  and  dreams.  Into  this  fruitful  vale  thievish  foes 
crept  stealthily,  pillaging  the  farms,  and  carrying  off  the 
numerous  flocks  and  herds. 

Among  the  many  captives  who  languished  in  the  great 
fortress,  one  is  worth  naming  as  having  been  the  Mark 
Tapley  of  Italian  unfortunates. 

Anton  Maria  Stampa,  of  Gravedona,  was  a  man  of  eccen- 
tric genius,  and  being  on  this  account  deemed  dangerous, 
was  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  Fuentes.  We  are  not  surprised 
at  this  precaution,  when  we  remember  that  the  reason  given 
by  the  Sardinian  Grovernment  for  imprisoning  Mazzini  at 
Savona  was,  that  "  they  were  not  fond  of  young  men  of 
talent,  the  subject  of  whose  musings  was  unknown  to  them." 
Stampa  treated  his  captivity  as  an  occasion  for  rallying  his 
spirits,  and  giving  full  play  to  his  humour.  He  employed 
himself  in  writing  an  imaginary  history  of  his  illustrious 
native  town  in  mock  heroic  style,  full  of  amusing  extrava- 
gancies and  rank  impossibilities. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  the  fortress  was 
no  longer  a  military  position.     The  last  governor,  Colonel 
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Sclireder,  bonglit  it  from  the  Austrian  Government,  and 
nsed  its  environs  for  the  peaceful  culture  of  the  mulberry 
and  silkworms.  In  1 796  General  Rambaud  and  five-hundred 
French  soldiers  arrived,  to  find  the  castle  occupied  only  by 
a  few  civilians,  sick  of  slow  fever,  who  of  course  offered  no 
resistance.  The  besiegers  blew  up  a  portion  of  the  building, 
but  the  greater  part  proved  too  strong  for  their  powder. 
This  gallant  feat  is  described  in  certain  chronicles  of  the 
time  as  one  of  the  most  signal  successes  ever  achieved  by 
the  French  arms. 

A  railway  is  now  open  between  Chiavenna  and  Colico. 
Instead  of  embarking  on  the  steamboat  at  Colico,  we  drive 
forward  to  Yarenna  by  the  splendid  military  road  con- 
structed by  the  Austrians,  and  commanding  some  of  the 
most  enchanting  vistas  of  the  Lake.  "We  pass  the  beautiful 
promontory  and  bay  of  Fiona,  the  wooded  slopes  of  Legnon- 
cino,  the  picturesque  Castle  of  Corenno,  and  at  last  rattle 
through  the  streets  of  Yarenna  itself. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

YARENNA. 

' '  The  Lariano  crept 
To  tbat  fair  port,  below  the  castle 
Of  Queen  Theodelind,  where  we  slept ; 
Or  hardly  slept,  but  watched  awake 
A  cypress  in  the  moonlight  shake, 
The  moonlight  touching  o'er  a  terrace 
One  tall  agave  above  the  lake." — Tennyson. 

The  Albergo  Reale,  or  Pension  Marclonni,  built  upon  a 
terrace  lapped  bj  tbe  rippling  water  and  bristling  with  cacti 
and  the  immemorial  aloe,  commands  the  most  expansive  view 
of  the  lake,  looking  across  its  widest  part  and  down  two 
of  its  three  arms.  Here  the  accomplished  and  sparkling 
hostess  seems  to  live  only  for  the  comfort,  pleasure,  and  con- 
venience of  her  guests.  Facing  the  south,  Varenna  might 
not  be  a  desirable  residence  in  the  height  of  summer,  but  in 
spring  and  autumn,  no  place  could  be  more  charming.  There 
is  an  Italian  proverb  which  contrasts  Bellano,  swept  by  icy 
winds  from  the  Val  Sassina  in  winter,  with  Yarenna,  exposed 
to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  in  summer. 

"  Che  vuol  provar  pene  d'inferno 
Vada  d'est^  a  Varenna  ed  a  Bellan  d'inverno." 

"  He  who  would  experience  the  pains  of  hell,  goes  in 
Summer  to  Varenna  and  in  winter  to  Bellano." 

Readers  of  Dante  will  remember  that  his  southern  irr- 
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agination  attributes  the  extreme  of  torture  in  the  Inferno 
to  the  effects  of  cold  and  not  of  heat.  These  children  of  the 
sun  seem  to  suffer  intense  physical  discomfort  and  profound 
mental  depression  under  the  influence  of  a  searching  north 
wind  or  a  period  of  sunless  rain.  It  is  quite  comic  to  hear 
the  shuddering  despair  with  which  they  utter  their  wretched- 
ness in  the  pregnant  commonplace,  Bruto  tempo,  Horrid 
weather  I "  But  with  renewed  calm  and  sunshine,  gaiety 
and  contentment  return  to  their  childish  hearts.  When  the 
lizard  basks  and  the  grasshopper  trills,  the  air  is  sure  to  be 
full  of  human  laughter  and  song. 

The  Lake  of  Como  can  only  be  compared  to  some  great 
master's  poem,  in  which  every  scene  is  different  from  the 
one  which  went  before,  yet  all  sustain  the  same  supreme 
level  of  grandeur  and  delight.  Passion  and  pathos,  energy 
and  repose,  light  and  shadow,  the  terrible  and  the  tender, 
in  their  utmost  intensity,  enter  into  the  composition, 
and  by  the  force  of  their  contrasts  and  the  play  of  their 
variety  give  a  ceaseless  sense  of  life  and  beauty,  and  inspire 
the  soul  with  indescribable  feelings  of  wonder  and  of  joy. 

To-day  the  bluest  of  skies  repeats  itself  in  the  shining 
mirror  of  the  lake.  The  rocky  peaks  which  frame  it  in, 
wear  a  robe  of  colour  so  tender  and  soft,  that  they  seem 
to  melt  away  into  ether.  Grieaming  villages  that  stud 
the  shores,  gleam  again  in  reflected  whiteness  upon  the 
water.  Skimming  boats  search  out  the  shade  of  cliff  or 
tree. 

To-morrow  the  sky  has  veiled  itself  with  cloud  splendour, 
which  rises  from  the  deep  laboratory  of  the  valleys  to  en- 
throne itself  upon  the  mountain  crests.  The  solemn  purple 
shadows  cast  their  pall  around.  The  deep  ravines  grow 
dark  and  awful.  The  air  is  heavy  and  stifling.  An  inky 
veil  is  drawn  across  the  sky  from  east  to  west.  There  is  a 
flash,  a  roll  of  artillery,  and  the  demon  of  the  storm  is 
loose.     Wilder  grows  the  game.     The  fires  of  heaven  blaze 
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incessantly.  We  count  forty  flashes  to  tlie  minute.  One 
moment  there  is  night,  the  next,  brilliant  day,  lit  by  the 
weirdest  colours  that  nature's  alchemy  can  mix.  Again  the 
dancing  fork-gleams.  It  might  be  the  flash  from  a  cannon, 
for  instantaneously  follows  a  rush  of  wind,  distinct  and 
terrible ;  it  strikes  the  house  like  a  powerful  projectile, 
shakes  it  from  roof  to  base  ;  and  then  succeeds  the  thunder- 
clap, that  seems  to  rip  and  rend  and  rive  the  very  frame- 
work of  nature  by  its  violence.  Hour  after  hour  the 
spectacle  lasts  in  unimagined  sublimity. 

And  then  the  storm  fiend  harnesses  the  wind  and  rides  it 
forth  in  gleeful  mischief.  Soon  the  glassy  lake  is  lashed 
into  a  surging  sea  of  billow  and  foam.  Ill-fated  is  the  boat 
caught  in  such  a  gale.  The  great  steamers  can  play  hide 
and  seek  behind  those  rolling  crests,  but  one  of  smaller 
build  founders  beneath  them.  Piers  and  boat-houses  go  down 
before  the  violence  of  the  storm. 

Or  yet  again,  the  hot  scirocco  blows,  and  heaven  empties 
its  reservoirs  upon  earth.  It  is  the  rain  of  the  deluge. 
Down  the  steep  sides  of  those  vast  gathering  grounds  the 
water  rolls  in  sheets.  Trickling  rills  grow  into  raging 
torrents.  Streams  rise  into  rushing  rivers.  Out  of  every 
valley  pours  a  flood.  Trees,  rocks,  houses,  bridges,  roads 
are  swept  away  like  leaves.  The  swollen  lake  invades  the 
land  and  lays  towns  and  villages  under  its  waters. 

And  then  once  more  the  cloud  rolls  off",  the  sun  shines  in 
a  blue  sky,  the  lake  smiles  its  old  sweet  smile,  but  the 
ethereal  peaks  are  wrapped  in  an  ermine  mantle  of  snow, 
and  the  forests  beneath  have  turned  to  crimson  and  gold. 

Such  may  be  the  moods  of  the  lake  in  one  short  week ; 
moods  so  delicately  gradated  that  we  see  a  thousand  varieties 
of  expression  in  the  face  of  nature,  a  thousand  vicissitudes 
of  form,  colour,  and  effect,  all  lifted  into  the  realm  of  the 
superlatively  beautiful  and  sublime. 

Close    to    Yarenna  is    a  famous  stream,   issuing  like  a 
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brilliant  mass  of  sapphire  oat  of  a  cleft  in  the  monntain 
side.  In  its  short  and  steep  descent  to  the  lake  it  makes  a 
series  of  cascades,  and  from  tlie  whiteness  into  wliicli  its 
water  is  broken  it  is  called  Fiume  di  Latte,  or  the  Milk 
Stream.  Upon  its  banks  a  hamlet  has  been  planted  for 
centuries,  and  its  channel  lined  by  wheels,  undershot  by 
the  brook  and  turning  the  machinery  of  certain  poor  marble 
cutters.  On  the  morning  of  September  16th,  1882,  the 
stream  rose  beyond  all  precedent.  In  a  few  hours  it  was  a 
raging  flood,  the  more  terrible  from  its  precipitous  fall, 
which  added  enormous  force  to  its  great  volume.  It  began 
its  work  of  ruin  by  tearing  away  the  two  lines  of  mill  wheels. 
Then  it  swiftly  undermined  the  houses,  which  fell  wall  by 
wall,  floor  by  floor  into  the  torrent.  Next  it  wrenched  out 
ponderous  blocks  of  stone,  and  sent  them  thundering  down 
the  stream,  ominously  shaking  the  strong  bridge  of  the  high 
road,  as  they  ground  against  its  piers.  Then  it  went  on  to 
swallow  up  whole  gardens  and  terraces ;  but  these  depreda- 
tions soon  widened  the  stream  and  diminished  its  power. 
As  a  house  side  or  a  piece  of  rock  or  a  slice  of  vineyard  fell 
into  the  current,  the  white  water  turned  yellow  for  a  second, 
a  cloud  of  fresh  spray  flew  upwards,  the  roar  swelled,  and 
then  all  went  on  as  before.  All  day  long  the  poor  peasants, 
half  naked,  were  saving  what  they  could  of  their  small 
possessions,  while  out  on  the  stormy  lake  were  boats  col- 
lecting the  floating  wreckage. 

The  priest  of  the  place  appealed  to  the  English  visitors  to 
raise  a  small  fund  for  the  sufferers  among  their  compatriots 
on  the  lake.  He  promised  to  devote  to  the  same  purpose 
one  hundred  francs  destined  for  music  and  decorations  at 
the  coming  festival  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  thought  she 
would  feel  it  no  dishonour  to  have  the  money  transferred  to 
so  charitable  a  use,  and  that  more  earnest  prayers  would 
compensate  her  for  the  loss  of  the  ceremony  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed. 

c  2 
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The  beauty  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Fiume  di  Latte  is 
now  quite  obliterated. 

It  is  curious  that  neither  of  the  Plinies,  both  of  whom 
took  so  much  interest  in  the  physicial  peculiarities  of  the 
lake,  mentions  this  phenomenon.  P.  Giovio,"^  however, 
draws  a  picture  of  it,  which  might  serve  to-day,  as  well  as 
three  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  He  says  that  the  water 
rises  in  spring,  when  the  ice  and  snow  begin  to  melt  upon 
the  mountains,  and  ceases  to  flow  in  winter,  when  all  is 
frozen  up.  He  might  have  added,  that  the  volume  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  every  fall  of  rain.  He  describes  the 
stream  as  gushing  from  an  aperture  in  the  rock,  resem- 
bling a  large  window,  and  lashed  into  foam  so  white  as  to 
give  it  the  name  which  it  bears,  "  The  Torrent  of  Milk." 

In  his  day  there  were  people  of  a  curiosity  so  venture- 
some (^periculosa  curiositate),  that  they  attempted  to  ex- 
plore the  cavern  from  which  the  water  issued,  when  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  lay  dry  in  winter ;  but  only  with  the 
result  of  having  their  torches  extinguished  by  a  gust  of 
wind  after  they  had  advanced  a  considerable  distance. 

The  shepherds  of  the  district,  he  relates,  accounted  for 
the  supply  of  the  stream  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  vast 
hollow,  resembling  a  huge  amphitheatre,  with  the  mountains 
for  its  walls,  into  which,  as  into  a  cup,  the  melting  snows  of 
spring  were  drained,  and  filtering  through  the  porous  soil 
into  subterranean  reservoirs,  fed  the  torrent  in  question  by 
a  constant  overflow. 

He  assigns  peculiar  properties  to  the  water,  which  he 
makes  out  to  be  cold  enough  to  keep  dead  fish  fresh  for  three 
days.  Live  fish,  however,  though  quite  recently  caught, 
quickly  die  in  it,  when  it  is  low.  And  so,  near  the  shore, 
below  the  corn  mills  (molas  frumentarias) ,  turned  by  the 
force  of  the  stream,  tanks  for  keeping  the  dying  fish  alive 
(morientium  vivaria)  were  built,  so  that  they  might  be 
*  Descriptio  Larii  Lacus. 
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sent  fresh  to  tlie  Lombard  markets  on  the  backs  of  pack 
animals;  (ut  inde pisces  jume^itis  ad  fora  Insubrum  exclusa 
tahe  deferantur.') 

The  majority  of  people  visit  the  Lake  of  Como  as  a  small 
item  in  a  crowded  tour.  The  usual  plan  of  "  doing  it  "  is 
to  steam  up  to  Bellagio  or  Cadenabbia,  visit  the  Villas 
Carlotta  and  Melzi,  buy  a  ])iece  of  olive  wood  or  a  silk 
dress,  and  then  steam  down  again  en  route  for  Milan, 
Venice  or  Rome.  I  once  saw  two  men  "  do  it "  from  the 
cabin  of  the  steamer.  Thej  were  working  so  hard  at  their 
sightseeing,  that  this  was  their  sole  chance  of  snatching  a 
meal;  so  they  ate  their  dinner  onboard,  and  between  the 
mouthfuls  plunged  to  the  cabin  windows  to  see  what  they 
might  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  But  the  Queen  of  Lakes  refuses 
to  be  so  seen.  She  must  be  wooed,  waited  upon,  known,  to 
reveal  her  charms. 

There  is  no  greater  delight  than  to  walk  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  lake.  The  most  lovely  sections  are  from  ISTesso  to 
Lezzeno,  Menaggio  to  Dongo,  and  Bellagio  to  Vassena  by 
Civenna.  What  mistaken  judgments  may  be  formed,  when 
they  are  based  upon  superficial  knowledge,  is  illustrated  by 
a  remark  of  Mr.  Thomas  Erskine's  in  his  letters  in  1823, 
when  the  population  on  the  Lake  of  Como  was  little  less 
than  it  is  now,  and  the  communication  by  road  or  path 
between  place  and  place  almost  as  complete. 

"  The  Lake  of  Como,"  he  says,  "  is  bounded  by  its  two 
sides  as  by  two  walls,  in  some  cases  almost  perpendicular. 
There  is  not  even  a  mule  road  on  either  side  !  And  on  one 
side  the  steepness  of  the  rocks  does  not  admit  even  of  a 
footpath  the  whole  way,  or  even  for  a  considerable  way." 

Every  valley  and  ravine  is  worth  exploring.  Many  of 
them  yield  a  wealth  of  pleasure  and  surprise  to  the  lover  of 
scenery,  the  artist,  the  botanist,  the  entomologist,  and  the 
geologist.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  are  the  Val  Esino 
from  Varenna  to  the  Cainallo  Pass ;  the  Val  Sassina  from 
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Be]lano  to  Lecco ;  the  Yal  di  Yarrone*  from  Dervio  to  Yal 
Sassina  ;  the  Yal  di  l!^esso  from  IsTesso  to  Plan  del  Tivano 
and  Asso  ;  the  Yal  Intelvi  from  Argegno  to  San  Fedele  and 
Osteno;  the  Yalls  Perlana,  or  di  San  Benedetto,  behind 
the  Madonna  del  Soccorso;  the  Yal  Sanagra  behind 
Menaggio  and  under  the  walls  of  the  Monte  Grrona ;  the 
Yal  di  Dongo  and  the  Yal  di  Gravedona,  leading  to  the  San 
Jorio  pass.  The  great  tongue  of  land  which  lies  between 
the  Como  and  Lecco  arms  of  the  lake  is  rich  in  romantic 
scenery  of  the  highest  order. 

Of  high  ascents  there  are  enough  to  reward  the  efforts  of 
experienced  mountaineers.  Monte  Codeno  or  Grigna,  above 
Yarenna,  and  Legnone  over  Dervio.  are  the  most  important, 
rising  to  a  height  of  over  eight  thousand  feet.  Monte 
Grona  is  an  interesting  expedition,  especially  in  winter. 
Monte  Crocione,  behind  Cadenabbia,  San  Primo,  above 
Nesso,  and  Monte  Bisbino,  over  Carate,  present  no  difficulties. 
Monte  Generoso  cannot  be  seen  from  the  lake,  but  is  one  of 
the  mountain  excursions  that  may  be  made  from  it,  by  a 
good  road  and  on  horseback,  and  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  views. 

For  those  who  are  unequal  to  long  expeditions  there  are 
rambles  of  great  beauty  and  little  exertion  upon  the  lower 
slopes  contiguous  to  the  lake.  A  rise  of  a  few  feet  serves- 
to  set  one  among  level  terraces,  richly  cultivated  and 
thickly  planted  with  the  olive,  vine,  fig  and  mulberry^ 
Here  we  may  saunter  and  lounge  with  an  everchanging 
scene  of  beauty  spread  out  before  us.  There  is  na 
sweeter  or  more  effective  setting  for  a  picture  than  the 
delicate  silver  grey  foliage  of  the  olive.  The  most  generous 
freedom  is  granted  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil  to  those 
who  use  their  fields  and  gardens  for  pleasure  grounds.  A 
copper  or   two   makes  us  welcome  to  a  feast    of   fat  figs. 

*  By  this  route  large  stones  rolling  down  from  Monte  Legnone  have  to  bo 
dodged  sometimes. 
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They  will  probably  be  gathered  for  us  by  a  wild  looking 
man,  armed  with,  a  falcetto,  a  little  sickle  or  prnning- 
hook,  used  for  all  sorts  of  gardening  operations.  He  is  seen 
watching  us  at  a  distance  in  statuesque  stillness,  or  starts  up 
behind  us  like  some  Elijah,  we  cannot  tell  whence  or  how. 
He  climbs  the  fig  tree  like  a  squirrel,  and  picks  for  us  the 
most  luscious  fruit,  which  is  only  eaten  to  perfection  when 
fresh  gathered.  Figs  in  proper  condition  are  a  wholesome 
fruit ;  otherwise,  they  are  dangerous,  and  to  be  avoided  like 
poison.  Shun  them  for  a  day  or  two  after  rainy  or  sunless 
weather,  and  in  selecting  them  recall  the  axiom  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  : — "  Figs,  when  they  are  quite  ripe,  gape  open." 
Another  trifling  coin  secures  for  us  a  fine  cluster  of  grapes 
of  a  quality  and  size  not  to  be  despised.  Courtesy  to  these 
contadini  receives  not  only  courtesy,  but  devotion  in  return. 

A  climb  of  a  few  yards  more  lands  us  in  smooth  pastures, 
green  lawns  under  spreading  chestnut  trees,  with  still  more 
extensive  landscapes.  We  are  surprised  to  find  wide  spaces 
stretching  out  between  us  and  the  mountains,  which  from 
below  seem  so  imminent.  The  sweet  cyclamen  blooms  among 
the  grey  rocks  that  begin  to  break  up  the  sward,  and  a  month 
or  tvv^o  later  the  same  ground  will  be  starred  with  countless 
blossoms  of  the  Christmas  rose,  white,  green,  pink,  and 
purple.  For  these  easy  but  enchanting  rambles  the  lower 
slopes  of  Monte  Crocione  behind  Cadenabbia  have  no  rival, 
unless  it  be  the  spur  of  Monte  Codeno  to  the  east  of  Yarenna. 

Of  driving  there  is  practically  none,  but  the  cheap,  safe, 
and  comfortable  boating  provides  a  far  more  delightful 
alternative.  The  boatmen  are  courteous  and  obliging,  their 
boats  clean  and  luxurious,  but  a  plain  understanding  as  to 
charges  is  desirable.  They  are  singularly  weatherwise,  and 
will  avoid  exposing  their  passengers  to  the  danger  of  those 
sudden  squalls  to  which  the  lake  is  liable.  In  settled  weather 
the  Tivano  or  I^orth  Wind  blows  steadily  down  the  lake 
until    noon,    when    the    Breva    or   South   Wind   regularly 
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takes  its  place.  Any  deviation  from  this  rule  is  a  sure  sign 
of  change.  However  fresh  the  Breva  may  blow,  the  native 
scorns  the  idea  of  its  being  wind.  It  is  never  more  than  the 
harmless,  welcome  Breva,  a  friend  who  may  be  implicitly 
trusted.  Wind,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  malignant  demon. 
Those  w^ho  prefer  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  boat- 
man should  state  where  they  are  going,  and  inquire  the 
weather  forecast. 

The  boating  eiScursions  are  numberless.  If  you  simply 
let  your  boatmen  row  you  at  will,  you  can  drink  in  the 
most  ravishing  delight  on  every  side.  N'ow  you  float  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  glowing  water,  and  embrace  the  whole 
wondrous  vision  of  the  Lake  at  a  glance,  the  girdle  of  the 
dreamy  peaks,  precipice  and  forest,  purple  ravine  and 
wooded  headland,  crag  and  castle,  white  villages  and  grace- 
ful bell-towers.  Should  it  be  the  hour  of  sunset,  you  may 
see  a  glory  which  would  move  the  sternest  spirit.  You  have 
seen,  or  you  will  see,  the  robes  and  wings  of  Angelico's 
angels.  Their  colours  were  no  fancy  of  his  own.  His 
reverent  eye  marked  those  in  which  God  steeped,  for  a  brief 
five  minutes  in  a  day,  cloud,  mountain,  air ;  and  these  he 
thought  the  most  fitting  hues  in  which  to  dye  the  garments 
of  God's  incarnate  messengers.  You  may  see  them  all 
around  you  in  the  flames  that  blaze  upon  the  crest  of  the 
Grigna,  in  the  rose  that  blooms  across  the  heavens,  in  the 
shades  of  amethyst  that  lie  so  tenderly  upon  the  distant 
mountains,  in  the  sapphire  and  the  gold  that  burn  upon  the 
level  lake,  in  the  mist  of  violet  that  slowly  veils  them  all. 

And  then,  as  though  each  sense  was  to  be  assailed  in  turn, 
the  Campaniles  peal  out  their  evening  hymn  in  rich,  deep^ 
solemn  melody.  Each  slowly  uttered  cadence  pauses,  as 
though  listening  for  the  answer  from  some  distant  tower. 
No  hindering  walls  check  the  full  tide  of  the  vibrations, 
since  the  bells  hang  almost  as  much  outside  the  belfry 
windows   as  within.      Those   eloquent    tongues   fling  their 
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voices  upon  the  free  air  in  mellow  antiphons.  From  San 
Giovanni  and  Griante,  from  Bellagio  and  Yarenna,  from  the 
far  Madonna  and  Menaggio  come  the  answering  chimes. 
It  is  a  daily  confession  of  the  Christian  Faith.  At  midday 
it  is  the  same.  "  All  through  the  land,  in  remembrance  of 
the  hour  when  the  true  meaning  of  love  and  sacrifice  was 
revealed  to  the  human  race,  there  sweeps  the  music  of  church 
hells,  bidding  the  people  to  pause  in  their  work  and  pray. 
Many  a  peasant  raises  his  thoughts  for  a  moment  from  sordid 
cares  or  hard  labour,  and  realizes  that  there  is  an  unseen 
world."^ 

But  our  boat  will  find  ns  other  delights,  if  we  drift  along 
shore  by  villas  buried  behind  hedges  of  roses,  or  smothered 
among  magnolias  and  the  olea  fragrans,  trees  of  verbena 
and  heliotrope,  groves  of  myrtle  and  the  golden  orange.  We 
pause  by  great  masses  of  crimson  creeper,  festooning  rock 
and  wall,  climbing  over  the  grey  olives  or  streaming 
in  bleeding  rivers  down  the  dark  green  sides  of  majestic 
cypresses ;  or  we  round  a  little  headland,  crowned  with  the 
cactus  and  aloe,  and  trailing  the  long  weepers  of  its  willows 
in  the  wave.  Perhaps  we  reach  the  sunny  island  of  Co- 
macina  or  San  Giovanni,  row  round  it  to  see  some  of  the 
choicest  views  npon  the  lake,  and  sketch  the  picturesque 
old  tower  t  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena  di  Stabio  upon  the  main- 
land. Then  we  may  cross  to  the  little  grotto  opposite  the 
Villa  Arconati  on  the  Lavedo  promontory,  roofed  with 
maidenhair  fern,  and  in  its  weird  effects  of  light  and  colour 
see  a  miniature  of  the  famous  cave  at  Capri,  then  saunter 
home  by  the  rock-bound  eastern  shore,  Grosgalli. 

Or  we  cool  ourselves  in  the  shadows  of  the  Serbelloni  cliff, 
mark  the  points  from  which  many  a  well-known  picture 
has  been  painted  ;  watch  the  becalmed  camballo,X  the  pic- 
turesque barge  of  Pliny's  day,  with  eccentric  rudder  and 
arabesqued  gunwale,  lazily  waiting  for  the  Breva  di  Lecco  to 
*  Edna  Lyall.  f  Plate  II.  J  Plate  VI. 
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fill  its  sail ;  listen  to  the  harmonized  song  of  its  crew,  now 
wild,  now  tender ;  hang  on  the  last,  sweet,  slowly  dying  note, 
and  then  shudder  at  the  startling  maniac  laugh  with  which 
they  wake  the  echoes  and  chill  one's  blood. 

Then  we  may  explore  the  neglected  beauties  of  the  Lecco 
arm.  To  skirt  the  southern  shore  as  far  as  Onno,  cross  to 
Lierna  and  coast  up  to  Varenna,  forms  a  memorable  expe- 
rience. 

Or  we  may  seek  the  cool  Bay  of  Menaggio,  float  under  the 
grim  precipice  of  the  Sasso  Rancio,  picnic  in  the  smiling 
gardens  of  Graeta  near  its  foot,  and  drift  along,  as  time 
permits,  by  rock  and  castle,  ravines  spanned  by  airy  bridges, 
and  shores  laden  with  the  wealth  of  corn,  and  wine,  and 
silk. 

But  in  enumerating  the  attractive  uses  of  the  boat  we 
must  not  omit  fishing  and  a  moonlight  g^jro.  Ample 
sport  can  be  had  with  the  fly  under  the  rocks  during  the 
day,  but  a  merrier  game  is  found  in  choosing  a  dark  night, 
attracting  large  fish  by  means  of  fire  suspended  at  the  prow 
of  the  boat,  and  spearing  them  as  their  curiosity  brings 
them  to  the  surface.  A  bad  shot  sometimes  ends  in  a  cool  bath. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  my  fortune,  nor  that  of  anyone 
I  have  known,  to  hook,  net,  or  spear  a  specimen  of  those 
royal  fish  which  P.  Giovio  ascribes  to  the  Lake  of  Como. 
In  his  day,"^  he  says,  its  waters  were  the  haunt  of  trout 
weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  while  carp  could  be  caught 
double  that  size.  Moret  wonderful  and  exciting  still,  he  tells 
of  great  caves  in  the  rocky  coast  between  San  Griovanni  and 
Lezzeno  (Grosgallia  Saxa),  where  in  the  heat  of  summer 
great  monsters  (hurhuri  jpisces),  as  big  as  a  man,  might  be 
descried  cooling  themselves  in  the  glassy  depths ;  so  strong 
that  no  net  could  hold  them,  and  armed  with  a  coat  of 
mail  (gravique  squamarum  serie  tlioracati)  which  no  arrow 
could  pierce.  When  such  fish  as  these  are  feeding,  let  the 
*  De  Piscibus  Eomanis,  c.  38.  t  Descrp.  Lar.  Lac. 
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votaries  of  the  gentle  art  look  well  to  their  tackle.  But 
possibly  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  these  species  have 
become  extinct,  and  P.  Giovio  would  not  be  too  scrupulous 
when  he  had  undertaken  to  prove  the  excellence  of  the 
fish  of  his  own  lake  above  all  others.  His  assurance  that 
in  his  hrocliure  upon  the  Lake  of  Como,  no  heed  has  been 
paid  to  hearsay  (nihil  est  trihutum  fabulis),  must  be  taken 
cum  grano  salis. 

The  more  sentimental  will  give  the  palm  to  the  moon- 
light jpasseggiata  al  hatello  or  promenade  au  bateau,  especi- 
ally should  some  fair  nightingale  choose  to  sing  upon  the 
lake  that  evening,  or  the  world-famous  violincellist,  Signer 
Piatti,  open  the  doors  of  his  villa  and  wail  forth  his  pathetic 
music  to  the  panting  stars.  Pragrant  flowers  launch  their 
odours  on  the  balmy  air.  The  boat  rocks  to  the  liquid 
ripple.  Voice  or  viol  floats  out  its  soul  to  the  infinite 
silence.  A  spell  lies  upon  each  sense.  The  thoughts  that 
are  too  deep  for  words  begin  to  stir.  And  then  suddenly  a 
strident  tongue  from  a  gliding  barque  breaks  the  stillness  ; — 

"  Waal,  I  guess  this  is  real  slow.  Why  don't  somebody 
boss  a  dance  at  the  Bellevue,  just  to  take  the  creases  out  of 
one's  knees  ?  " 

Nothing  could  be  more  ideal  than  a  week  spent  in  a 
voyage  round  the  entire  lake,  like  that  made  by  P.  Giovio, 
when  he  wrote  his  Descriptio  Larii  LacuSy  to  which  re- 
peated reference  will  have  to  be  made.  He  followed  the 
coast  line,  visiting  each  point  of  interest  and  covering  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  six  days 
(sexto  die  complefo  universce  navigationis  cursu,  qui  per  oram 
centum  et  viginti  millihus  passuuin  conficitur). 

Nowadays,  a  small  steamer  may  be  hired  at  Como,  which 
will  achieve  the  same  feat  in  twelve  hours,  but  not  with  the 
same  results  of  repose,  observation  and  enjoyment. 

The  shoes  of  the  district,  made  of  canvas  uppers,  with 
thick  soles  of  string  (scarpe  di  tela),  and  costing  about  three 
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francs,  will  be  found  invaluable  for  comfort  and  safety  in 
traversing  the  roads,  paved  with  round  and  slippery  cobbles, 
or  in  crossing  steep,  smooth  rocks. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  rich  in  shells.*  Per- 
haps no  district  in  Europe  exhibits  such  a  variety  of  species 
and  abundance  of  individuals  within  so  small  an  area.  Mr. 
G.  Jefferies,  the  eminent  English  conchologist,  was  engaged 
in  investigating  the  mollusca  of  this  region  shortly  before 
his  death.  But  there  is  no  need  to  be  a  scientific  shell- 
hunter  in  order  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  variety  of  these 
treasures,  scattered  so  lavishly  all  around,  and  often  carry- 
ing us  in  their  quest  into  spots  of  untrodden  seclusion  and 
luxuriant  loveliness. 

The  region  is  as  rich  in  floraf  as  in  shells,  and  the  botanist 
will  happily  find  the  most  prolific  fields  of  his  research 
among  the  noblest  scenery  of  the  district,  as  e.^.,  the  Val 
Sassina,  the  Val  di  S.  Benedetto,  Monte  Grrigna,  Monte 
Campione,  and  Monte  Generoso. 

*  Appendix  A.  f  Appendix  B, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CONVENTIONAL  ROUND  OF  THE  LAKE  OF  COMO. 

"0,  si  bona  norint." — Virgil, 

Some  personal  experiences  will  furnisb.  typical  examples  of 
the  days  that  niay  be  spent  upon  the  Lake  of  Como. 

We  begin  with  the  conventional  round.  Our  boat  glides 
alongside  the  marble  steps  of  Villa  Carlotta,  embosomed  in 
a  little  paradise  of  tropical  luxuriance.  Several  treasures 
of  modern  sculpture  are  found  in  the  entrance-hall,  beyond 
which  there  is  little  of  interest. 

The  chief  work  is  a  frieze  by  Thorwaldsen,  begun  at  the 
command  of  Napoleon  I.  to  decorate  the  Quirinal  Palace  at 
E/ome.  The  Emperor  fell  before  it  was  finished,  but  Count 
Sommariva,  the  original  owner  of  the  villa,  assumed  the 
dethroned  monarch's  obligation,  and  had  the  work  completed 
for  himself  at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  The  frieze,  which  por- 
trays the  Triumph  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  makes  the 
entire  circuit  of  this  large  apartment,  but  its  details  are  im- 
perfectly seen,  for  want  of  better  light.  The  central  figure 
is  the  youthful  conqueror,  who  heads  the  victorious  proces- 
sion in  a  chariot  swiftly  driven  by  the  Groddess  of  Victory. 
His  mien  bespeaks  the  pride  of  conquest,  but  a  touch  of 
ennui  is  thrown  into  the  expression,  as  befits  the  man  who 
wept  because  there  were  no  more  fields  for  his  warlike 
ambition  to  reap. 

Behind  him  follow  warriors  in  variety  of  equipment, 
elephants,  bridleless  horses  laden  with  Eastern  spoils,  for- 
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lorn  captives  on  foot,  less  free  in  their  fetters  than  the 
victors'  beasts  of  burden,  while  citizens  who  seem  to  be 
calculating  the  benefits  of  victory  bring  up  the  rear.  The 
other  half  of  the  frieze  depicts  the  conqueror's  welcome 
home.  The  Grenius  of  Peace  meets  him  with  an  olive 
branch  and  horn  of  plenty.  The  people,  headed  by  his  own 
family,  strew  flowers  or  offer  gifts.  Balconies  are  crowded 
with  eager  spectators.  A  final  panel  shows  the  development 
of  commerce  through  successful  war.  The  many  groups  in 
this  work  deserve  much  longer  study  than  is  usually  given 
to  them.  The  two  figures  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession, on  the  left  hand  as  we  face  the  door,  are  said  to  be 
portraits  of  the  artist  and  his  patron.  Count  Sommariva. 

Canova's  Psyche  and  Cupid  is  a  more  popular  subject, 
since  it  appeals  to  humanity  at  large.  While  few  sympa- 
thize deeply  with  the  ambition  of  Alexander,  most  of  us 
know  how  the  birth  of  passion  transfigures  life.  There  is 
an  exquisite  abandon  about  Pysche,  who  is  lost  in  her  beauti- 
ful lover.  We  almost  hear  her  say,  "  I  would  die  a  hundred 
times  rather  than  be  deprived  of  thy  sweet  usage."  Those 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  visit  Rome  and  see  Raffaelle's 
rendering  of  the  myth  in  the  Villa  Farnesina,  will  learn  how 
"  many  waters  quench  not  love  "  in  the  heart  of  faithful 
Pysche,  not  even  the  crudest  waters  of  neglect  or  jealousy, 
or  tyranny  or  death. 

Psyche,  so  the  old  story  goes,  was  a  royal  child,  so  lovely 
that  men  saw  in  her  an  incarnation  of  divine  beauty,  and 
began  to  desert  the  shrine  of  Venus  to  lay  their  offerings  at 
the  feet  of  this  new  goddess?. 

But  Venus  could  brook  no  rival,  and  forthwith  summoning 
her  "  winged  bold  boy  of  evil  ways,"  she  pointed  out  the 
maiden,  and  bade  him  make  her  the  slave  of  an  unworthy 
love.  Meantime,  an  oracle  had  commanded  Pysche  to  be 
placed  upon  a  mountain  top,  as  for  the  bed  of  marriage  or 
of  death,  and  there  await  for  bridegroom  "  that  evil  serpent 
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thing,  by  reason  of  whom  even  the  gods  tremble,  and  the 
shadows  of  Styx  are  afraid." 

Then  Zephyr  bore  her  to  a  palace,  like  the  beauty  of  the 
loveliest  dream,  and  hither  Cupid  came  and  made  her  all  his 
own.  But  he  came  only  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
went  again  before  the  break  of  dawn,  so  that  Psyche  knew 
not  the  face  of  him  she  had  learnt  to  love,  and  of  whose 
sweet  usage  she  could  not  bear  to  be  deprived.  ISTor  had 
she  hope  of  seeing  him,  since  he  warned  her  that  if  ever 
in  an  evil  hour  curiosity  mastered  her,  so  that  she  espied 
his  bodily  form,  she  would  feel  his  embrace  no  more. 

But  the  course  of  true  love  never  ran  smooth,  and  now 
came  her  jealous  sisters,  who  contrived  to  work  upon  poor 
Psyche's  feelings  and  credulity,  until  she  believed  herself 
the  victim  of  a  dread  monster  in  her  unseen  lover,  whom 
she  resolved  to  slay.  But  when,  with  lamp  in  one  hand  and 
knife  in  the  other,  she  nerved  herself  for  the  fatal  blow,  the 
vision  that  met  her  eye  disarmed  her  purpose,  for  there  lay 
Cupid,  golden-locked  and  dewy-pinioned,  all  soft  and  white 
and  lovely.  Then  Pysche,  catching  sight  of  his  bow  and 
arrows,  drew  out  a  dart,  and  trying  the  temper  of  its 
point  upon  her  thumb,  drove  in  the  barb,  and  so  fell  into 
the  love  of  Love;  and  in  her  rapture  a  "drop  of  scalding 
oil  fell  from  her  lamp  upon  her  lover's  shoulder,  who  awoke, 
and  seeing  the  failure  of  her  faith,  took  flight  and  left  her. 

And  now  began  many  sorrows  for  Psyche,  the  bitter 
penalty  of  doubt  and  curiosity.  Venus  learnt  the  amour  of 
her  boy,  and  though  Juno  and  Ceres  received  her  overtures 
for  help  in  the  quest  of  Psyche  coldly  and  with  some  spite- 
ful taunts,  yet  from  Jupiter  she  obtained  the  use  of  Mercury, 
the  god  of  speech,  who  soon  tracked  out  for  her  the  object 
of  her  persecution.  With  insults  and  hardships,  many  and 
cruel,  did  Venus  ply  her  daughter-in-law,  to  whose  help 
came  in  turn  the  ant,  and  the  reed,  and  the  eagle,  and  the 
very  stones  of  the  walls,  all  for  the  sake  of  Love.     And  even 
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to  Hades,  across  Charon's  ferry  and  past  the  fierce  watch- 
dog of  Proserpine,  went  patient  Psyche,  since  love  is 
stronger  than  death,  and  brought  away  in  the  casket  of 
Venus  what  her  mistress  had  told  her  was  the  divine 
beauty  itself,  but  what  proved  to  be  the  sleep  of  the  dead. 

And  opening  the  casket  on  her  way,  that  she  might  touch 
herself  with  some  particle  of  the  precious  gift,  to  enhance 
her  own  fair  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  her  truant  lover  and  win 
him  back  again,  she  fell  into  a  deadly  sleep,  until  Cupid 
found  her,  and  by  the  touch  of  his  arrow  awoke  her  once 
more  to  life.  Then  Cupid,  who  had  grown  lovesick  for  his 
sweet  bride,  sought  his  father's  sympathy;  and  Jupiter 
granted  his  son's  desire,  and  bade  Mercury  bring  Psyche  to 
the  court  of  Heaven,  and  there  he  gave  her  a  draught  of  the 
immortal  wine,  saying,  "  Take  it  and  live  for  ever ;  nor  shall 
Cupid  ever  depart  from  thee." 

"  And  the  gods  sat  down  to  the  marriage  feast.  On  the 
first  couch  lay  the  bridegroom,  and  Psyche  in  his  bosom. 
His  rustic  serving  boy  bore  the  wine  to  Jupiter ;  and 
Bacchus  to  the  rest.  The  seasons  crimsoned  all  things  with 
their  roses.  Apollo  sang  to  the  lyre,  while  little  Pan 
prattled  on  his  reeds,  and  Venus  sweetly  danced  to  the  soft 
music.  Thus,  with  due  rites,  did  Psyche  pass  into  the 
power  of  Cupid  ;  and  from  them  was  born  the  daughter, 
whom  men  call  Voluptas  (Pleasure)."* 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  Myth  more  minutely  will 
find  all  they  wish  in  Tlie  Golden  Ass  of  Appuleius,  a 
quarry  out  of  which  material  has  been  dug  to  enrich  the 
Decameron,  Don  Quixote  and  Gil  Bias. 

The  romance  of  Appuleius,  and  its  illustration  by  Canova's 
chisel,  do  not  lose  in  interest,  if  it  be  true  that  they  are  the 
ultimate  evolution  of  the  germ  of  a  solar  myth,  born  in  the 
far  East,  in  times  too  remote  for  fancy,  among  the  Aryan 
ancestry  of  Europe.^ 

*  Quoted  from  the  translation  in  "Marius  the  Epicurean." 
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By  this  theory  what  we  have  come  to  regard  as  an  alle- 
gory of  love  is  but  a  tale  elaborated  from  the  natural  pheno- 
mena of  the  earth's  rotation.  It  is  the  drama  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  played  before  our  eyes  every  day.  It  is  the 
story  of  Eos  (Dawn  or  Evening)  and  Phoibos  (the  Sun), 
who  are  fated  to  part  in  the  moment  when  they  first  look 
upon  each  other;  yet  after  the  day-long  quest  of  Eos 
through  all  lands,  among  all  dangers,  against  overwhelming 
difficulties,  sustained  by  the  deathless  desire  to  see  her  lover 
once  again,  at  eventide  her  faithful  search  is  rewarded,  and 
she  is  found  face  to  face  with  the  bright  object  of  her  devo- 
tion."^ 

Close  by,  in  striking  contrast,  is  a  Magdalen  by  the  same 
artist.  She  has  sunk  upon  her  knees,  her  face  is  full  of 
desolate  sorrow,  her  marble  hands  and  arms  are  made  to 
utter  the  physical  weakness  of  grief,  her  whole  attitude  is 
eloquent  of  pain  and  penitence  ;  loss,  loneliness  and  love. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  group  of  Mars  and  Yenus, 
by  Acquisti,  It  may  tell  more  tales  than  one.  Certainly 
the  woman  pleads  and  the  man  stands  irresolute.  Perhaps 
he  is  caught  between  the  rival  claims  of  love  and  duty. 
Perhaps  she  would  win  him  from  the  savage  passion  of  war 
to  the  softer  arts  of  peace.  Anyhow  her  power  is  evident. 
She  can  inspire,  restrain,  unman. 

In  an  adjacent  room  are  some  designs  in  plaster  for 
Napoleon's  projected  Arch  of  Triumph  at  Milan.  They  are 
singular  trophies  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

This  villa  has  passed  to  the  Diike  of  Saxe-Meiningen  ; 
but  the  little  chapel  outside,  under  the  broad-leaved  plane- 
trees  near  the  water's  edge,  still  belongs  to  the  Sommariva 
family.  Many  visitors  pass  it  on  the  w^ay  to  Tremezzo,  but 
few  enter,  yet  it  is  worth  a  few  minutes'  delay.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  fine  Pieta  in  white  marble.  The  word  Pieta  means 
*  Cf.  "The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,"  by  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  p.  210. 
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"  pity,"  and  is  applied  to  painting  or  scnlptnre,  in  wliicli  the 
subject  is  the  dead  body  of  onr  Lord,  exhibited  to  the  com- 
passion of  men  and  angels.  The  lifeless  form  sometimes 
lies  across  the  mother's  knees,  sometimes  stands  erect  as  a 
half-length  figure. 

A  beautiful  Nativity  in  relief  decorates  the  front  of  the 
altar.  The  angles  of  the  chapel  contain  figures  representing 
Charity,  a  gracious  woman  tending  an  orphan  child;  Jus- 
tice, bearing  sword  and  scales;  Religion,  carrying  a  cross 
and  wearing  a  glory  about  the  head ;  The  Love  of  God,  a 
beautiful  being,  with  footsteps  guided  by  the  Divine  Will, 
wings  for  swiftness  to  perform  it,  and  an  upturned  face  of 
intense  devotion.  Opposite  the  altar  are  the  Angel  of  Bless- 
ing, holding  a  shell  of  Holy  Water,  and  the  Angel  of 
Resurrection,  whose  face  is  bright  and  calm  with  trustful 
hope.  More  angels  float  upon  the  ceiling ;  in  their  hands  are 
the  signs  of  the  Redeemer's  Passion,  scourge,  thorns,  hand- 
kerchief of  S.  Veronica,  nails,  sponge,  hyssop  and  spear. 

There  is  a  monument  to  Count  Sommariva  by  Marchesi. 
The  angel  of  death  leads  him  away,  but  in  departing  the 
father  counsels  his  son  to  take  to  his  bosom  the  arts  which 
have  enriched  his  own  life.  The  arts  are  represented  by  a 
fair  woman,  who  holds  a  sculptor's  mallet  in  her  hand. 

Taking  leave  of  the  little  chapel,  we  walk  a  few  paces  to 
Casa  Cornelia,  Tremezzo,  where  every  one  is  sure  of  a  cour- 
teous welcome  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  F.  Brockett.  Happy 
they  who  carry  off  one  of  his  bits  of  imprisoned  sunshine  ! 

Re-embarking,  we  cross  to  the  Villa  Melzi.  Count  Melzi, 
who  built  it,  was  Vice-President  of  the  Cis-Alpine 
Republic,  under  Napoleon  I.  A  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
in  his  thirty-third  year,  by  Appiani,  hangs  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  The  face  is  strikingly  handsome,  and  wears  a  look 
of  deep  abstraction.  In  strange  contrast  is  a  bust  of  Michael 
Angelo  by  himself.  The  strong,  stern  face  of  the  sculptor 
makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  its  ugly  disfigurement  of  the 
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nose,  early  broken  by  the  mallet  of  a  jealous  fellow-student. 
There  is  a  great  charm  in  the  frescoed  walls  of  the  rooms. 
In  one,  groups  of  children  play  their  various  games.  In 
another,  we  seem  to  be  embowered  in  the  depths  of  a  forest. 
In  a  third,  the  eye  is  met  by  every  flower  that  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  produce.  In  a  fourth,  we  are  transported  to 
Parnassus  and  have  Muses  for  company. 

In  the  chapel  is  a  very  unconventional  statue  of  Christ, 
by  CornoUi.  He  is  portrayed  as  a  young  man  in  meditation, 
embracing  a  cross  with  his  right  arm.  A  fresco  on  the 
right  wall  has  a  portrait  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci  teaching  his 
pupil,  Francesco  Melzi,  the  art  of  designing,  while  another 
shows  Leonardo  on  his  death-bed,  in  the  act  of  bequeathing 
his  studio  to  Francesco.  A  beautiful  friendship  bound  to- 
gether the  old  Leonardo  and  the  young  Francesco.  The 
Melzi  family  had  a  lovely  villa  at  Vaprio,  to  which  the 
great  master  often  fled  from  Milan  for  congenial  repose, 
or  to  escape  the  inconvenience  of  a  French  occupation. 
Francesco's  fortunes  were  so  linked  with  Leonardo's  that  he 
accompanied  him  into  France,  when,  in  1516,  the  old  artist 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Francis  to  settle  at  Amboise. 
Three  years  later  it  was  the  pupil's  sad  duty  to  announce 
his  master's  death  to  the  King.  Francesco  was  appointed 
executor  of  Leonardo's  will,  and  in  writing  to  the  Da  Vinci 
family  on  the  subject  he  says :  "  He  was  to  me  the  best  of 
fathers.  .  .  .  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  nature  to  reproduce 
another  such  a  man." 

Upon  a  beautiful  terrace  in  the  garden,  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  is  Corelli's  group  in  marble  of  Dante  and 
Beatrice.  It  may  best  be  studied  from  a  cool  pagoda,  of 
which  the  doorway  so  exactly  frames  in  the  piece  of  statuary 
as  to  help  us  to  concentrate  our  thought  upon  the  subject. 
The  artist  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his  work  the  feeling 
that  the  genius  of  Dante  was  quickened,  inspired,  and  con- 
trolled by  a  lofty  and  pure  ideal  of  womanhood. 
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Quitting  these  lovely  grounds,  we  stroll  to  Bellagio, 
beneath  a  shady  avenue  of  planes,  and  pass  the  palatial 
Hotel  Grande  Bretagne,  unrivalled  for  its  magnificent  dining- 
hall  and  luxurions  salon  and  admirable  management,  under 
Herr  Meier.  Then  we  buy  fruit  under  the  arcades,  silk  at 
Poletti's,  photographs  at  Bosetti's,  olive-wood  at  Gilardoni's, 
change  money  at  Greppi's,  call  at  the  old  established  Hotel 
Genazzini  to  see  upon  its  terrace  the  record  of  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  lake  for  a  century  past,  visit  the  old  parish 
church  with  its  sloping  floor  and  Lombard  apse,  stroll  in  the 
gardens  of  the  sumptuous  Grand  Hotel,  and  then  climb  by 
the  quaint,  irregular  stairways,  which  serve  for  streets,  to 
the  extensive  grounds  of  the  Villa  Serbelloni,  which  is  now 
a  descendance  of  the  Hotel  Grande  Bretagne. 

P.  Giovio  unhesitatingly  assumes  that  this  promontory  of 
Bellagio  was  the  site  of  that  Villa  which  Pliny  called 
"  Tragedy,"  because  it  was  elevated  upon  lofty  rocks,  like 
the  high  shoes  of  a  tragic  actor.  Certainly  it  is  true  that 
this  point  answers  to  Pliny's  description  of  an  outlook 
upon  the  lake,  stretching  out  on  either  hand  into  two  wide 
seas.  At  a  glance  we  comprehend  the  derivation  of  the 
name  Bellagio  from  its  situation,  Bi-lacus,  between  two 
lakes. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  this  headland  was  not  clothed 
by  a  wealth  of  trees,  as  at  present,  but  was  crowned  by  a 
fortress,  notorious  for  the  shelter  which  it  had  long  given  to 
the  regenades  of  all  the  country  round.  In  1375  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti  decreed  the  demolition  of  this  Cave  of  Adullam 
once  and  for  ever.  The  Marquis  Stanga,  however,  a  prime 
favourite  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  got  permission  to  build  a 
princely  mansion  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  but  it 
was  burnt  down  by  the  pirates  of  the  lake  soon  after  its 
completion.  These  marauders  were  the  Cavargnoni,  a  clan 
which  got  their  name  from  the  Val  Cavargna  in  the  Val 
Menaggio,  and  were  distinguished,  according  to  P.  Giovio, 
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"by  a  genius  for  picking  quarrels,  and  a  wit  chiefly  of  tlie 
sanguinary  sort.     They  were  like  Burgundy's  soldiers, 

**  Who  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood."* 

Gr.  B.  Giovio,  in  his  Lettere  Lariane,  recounts  an  amusing 
adventure  which  befell  the  natural  philosopher,  Lazzaro 
Spallanzani,  in  1772,  when  in  the  company  of  some  friends 
he  made  an  excursion  into  the  Val  Menaggio.  Here  he 
fell  in  with  some  young  girls,  who  no  sooner  saw  a  man 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  comrades  than  they  fired  off  a  volley 
of  pistol-shots.  The  familiar  signal  brought  the  Cavargnoni 
to  the  scene  of  action,  armed  to  the  teeth.  For  a  moment 
the  poor  philosopher  thought  that  the  end  had  come  to  his 
researches  ;  but  when  the  gentlemen  of  the  valley  discovered 
the  peaceful  and  scientific  equipment  of  the  intruders,  not 
not  only  was  a  free  passage  accorded,  but  every  hospitality 
shown  to  them.  The  sortie  was  due  to  the  impression  that 
the  revenue  officers  were  making  a  descent  upon  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  claim  the  salt  tax. 

Upon  the  site  of  Stanga's  mansion  an  inferior  house  was 
built  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Ercole 
Sfondrate,  who  had  commanded  the  Papal  forces  in  France 
against  Henry  of  Navarre.  It  was  he  who  planted  the  pro- 
montory with  its  groves  of  trees,  retiring  to  their  peaceful 
shade  for  the  close  of  his  days. 

It  was  to  gratify  Francesco  Sfondrate,  who  owned  a  lordly 
property  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  that  P.  Giovio  wrote  his 
JDescriptio  Larii  Lacus.  To  what  tune  his  pen  was  gilded 
for  the  work  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  from  the  deli- 
cate flatteries  offered  to  his  patron's  wealth,  discrimination 
and  intellect,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  writer's  principles, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  Paolo  was  well  paid. 

Dionysio  Somentio  tells  a  pretty  story  of  the  publication 
of  this  famous  pamphlet,  in  his  preface  to  the  first  edition, 
dated  1558. 

*  Hen.  V.  Act.  v.  sc.  ii. 
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He  had  gone  to  the  Lake  of  Como  to  investigate  a  case  of 
murder  for  his  patron,  Nicolo  Sfondrate,  and  found  himself 
enchanted  by  the  unimagined  beauty  of  its  shores.  The 
promontory  of  Bellagio,  his  patron's  estate,  had  particularly 
fascinated  him  with  its  prospect  of  three  lakes  {tres  lacus 
prospectantis),  its  princely  mansion  big  enough  for  the 
largest  family,  its  spring  of  fresh  water  at  the  top,  its  gardens, 
fraits,  wine ;  most  of  all,  its  staircase  of  eight  hundred  steps, 
beautifully  made  of  most  durable  stone,  from  the  level  of 
the  lake  to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Upon  his  return,  having 
recounted  to  his  patron  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced, 
Nicolo  expressed  a  wish  to  combine  for  him  a  repetition  of 
the  enjoyment  with  immunity  from  the  fatigue  of  another 
journey,  by  conjuring  up  then  and  there  before  his  eyes  the 
very  scenes  he  had  just  left  behind  ;  and  therewith  begged 
him  to  fetch  from  the  library  P.  Giovio's  little  work,  in 
which  he  so  graphically  describes  the  lake  as  to  make  every 
feature  of  it  live  before  the  reader.  It  was  Somentio's  first 
introduction  to  the  book,  and  he  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of 
publishing  it  for  the  delectation  of  mankind  and  the  glory 
of  his  patron. 

From  the  Sfondrati  the  property  passed  into  the  famous 
Milanese  family  of  the  Serbelloni,  second  to  none  for  the 
soldiers  and  statesmen  whom  it  has  given  to  its  country. 

Near  the  top  of  the  headland  is  a  narrow  perch  on  the  edge 
of  precipitous  rocks,  to  which  local  tradition  attaches  a  grim 
story.  In  the  castle,  which  formerly  stood  close  by,  a  woman 
once  ruled,  who  set  no  bounds  to  her  amours,  and  had  her 
intrigues  with  all  the  gallants  of  the  Lake.  But  her  pas- 
sions were  surpassed  by  her  jealousy,  so  that  even  when 
weary  of  her  lovers  she  could  brook  no  transfer  of  their 
affections  elsewhere.  Accordingly  she  had  her  whilom 
favourites  dropped  from  this  giddy  ledge  into  the  oubliette 
of  the  Lake  below. 
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"  In  seno  i  saeri 
Vasi  celando,  sugli  ignudi  scogli 
Nuova  patria  fondava,  e  dell  'antica 
Da  Varenna  scorgea  rultimo  f  amo. " — Fumeo. 

The  steamer  bears  us  along  the  shore  of  the  bright,  luxuriant 
Tremezzina,  or  district  of  Tremezzo,  which  so  well  merits  its 
name  of  "  The  Garden  of  Lombardy."  Gliding  round  the  point 
of  the  promontory  of  Laved o,  under  the  gleaming  villa  Arco- 
nati  and  the  blessing  hand  of  its  guardian,  S.  Ambrose,  we 
notice  an  inscription  upon  the  wall  within  the  little  port, 
which  runs  thus :  Hie  Larius  lingebat  Oct,  6.  1868 ;  Here 
Larius  lapped,  &c. 

Larius  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  Cato, 
in  his  Ori(fines,  derives  the  name  from  an  Etruscan  word 
meaning  "chief,"  or  "of  first  importance,"  since  in  the 
earliest  times  this  lake  ranked  first  among  Italian  waters. 
To  this  Virgil  probably  alludes  in  his  apostrophe  Te  Lari 
Maxume*  "  as  the  poet,"  says  P.  Giovio,  "  was  a  great 
authority  on  all  antiquarian  subjects."  Another  derivation 
connects  the  word  with  laurus,  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
any  exuberance  of  the  laurel  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  to 
justify  this  conjecture. 

The  lake  has  long  been  known  only  by  the  name  of  its 

*  Georg.  ii.  159. 
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chief  town,  Como,  in  accordance  with  a  tendency  observable 
in  the  case  of  lakes  generally  to  abandon  their  old  nomen- 
clature and  call  themselves  after  their  principal  places. 
Thus  Lacus  Benacus  has  become  the  Lake  of  Garda ;  Lacus 
Ceresius,  the  Lake  of  Lugano  ;  Lacus  Lemanus,  the  Lake  of 
Geneva. 

As  to  the  name  Como,  Cassiodorus,*  in  a  letter  to  Theodoric, 
after  enumerating  the  charms  of  the  city,  says  that  it  has 
fitly  been  called  Como,  since  it  rejoices  in  the  adornment 
(compta)  of  so  many  natural  advantages.  Merito,  ergo, 
Como  nomen  accepit,  quae  tantis  Icetatur  compta  munerihus. 
But  philology  was  not  the  strong  point  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  derivation  of  Como  from  compta  is  inadmissible. 

Ko  doubt  B.  Giovio  is  right  when  he  derives  the  name 
from  the  Greek  word  KWfir]  (Kome),  a  small  town.  At  a 
very  early  period  those  universal  colonizers,  the  Greeks, 
settled  in  every  part  of  Italy,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  accord- 
ing to  Cornelius  Alexander,  This  original  Greek  town  of 
Como  was  destroyed  by  the  Rhaetians,  after  it  had  been 
for  many  years  occupied  by  a  Roman  colony,  a  piece  of 
history  recorded  in  the  name  Coloniola,  a  suburb  of  the 
present  city.  The  depopulated  country  was  recolonized 
successively  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  C.  Scipio  and  Julius 
Caesar,  and  hence  there  sprang  up  on  the  site  of  the  ruined 
Como  anew  city,  which  received  the  name  of  Novum  Comum, 
or  New  Como. 

Travellers  studious  of  economy  would  do  well  to  take 
second-class  tickets  on  the  steamers.  They  are  half  the 
price  of  first-class  fare  ;  the  forepart  of  the  boat  affords 
far  better  views,  supplies  more  air,  and  avoids  the  smoke 
from  the  funnel.  True,  one  loses  the  awning  which  is 
stretched  over  the  after-deck ;  but  an  Italian  sunshade, 
white,  green,  or  red,  costing  four  or  five  francs  at  Bellagio, 
will  serve  our  purpose  as  well  or  better.  "But  the 
*  B.  Giovio's  Hist.  Patr.  Lib.  i. 
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society  ?  "  you  say.  Well,  you  will  find  yourself  among  the 
peasantry.  But,  have  you  not  come  to  see  Italy  and  the 
Italians  ?  You  can  observe  these  picturesque  people  more 
closely"^  in  the  bows  of  a  steamer  than  elsewhere.  The 
opportunity  is  brief.  There  is  nothing  novel  about  the 
people  under  the  awning.  Them,  or  their  fac-similes,  you 
may  meet,  every  day,  at  home. 

There  is  much  to  be  learnt  on  board  these  steamers  about 
the  simple,  good-natured,  polite,  Italian  folk.  Now  we 
meet  an  Improvisatore,  who  twangs  his  guitar,  and  chants 
his  flowing  recitatives.  His  audience  is  his  subject.  His  eye 
is  keen  and  his  wit  versatile.  He  pays  a  compliment  here, 
reddens  a  cheek  there,  touches  a  tender  memory  in  someone 
else,  welcomes  the  foreigner  gracefully,  rallies  a  friend  with- 
out mercy,  provokes  in  turn  the  laugh,  the  sigh,  the  tear. 
Then  there  is  the  group  of  acrobats,  with  music  drawn  out 
of  a  goatskin,  and  limbs  as  supple,  and  motions  as  graceful, 
as  those  of  tlie  wild  deer.  They  breakfast  off  a  crust,  and 
seem  to  deem  it  luxury. 

Or  we  see  the  bird-seller,  with  bundles  of  gay-plumaged 
denizens  of  the  mountains,  ranging  in  size  from  the  wren 
to  the  grouse.  In  our  walks  we  find  scores  of  snares  made 
of  a  willow-twig  and  a  noose  of  string,  and  baited  with  a 
bunch  of  scarlet  berries.     These  are  deadly  bird-traps. 

A  most  fatal  method  of  bird-catchino-  is  the  roccolo,  which 
may  be  seen  upon  scores  of  knolls  round  the  lake.  It  con- 
sists of  a  circular  trellis  work  about  twenty  yards  in 
diameter,  covered  with  green  creepers,  and  planted  inside 
with  trees  so  as  to  form  a  cool,  attractive  bower.  Small 
cages  of  decoy  birds  of  many  sorts  are  hung  among  the 
branches.  The  circle  is  enclosed  at  the  sides  by  an  extremely 
fine  silken  net,  very  loosely  suspended  between  two  other 
nets  with  large  diamond-shaped  mesh,  drawn  very  .tight. 
Within  a  few  paces  is  a  tall  tower,  in  which  a  man,  armed 

*  Plate  VI. 
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with  a  missile  called  II  falchetto,  or  tlie  hawk,  is  posted 
to  watch  the  trap.  ISTo  sooner  does  he  see  a  few  birds 
settling  upon  the  trees  inside,  than  with  a  loud  cry  he 
throws  the  falchetto  into  the  middle  of  the  bower.  The 
birds,  mistaking  it  for  a  hawk,  scatter  in  all  directions,  and 
flying  low  to  avoid  it,  are  inextricably  caught  in  the  fine  net, 
which  is  forced  through  one  of  the  large  meshes  of  the 
outer  net,  and  closing  round  its  victim  like  a  pocket,  holds 
it  faster  the  more  it  struggles.  As  many  as  two  hundred 
are  sometimes  caught  in  a  day  in  one  roccolo,  so  that  the 
total  destruction  must  be  enormous. 

Sometimes  a  very  cruel  plan  is  adopted.  A  long  wire  is 
carried  from  the  tower  to  the  vicinity  of  the  trees.  To  this 
several  lateral  threads  are  attached,  to  the  ends  of  which  little 
birds  are  tied  by  the  leg.  The  string  is  then  pulled  so  as  to 
make  the  wretched  captives  flutter  and  attract  the  passing 
birds. 

Nature  starts  with  a  fair  balance  of  forces,  but  the  equi- 
librium is  disturbed  by  the  excessive  destruction  of  birds. 
Their  thinned  ranks  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  keeping 
down  the  teeming  insect  life,  hostile  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  vendor  in  his  efforts  to  palm 
off  stale  goods  as  "  caught  this  morning,"  or  to  inflate 
prices  by  keeping  out  of  sight  his  reserve  stock.  But,  if  he 
can  sell  well,  his  compatriots  can  buy  well,  too.  The  secret 
of  making  a  good  bargain  is  to  be  amiable,  polite  and  com- 
plimentary. 

Remonstrate  with  the  bird  catcher  for  the  indiscriminate 
and  wholesale  slaughter  of  his  prey,  and  he  laughingly 
replies,  "Ah  !  it  is  well  for  you  to  plead  for  the  birds;  you 
who  can  furnish  your  table  with  many  choice  and  tasty 
dishes  every  day.  But  the  poor  man  has  only  a  piece  of 
bread :  it  is  very  dry ;  he  looks  up  into  the  tree  and  sees  a 
bird — '  bang ' — and  he  has  a  dainty  morsel  to  give  a  relish  to 
his  poor  crust." 
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Or  ifc  may  be  we  see  a  pretty  little  quarrel,  and  from  the 
voices  and  gestures  of  the  disputant  anticipate  some  knif- 
ing. But  the  worst  is  reached  when  those  hands  are  rigidly 
extended,  and  the  knuckles,  convulsively  shaking,  are  held 
defiantly  within  an  inch  of  one  another's  noses.  The  storm 
subsides  as  rapidly  as  it  arose. 

Then  there  are  cassocked  priests,  who  wear  broad- 
brimmed  beavers,  and  are  devoted  to  snuff.  They  are 
mostly  of  the  peasant  class,  with  the  advantage  of  a  training 
at  an  ecclesiastical  College,  to  which  they  were  sent  at  an 
early  age.  They  earn  peasants'  pay,  and  are  often  a  bright 
light  in  their  parishes.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  more 
exemplary  clergymen  than  the  peasant  priests  of  some  of 
the  parishes  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  If  it  be  one  of  the 
Hours  of  the  Church,  these  good  fathers  will  fall  to  saying 
the  proper  office,  let  them  be  where  they  may.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  sights  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  an  aged 
Bishop  and  his  Chaplain,  saying  antiphonally,  the  Psalms,  at 
the  Hour  of  Ave  Maria,  in  a  railway  carriage.  Manzoni's* 
introduction  of  Don  Abbondio  to  his  readers  will  often 
come  into  mind,  when  we  see  some  Padre  repeating  his 
office  on  the  highway,  or  deck  of  the  boat,t  and  now  and 
then,  between  one  psalm  and  another,  shutting  the  Breviary 
upon  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand,  keeping  it  there  for 
a  mark,  and  then  putting  both  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
the  right  (with  the  closed  book)  on  the  palm  of  the  left, 
and  so  proceeding  with  eyes  and  ears  alive  to  every  passing 
incident,  while  his  lips  repeat  mechanically  the  language  of 
his  prayers. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  time  of  the  Conscription,  and  the  poor 
lads  drink  too  much  in  order  to  drown  their  trouble.  They 
stand  in  circles  with  their  arms  round  each  other's  necks, 
and  bawl  out  patriotic  songs  about  Italy  and  war.  But  the 
enthusiasm  is  artificial.  The  system  is  detested.  Boys  are 
taken  from  home  and  trade  for  three  years,  to  return  cowed, 
*  I  Promessi  Sposi.         f  Plate  VI. 
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corrupted,  'and  without  a  livelihood.  The  army  is  a  very 
hard  service  in  Italy,  and  so,  no  wonder,  that  those  who 
draw  a  low  number  are  sometimes  seen  sobbing  like  girls. 
The  State  needs  a  draft  of,  say,  thirty  from  a  district.  All 
must  go  who  draw  up  to  that  number,  nor  are  the  next  ten 
safe,  as  any  failures  among  the  thirty  will  have  to  be 
supplied  from  the  higher  decade,  and,  sometimes,  the 
Minister  of  "War  requires  a  few  more  recruits  than  he  ex- 
pected. 

One  of  the  novel  sights  to  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  in  the  autumn  is  a  large  vat  full  of  grapes,  on  the 
beach,  in  which  are  half-a-dozen  little  boys  treading  out 
the  juice.  They  are  naked,  and  as  like  to  Correggio's  Putti 
as  possible.  They  shout  and  laugh  and  sing,  as  they  dance  in 
the  great  tub,  washing  one  another's  faces  with  the  rich, 
purple  liquor,  and  playing  off  all  kinds  of  mischievous 
tricks. 

If  we  wish  to  see  someone  "  treading  the  wine-press 
alone,"  we  must  go  into  the  outhouse  of  a  wineshop  ashore, 
where  we  shall  find  a  strong,  patient,  bare-legged  man, 
pounding  away  at  the  great  clusters  in  a  barrel  which  he 
just  seems  to  fit.  As  he  takes  the  grapes  from  the  crate  in 
which  they  are  packed,  and  drops  them  into  his  tub,  his 
feet  catch  them,  like  hands,  and  crush  out  the  foaming 
juice  in  a  quite  artistic  way.  People  often  profess  to  feel 
great  disgust  at  this  use  of  feet,  but  it  needs  only  a  little 
reflection  to  convince  us  how  much  more  cleanly  they  are  for 
the  purpose  than  hands.  Machinery  is  inadmissible,  since 
the  crushing  of  the  grape  seed  must  spoil  the  wine,  and  no 
mechanical  contrivance  has  yet  been  found  of  sufficient 
delicacy  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  on  Como  than  the  view 
which  meets  the  eye  as  the  boat  bears  us  from  the  steamer 
to  the  beach  at  Spurano  or  Isola.  Between  the  shore  and 
the  Island  of  Comacina  or  San   Giovanni  stretches  away  a 
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narrow  reach  of  water,  called  Zocca  del  Olio,  so  serenely 
sheltered  as  to  be  almost  always  a  mirror  of  surrounding- 
glories,  and  closed  in  at  the  farther  end  by  Argegno  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Yal  Intelvi.  We  seem  to  have  found  a 
new  lake,  which  compresses  into  the  compass  of  a  glance  all 
the  wealth  of  beauty  elsewhere  scattered  over  wider  fields. 
The  sheet  of  water,  glowing  with  reflected  colour,  is  some- 
times supposed  to  be  the  Euripus,  of  which  Pliny  the 
Younger  writes  in  one  of  his  letters.  The  chief  ground  for 
the  hypothesis  is,  that  at  Lenno,  not  far  away,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  promontory  of  Balbianello  or  Lavedo, 
remains  of  a  villa  are  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lake, 
when  the  water  is  low,  which  might  have  been  one  of  Pliny's. 
The  situation  answers,  to  some  extent,  to  the  description  of 
his  villa,  which  he  humourously  called  "  Comedy,"  while  the 
promontory  of  Bellagio  would  serve  well  for  the  site  of  the 
sister  residence,  which  he  designated  "  Tragedy." 

Let  him  speak  for  himself  in  his  letter  to  Romanus*: — 
"  On  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Como  I  have  several 
villas,  but  two  occupy  me  most,  because  I  like  them  best. 
One  planted  on  rocks,  after  the  fashion  of  Baise,  overlooks 
the  Lake.  The  other,  no  less  after  the  fashion  of  Baiae,  touches 
it.  So  I  am  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  former  Tragedy,  the 
latter  Comedy  ;  that,  because  it  is  lifted,  as  you  may  say, 
on  the  tragic  shoe,  while  this  rests  only  on  the  comic  slipper. 
Each  has  its  charm.  This  one  enjoys  a  nearer,  that  a  wider 
prospect  of  the  lake.  This  embraces  one  bay  of  gentle  sweep  ; 
that  commands  two  from  its  perch  on  a  lofty  ridge.  There, 
a  straight  walk  stretches  above  the  beach  in  a  long  vista  ; 
here,  a  broad  terrace  gently  slopes  towards  the  shore.  That 
one  feels  no  waves  ;  this  one  breaks  them.  From  that  you 
may  look  down  upon  the  fishermen  below  ;  while  from  this  you 
may  yourself  fish,  and  throw  the  hook  from  your  bedroom,, 
and  almost  from  your  very  bed,  just  as  from  a  little  boat." 

*  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  7. 
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The  passsge  from  whicli  Pliny  is  supposed  by  some  to 
allnde  to  the  Zocca  del  Olio,  the  Bay  of  Oil,  or  olive-fringed 
strait  between  Comacina  and  the  mainland,  is  so  descriptive 
of  many  villas  to-day  that  it  may  be  read  with  interest.  It 
occurs  in  a  letter  to  Rufus*  : — 

"  How  fares  Como,  our  common  joy  ?  How  is  the  charm- 
ing villa,  the  vernal  portico,  the  shady  avenue  of  planes ;  the 
strait,  green  and  jewelled ;  the  lake  stretching  below  to  await 
your  orders ;  the  promenade  so  soft  and  firm ;  the  sunny 
bath ;  the  rooms  for  the  many  and  for  the  few ;  the  chambers 
for  mid-day  siesta  and  midnight  sleep  ?  " 

On  our  left,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
rises  Isola  Comacina.  Some  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
three  hundred  yards  wide  in  its  broadest  part,  tenanted  but 
by  one  family  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel,  and  without 
any  complete  building,  except  the  little  Church  of  San 
Giovanni,  in  which  a  rough  inscription  records  the  year  of 
its  desolation,  this  islet  has  played  a  part  in  history  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  the 
one  island  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  In  early  writings  of  the 
Christian  era  the  adjective  comadnus  is  used  to  describe 
what  belongs  to  the  city,  state  or  lake  of  Como.  Some- 
times the  alternative  word  cumanus  is  employed.  At  the 
present  time  the  island  is  best  known  locally  by  the  name  of 
San  Giovanni  or  S.  John  the  Baptist,  from  the  little  charch 
dedicated  to  that  Saint  upon  its  olive-clad  ridge. 

S.  Giovanni  lures  back  our  thoughts  to  the  strange  story 
of  the  Lombards  and  their  invasion  of  Italy,  so  full  of  start- 
ling romance  and  picturesque  incident.  We  find  ourselves 
midway  in  the  sixth  century.  The  Emperor  Justin  reigns 
at  Constantinople.  His  court  is  honeycombed  by  intrigue. 
Narses,  a  eunuch,  has  reconquered  Italy  for  the  Empire.  A 
general  of  consummate  skill  and  bravery,  he  has  done  what 
his  predecessor  Belisarius  was  recalled  for  not  doing.     He 

•  Plin.  Ep.  i.  8. 
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has  entirely  crnslied  tlie  Goths.  Totila  is  slain.  His  suc- 
cessor, Teja,  is  defeated.  Their  power  lies  in  ruins,  but  the 
avarice  of  N'arses  has  raised  up  enemies  for  him.  Threats 
of  revolt  lead  to  his  recall.  The  Empress  Sophia  adds  in- 
sult to  injury  :  "Arms  for  men,"  is  her  sneering  sarcasm; 
"  for  women  and  eunuchs  the  distaff  and  spindle.  ISTarses 
will  find  them  ready  for  him  upon  his  return." 

There  is  a  sting  in  the  taunt  which  enters  deeply  into  his 
soul.  Wounded  to  the  quick,  he  swears  that  he  will  spin  a 
thread  which  all  her  skill  will  not  avail  to  mnravel.  He 
plans  a  sweet  and  ample  revenge.  Retiring  to  Naples,  he 
makes  overtures  to  the  Lombards,  a  powerful  German 
nation,  to  invade  and  occupy  Italy,  describing  the  country  in 
glowing  terms  likely  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  those  Northern 
warriors.  They  came,  those  men  of  enormous  stature,  long- 
bearded  and  loosely  clad,  with  blue  eyes  looking  out  from 
under  a  yellow  shock  of  hair,  fierce,  brave,  passionate, 
licentious,  striking  hard  and  gripping  fast ;  they  came,  and 
the  wrongs  of  Narses  were  expiated  by  the  loss  of  Italy  to 
the  Empire.  The  Italians  yielded  almost  without  resistance, 
partly  from  the  panic  inspired  by  the  warlike  fame  of  the 
invaders,  partly  from  the  feeling  that  no  change  of  masters 
could  be  for  the  worse.  In  five  months  after  leaving  his 
native  Pannonia  Alboin  was  at  the  gates  of  Milan.  Pavia, 
which  alone  defied  him,  became  his  capital. 

The  Lombard  monarchy  was  elective,  and  after  the  tragic 
death  of  Alboin,  devised  for  him  by  his  wife,  Rosamund,  in 
revenge  for  an  act  of  drunken  brutality  in  compelling  her 
to  drink  wine  out  of  a  cup  formed  from  her  father's  skull 
Clepho  became  king.  But  he  was  speedily  assassinated,  and 
the  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  thirty  dukes,  each  ruling 
in  his  own  city.  For  ten  unhappy  years  this  state  of  things 
lasted,  until  Childepert,  King  of  the  Franks,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  inevitable  discord  to  invade  Italy.  In  the  face 
of  this  danger  Autaris  was  elected  king,  a.d.  684,  in  order 
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to  unite  the  Lombard  power  to  meet  the  forces  of  Childepert. 
Antaris  was  victorious  over  the  invaders,  and  not  only  so, 
but  he  pushed  his  conquest  of  Italy  to  the  south  of  Calabria, 
where  he  rode  his  horse  into  the  waves  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  touching  the  column  which  stood  upon  the  shore 
with  his  spear,  claimed  it  as  the  perpetual  boundary  of  his 
domain."^ 

But  while  the  greater  part  of  Italy  thus  lay  at  the  con- 
queror's feet,  one  little  spot  of  free  soil  retained  its  inde- 
pendence and  continued  loyal  to  the  ancient  Empire. 

This  was  the  Isola  Comacina,  nestling  under  the  olive- 
fringed  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  so  sequestered  as 
to  be  almost  forgotten  in  the  din  and  strife  of  war.  Twenty 
years  before,  when  Alboin  and  his  army  overran  Italy, 
Francioni  or  Francillioni,  an  Italian  general,  probably  the 
governor  of  Como,  retired  to  this  secluded  island,  which  he 
strongly  fortified  and  maintained  as  the  one  vestige  in  the 
north  of  Italy  of  that  Imperial  Power  which  had  been 
swept  away,  at  the  invitation  of  Narses,  by  the  flood  of 
barbarian  invasion.  Many  cities,  says  Deacon  Paul,  the 
chronicler  of  that  period,  deposited  their  treasures  here  to 
save  them  from  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  in  the  faint 
hope  that  before  long  the  tide  of  affairs  might  turn. 

Refugees  flocked  to  this  safe  retreat.  The  years  continued 
to  be  reckoned  by  the  names  of  consuls,  and  the  sentiment 
of  allegiance  to  the  inaccessible  Emperor  at  Constantinople 
was  still  loyally  fostered.  The  two  following  inscriptions 
found  at  Lenno,  of  the  years  571  and  572  a.d.,  famish  proof 
of  this  statement: — 

£^^c  requiescit  in  pace  fam.  XPI.  Laurentins  V.8.  qui 
vixit  in  hoc  soec.  ann.  LV.  dejp.  s.  d.  iiii.  nonas  Julii  p.  c.  dn, 
Instinipp.  Aug.  Ann.  vi.  ind.  iiii. 

Here  rests  in  peace  Laurence,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  vene- 

*  Gibbon's  "  Hist,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  "^ 
Vol.  V.  p.  116. 
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Table  priest,  who  lived  in  this  century  fifty-five  years,  and 
was  buried  on  the  4tth  of  July,  the  sixth  year  after  the  Consu- 
late of  our  Lord  Justin,  perpetual  Emperor,  ind.Ai,  i.e.,  571  A.D. 

Hie  requiescit  in  pace  b.m.  Cyprianus  qui  vixit  in  hoc. 
soeculo  annos  pm.  xxxiii.  dep.  sub.  d.  vii.  Kal.  octob.  ind.  v 
post  con.  d.n.  Instini pp.  Aug.  Ami.  VI. 

Sere  rests  in  peace  Cyprian,  of  blessed  memory,  who 
lived  in  this  century  thirty -three  years,  more  or  less,  buried 
25th  Sept.  ind.  5,  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  Consulate  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  Justin,  perpetual  Emperor,  i.e.  572  a.d. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  island,  with  its  singular 
fidelity  to  the  old  regime,  must  have  been  a  dangerous  nest 
of  disaffection,  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  new  power. 
There  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  believing  that  Francioni 
erected  a  stronghold  on  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Fuentes  to 
command  the  Yaltelline  and  protect  the  many  fugitives  who 
sought  shelter  in  its  retirement.  A.  corroborative  hint  is 
found  in  the  supposed  survival  of  the  name  of  Francioni"^ 
in  the  Borgo  Francone  in  that  locality,  the  dyke,  which 
carries  off  the  water  that  comes  down  from  Monte  Legnone. 
P.  Giovio  writes : — Visuntur  hodie  vestigia  dirutce  urbis 
ad  Burgum  Franconem  unde  fossa  navigabilis  ad  Eelebium 
usque  perducitur. — Traces  of  a  ruined  city  may  still  be  seen 
at  Borgo  Francone,  from  which  a  navigable  dyke  is  carried 
as  far  as  Eehbbio. 

That  as  it  may,  in  the  process  of  consolidating  his  con- 
quests, Autaris  was  unable  to  tolerate  this  perpetual  sore 
in  the  side  of  his  kingdom,  and  accordingly  took  measures 
to  reduce  the  island.  Beset  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  boats, 
which    continually   brought   reinforcements  to   the   assault 

I  from  a  large  army  on  the  shore,  this  Gibraltar  of  the  Lake 
held  out  against  the  besiegers  for  six  months,  and  then 
capitulated  through  sheer  stress  of  famine.  Francioni 
secured  honourable  terms,  and  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
i'  *  Cesare  Cantti. 
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Ravenna,  whicli  was  still  a  city  of  the  Empire.  The  vast 
treasures  accnnnilated  on  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors. 

By  far  the  most  important  guests  to  share  the  hospitality 
of  the  island  in  the  time  of  Francioni  were  the  Magistri 
Comacini,  who  took  refuge  here  from  the  indiscriminating 
sweep  of  Alboin's  sword. 

'N.  Yillani  says  that  in  those  days,  "male  and  female, 
great  and  small,  were  either  masters  or  journeymen 
(maestri  o  manovali).^'  And  because  the  state  of  Como  sup- 
plied artisans  of  greater  skill  and  in  larger  numbers  than 
any  other  district,  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Coma- 
cini. In  the  extant  laws  of  King  Rotharis,  who  married 
Theodelinda's  daughter,  reigned  from  636  to  652  a.d.,  and 
codified  the  Lombard  customs  under  the  name  of  "  Laws," 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  the  term  Magistri  Comacini  comprises 
workers  in  every  branch  of  the  art  of  building.  They  are 
afterwards  described  as  Casari  or  Casarii,  house-builders. 
So  these  refugees  were  either  architects  or  the  master 
workmen  of  all  the  trades  affiliated  to  architecture. 

When  the  first  force  of  the  Lombard  storm  had  spent 
itself,  these  valuable  citizens  emerged  from  their  retreat,  the 
importance  of  their  services  was  duly  recognized,  special 
enactments  were  made  for  their  protection,  and  freedom  and 
privileges  were  conferred  upon  them  by  their  Lombard 
masters.  The  Laws  of  Rotharis  constitute  their  guild  under 
the  name  of  Freemasons,  give  powers  to  the  Magistri  or 
Masters  not  granted  to  the  assistants,  and  carefully  provide 
for  the  safeguarding  of  their  interests.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  country  became  more  settled,  under  the  wise  influ- 
ence of  Theodelinda,  that  building  was  possible.  She  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  art  by  employing  the  Magistri  Coma- 
cini to  erect  her  cathedral  at  Monza,  together  with  other 
works,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestige  has  survived  to  our 
time.     It  is  not  improbable  that  a  band  of  these  workmen 
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accompanied  S.  Augustine  on  his  mission  to  England. 
Specimens  of  their  work  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  churches 
of  SS.  Fedele,  Abbondio  and  Giacomo  at  Como,  S.  Carpoforo 
at  Camerlata,  the  Baptistery  at  Lenno,  S.  Maria  del  Tiglio 
at  Gravedona,  the  parish  church  of  S.  Fedele  in  the  Val 
Intelvi,  the  apse  of  S.  Giacomo  at  Bellagio,  S.  Pietro  di 
Civate  in  the  Brianza,  S.  Benedetto  above  the  Madonna  del 
Soccorso,  and  the  remains  on  the  Isola  Comacina. 

The  island  gains  quite  a  new  and  reverent  interest  when 
we  can  regard  it  as  the  saviour  of  those  men,  who  alone  at 
that  time  could  keep  alive  the  old  traditions  of  art  under 
the  killing  blight  of  barbarism.  For  such  indeed  was  the 
case,  since  whatever  specimens  of  architecture  are  pointed 
out  to  us  in  Italy  as  Lombard  must  be  attributed  to  the 
preservation  of  these  workmen  from  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  Lombards.  As  the  Lombards  gave  a  name  to  the  Italy 
which  they  found,  but  did  not  create,  just  so  far  are  they 
responsible  for  the  architecture,  which  existed  at  the  time 
of  their  invasion,  gradually  developed  during  the  two 
hundred  years  of  their  rule,  and  afterwards  became  what 
we  see  it  in  some  of  the  splendid  churches  of  north  Italy. 

Let  us  glance  backwards. 

The  architecture  which  the  Goths  found  in  Italy  in  the 
fifth  century  was  classical  Roman  much  debased.  Among 
its  features  were  round-headed  arches,  vaulted  roofs,  attenu- 
ated pilasters,  and  minute  ornamentation.  Not  for  seven 
centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Gothic  power  was  that  style 
of  mediaeval  architecture  perfectly  evolved,  which  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  misnomer  of  Gothic.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly a  development  of  the  old  Roman,  such  as  the  Goths 
found  and  left  in  Italy,  but  with  the  growth  of  which  they 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

Early  in  the  sixth  century  Euclesius,  Bishop  of  Ravenna, 
paid  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  and  fired  by  the  sight  of  the 
splendours  of   the  church  of   S.    Sofia,    and    the    popular 
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enthusiasm  in  its  erection,  lie  returned  witL.  a  number  of 
Greek  workmen  in  his  train  to  build  the  church  of  S.  Yitale, 
in  his  own  city,  after  the  Byzantine  style,  a.d.  526.  Here, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  Byzantine  and  Roman  architecture 
met  face  to  face,  with  the  result  that  they  gradually  became 
blended,  and  formed  a  third  great  order,  which  may  be  called 
Romanesque,  Romano-Byzantine  or  Comacine.* 

Then  came  the  Lombards,  fifty  years  later,  uncouth,  igno- 
rant, and  unlettered.  They  were  an  army,  not  a  nation,  rather 
occupying  Italy  as  a  subjugated  province  than  settling  in  it 
and  permanently  amalgamating  with  its  native  population. 
Such  a  people  came  to  rule  and  not  to  work.  Their  con- 
quered subjects  would  build  for  them,  when  building  was 
needed.  They  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Their  laws 
were  handed  down  by  memory  and  custom,  and  when  codi- 
fied, were  written  in  the  language  of  the  conquered  race. 
If  they  made  an  idol  to  represent  the  Deity,  they  merely 
rough-hewed  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  It  is  improbable  that 
such  a  people  originated  a  style  of  architecture. 

At  the  same  time  we  can  readily  understand  how  they 
influenced  the  progress  of  the  art,  as  they  found  it  in  the 
hands  of  Italian  architects  and  builders.  It  may  be,  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  assumes, t  that  certain  features  of  their  wooden 
churches  in  Pannonia,  for  some  of  the  Lombards  had  embraced 
Arian  Christianity,  became  petrified,  as  it  were,  under 
Italian  influence.  What  they  had  done  in  timber  now  got 
itself  done  in  stone.  This  may  be  the  true  account,  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  thinks  it  is,  of  the  vaulting-shaft  as  seen  in  S. 
Ambrogio  at  Milan,  and  of  the  clustered  columns  which  are 
a  characteristic  of  the  so-called  Lombard  architecture. 

We  can  well  imagine,  too,  that  some  architectural  prin- 
ciples, now  seen  by  them  for  the  first  time,  seized  upon 
their  fancy  more  than  others,  and  that  in  their  capacity  as 

♦  C.  C.  Perkins's  "Italian  Sculptors." 
+  "Stones  of  Venice." 
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masters  tliey  would  constantly  require  to  have  tliem  repro- 
duced in  their  buildings.  Thus  might  arise  what  Fergusson 
in  his  History  of  Architecture  calls  the  mania  for  stone- 
vaulted  roofs,  of  which,  nevertheless,  he  says,  the  architects 
of  Lombardy  never  succeeded  in  becoming  masters. 

Still  more  probable  is  it  that  we  owe  to  the  influence  of 
the  conquerors  "the  endless  imagery  of  active  life  and 
fantastic  superstition  "  which  is  seen  upon  wall,  capital  and 
frieze  of  Lombard  buildings,  and  in  the  earliest  churches 
bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  figures  found  upon 
northern  monuments  of  a  remote  period. 

But  with  regard  to  this,  too,  Mr.  Ruskin  says  :*  "  The  same 
leaves,  the  same  animals,  the  same  arrangements,  are  used 
by  Scandinavians,  Ancient  Britons,  Saxons,  Normans,  Lom- 
bards, Romans,  Byzantines,  and  Arabians,  all  being  alike 
descended  through  classic  Greece  from  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
and  some  from  Phoenicia.  The  belts  which  encompass  the 
Assyrian  Bulls  in  the  British  Museum  are  the  same  as  the 
belts  of  the  ornaments  found  in  Scandinavian  tumuli ;  their 
method  of  ornamentation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Grate  of 
Mycenae,  and  of  the  Lombard  pulpit  of  S.  Ambrogio  at 
Milan,  and  of  the  church  of  Theotocos  at  Constantinople : 
the  essential  differences  among  the  great  schools  are  their 
differences  of  temper  and  treatment,  and  science  of  expression; 
it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  Norman  ornaments,  and  Lombard 
ornaments,  and  Byzantine  ornaments,  as  formerly  distin- 
guished ;  but  there  is  irreconcilable  separation  between 
Arab  temper,  and  Lombard  temper,  and  Byzantine  temper." 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  Arab  and  Lombard  are 
both  distinguished  from  the  Byzantine  by  their  energy  and 
love  of  excitement,  but  that  the  Lombard  stands  alone  in 
his  love  of  jest. 

The  architecture  which  the  Lombards  found  in  Italy,  and 
perhaps  did  something  to  determine,  was  the  blend  of  Byzan- 
*  "Stones  of  Venice."     Vol.  I.     App.  8.     The  Northern  Energy. 
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tine  and  debased  Roman.  It  was  a  phase  in  the  transitional 
process  from  old  Roman  to  the  style  which  culminated  in 
the  so-called  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  would 
save  much  confusion  to  remember  that  when  we  speak  of 
Lombard  Architecture  we  do  not  mean  a  style  of  which 
the  Lombards  were  the  authors,  li  architecture  Lombarde, 
says  M.  de  Dartein,  est  celle  de  cette  race  melangee,  et  non 
pas  celle  des  Longohardes,  qui  n  ^eurent  jamais.  The  term 
is  misleading,  unless  we  are  understood  to  imply  the  Italian 
style  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion,  in 
vogue  with  the  Magistri  Comaci7ii  when  they  took  refuge 
from  Alboin  in  the  fastness  of  Comacina,  developed  in  Lom- 
bardy  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  forming  a  branch  of 
that  great  family  of  Grothic  or  mediaeval  architecture  which 
sprang  from  the  Roman  germ. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  any  complete  building  of  a  date 
earlier  than  the  ninth  century  still  remains.  S.  Pietro  di 
Civate  has  strong  claims  to  this  antiquity,  as  also  S.  Maria 
del  Tiglio  at  Gravedona. 

The  features  which  characterize  the  style  of  the  Lombard 
occupation  are  stone  vaultings,  grouped  shafts,  added 
vaulting  shafts,  round-arched  windows,  narrow  and  deep-set 
cornice  arches,  ornament  of  bricks  set  cornerwise,  attenuated 
pilasters,  running  from  ground  to  roof  outside,  an  open  gallery 
nnder  the  external  eaves  of  the  roof  instead  of  cornice,  stone 
surfaces  carved  with  quaint  symbolism  and  columns  de- 
corated with  interlacing  circles,  forming  a  close  pattern  of 
trellis  work. 

The  Lombard  buildings  near  the  Lake  of  Como  are  mostly 
small  and  very  simple,  but  conceived  in  a  style  of  dignity 
and  beaaty  which  makes  them  always  impressive.  In  Milan 
and  Pavia  they  assume  magnificent  proportions. 

At  the  southernmost  end  of  the  island  of  St.  John  stands 
the  remnant  of  a  small  church.  It  is  now  turned  into  a 
peasant's  house  and  cattle  stall.      Some  fragments    of  the 
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arcade  upon  the  outside  of  the  apse  still  remain,  together 
with  one  or  two  bases  of  marble  columns,  but  the  wrought 
stones  have  been  barbarously  removed  for  mending  garden 
walls.  Within  the  cowhouse  the  courses  of  black  and  white 
marble  which  line  the  apse  are  in  excellent  preservation. 

A  fragment  of  marble  of  irregular  shape  is  built  into  the 
outer  wall,  bearing  a  rudely-cut  Latin  inscription,  a  petrified 
sob  of  a  forlorn  heart,  which  links  the  mourners  of  to-day 
with  those  of  the  pagan  world  eighteen  centuries  ago.  The 
rough  tablet  is  dedicated  Dis  Ma7iibus,  "  to  the  Deities  of 
the  dead,"  and  commemorates  "  the  wife  most  dear,"  conjugi 
carissimcG,  of  some  one  with  an  outlandish  provincial 
name. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  Church  of  S,  John  Baptist,  a  com- 
paratively modern  building,  are  the  remains  of  an  apsidal 
structure,  with  a  noteworthy  and  beautiful  architectural 
feature.  The  pilasters  consist  of  courses  of  stone,  alternated 
at  considerable  intervals  with  a  thin  brick  of  red  terra-cotta. 
To  the  S.E.  is  the  base  of  a  cluster  of  columns.  Anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  island  carefully 
will  find  traces  of  walls,  buttresses,  and  arches  ample  enough 
to  corroborate  the  tradition  of  its  ancient  strength  and 
importance. 

After  the  days  of  Erancioni  the  island  became  the  asylum 
of  many  illustrious  fugitives.  It  acquired  the  name  of 
Christopolis,  or  City  of  Christ,  not  because  of  Christians  who 
fled  there  for  protection  in  times  of  persecution,  of  which 
there  is  no  proof ;  but  because,  like  the  Christ  himself,  it 
became,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  a  refuge  for  all  who  were 
otherwise  lost  and  hopeless.  Thus,  Gaidulfo,  Duke  of  Ber- 
gamo, in  rebellion  again  Agilulf,  second  husband  of  Theo- 
delinda,  for  a  time  found  safety  here.  Cunipert,  in  the  same 
seclusion,  laid  plans  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne  from 
the  usurper  Alachi.  Ansprand,  the  guardian  and  champion 
of  Liutpert,  retired   to   Comacina    after  his  defeat  by  the 
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usurper  Aribert  and  the  death  of  his  ward,  701  a.d.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Ansprand,  after  gi'eat  vicissitudes,  won 
the  kingdom,  for  Liutprand,  the  greatest  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  712  a.d. 

A  romantic  incident  of  the  tenth  century,  and  of  great 
political  moment,  is  linked  with  the  island.  Berengarius, 
Lord  of  Ivrea,  had  made  himself  master  of  Italy.  He  wished 
to  strengthen  his  cause  by  the  alliance  of  his  own  son  with 
Adelaide  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  one  dethroned  king  and 
daughter-in-law  of  another.  Upon  her  refusal,  he  imprisoned 
her  in  a  dungeon,  the  locality  of  which  is  variously  given 
by  different  authorities  to  Como,  Dongo,  Mello  in  the  Yaltel- 
line,  and  Gar  da,  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  She  escaped  by 
the  aid  of  one  Martin,  a  priest,  and  her  fellow-prisoner,  who 
after  hiding  her  for  some  time  in  a  marsh  brought  her  into 
the  presence  of  Otho,  King  of  Germany,  at  Canossa.  He 
married  her  at  Pavia,  was  saluted  King,  and  so  for  the  first 
time  united  the  crowns  of  Germany  and  Italy,  an  incident 
fraught  with  vast  issues  to  the  world.  A  son  of  Berengarius 
took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Comacina,  but  the  men  of 
the  lake,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  compelled 
him  to  surrender,  and  dismantled  the  castle. 

There  is  an  extant  charter  of  Otho's,  granted  at  Como, 
962  A.D.,  to  the  islanders  {Isolani)  and  Menaggio,  which 
secures  to  them  extensive  privileges.  Probably  the  term 
Isola  comprised  a  considerable  district  on  the  mainland. 

Before  the  invention  of  artillery,  the  rocky  shores, 
strengthened  by  fortifications,  would  merit  the  name  of  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  Lake,  given  to  the  island  in  modern  times. 
Though  not  impregnable,  it  was  never  captured  without 
heavy  loss  to  the  assailants.  We  learn  the  importance  of  the 
place  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  prominence  given  to  it  in 
the  chronicle  of  the  ten  years'  war  between  Como  and  Milan. 
The  islanders  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Milanese,  and 
proved  a  sad  thorn  in  the  side  of  Como. 
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But  in  1124  A.D.  the  island  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
Comasque  forces,  after  a  battle  which  raged  round  its  shores 
for  several  days.  Not,  however,  until  forty  years  after  the 
close  of  this  war  did  the  people  of  Como  wreak  their 
full  vengeance  upon  the  islanders  for  the  part  they  had 
played  in  it.  In  1169,  aided  by  the  Pievesi,  they  took  the 
island,  after  a  long  and  desperate  siege,  burnt  its  houses,  de- 
molished its  defences  and  drove  out  its  inhabitants,  who 
went  to  swell  the  population  of  Yarenna  or  to  found  the 
village  of  Isola  on  the  mainland  near.  In  the  chapel  of  S. 
Giovanni  the  rude  record  of  this  event  runs  as  follows  : — 

**  M.C.  Dant  Annoa  LX.     9  Que  notandos 
Insula  quado  ruit  magna  pestilentia  fuit 
Divino  monitu  templi  reparata  vetustas 
GRADNE  (grandine)  quassatos  servet  sacra  dona  feretea 
Lux  mail  Piincipiu  prima  fine  ultima  dedit 
Operi  milleno  auo  quater  centesimoque 
Sex  dece  atque  septe  ingaset  cuncti  DS.  One ; — 

of  which  the  chief  points  are  that  1169  a.d.  was  a  notable 
year,  as  having  seen  the  destruction  of  the  island,  and 
that  in  1423  the  church  was  rebuilt. 

In  the  Epic  poem  which  describes  this  war,  the  bitter 
hatred  of  Como  towards  the  island  is  expressed  in  the 
following:  lines : — 


'O 


"  Insula  non  dormit  nee  jam  tenet  ilia  quietem, 
Cogitat  et  vigilat,  versat  furiosa  quid  agat, 
Namque  suos  prodit  socios,  ut  Juda  magistrum." 

"  The  island  neither  sleeps  nor  gives  itself  rest ; 
It  plots  and  watches,  and  does  madly  whatever  it  undertakes, 
For  it  beirajs  ita  own  allies,  as  Judas  betrayed  his  Master." 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  people  of  the  village 
of  Isola  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their  origin  by  cele- 
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brating  a  Mystery  play  on  tlie  island  upon  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist.  In  alternate  years  they 
represented  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  and  his  martyrdom  in 
a  series  of  tableaux  vivants,  which  were  exhibited  on  the 
shore,  while  a  gaily  caparisoned  boat  was  rapidly  rowed 
backwards  and  forwards  in  imitation  of  the  swift  galley 
Scorrohiessa,  so  famons  in  the  ten  years'  war.  This  is  now 
superseded  by  a  procession  of  clergy  in  a  large  boat  decked 
with  flags  and  resounding  with  music,  while  the  Zocca  d'Olio 
is  alive  with  craft,  carrying  eager  crowds  to  the  festival,  the 
fair,  and  the  fun. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
ISOLA,  MADONNA  DEL  SOOCORSO   AND   LENNO. 

' '  The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high  ; 
Rock,  forest,  lake  and  mountain  all  around." 

In  the  churcli  of  S.  Eufemia  at  Isola,  on  the  mainland,  a 
marble  slab  of  extraordinary  interest  is  found  upon  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  transepts. 

Until  recently  this  slab  formed  the  table  of  the  High  Altar 
in  S.  Eufemia.  It  is  still  possible  to  decipher  the  following 
inscription  upon  its  surface  : — 

"  Degere  quisquis  amat  ullo  sine  crimine  vitam 
Ante  diem  semper  Lumina  mortis  habet 
Illius  adveutu  suspectus  rite  dicatus 
Agripiuus  praesul  hoc  fabricavit  opus. 

"  Hie  patria  linqvens  propriam  karosqve  parentes 

Pro  sea  stvdvit  pereger  esse  fide 
Hie  pro  dogma  patrum  tantos  tolerare  labores 

Noscitur  vt  nvllvs  ore  referre  qveat 
Hie  hvmilis  militare  Do  devote  cvpivit 

Cvm  potvit  mvndi  celsos  habere  grados 
Hie  terrenas  opes  malvit  contemnere  cvnctas 

Vt  svmat  melivs  pracmia  digna 
Hie  semel  exosvm  saecvlvm  decrevit  habere 

Et  solvra  diliget  mentis  amore  Do 
Hie  qvoqve  jvssa  seques  Dni  legemqve  Tonantis 

Proximvm  vt  esse  gavdet  amare  svvra. 
Hvnc  etenim  qvem  tanta  rivvm  docvmenta  decorant 

Ornat  et  prmse  nobilitatis  honor. 
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His  Aqvileia  dvcem  illvm  destinavit  in  oris 

Vt  geret  invictus  praelia  magna  Dei. 
His  caput  est  factus  summus  patriarcha  Johannes 

Qui  praedicta  tenet  primus  in  urbe  sedem. 
Quis  laudare  valet  clerum  populumqve  comensem 

Rectorem  tantum  qui  petiere  sibi  ? 
Hi  sinodos  cvncti  venerantvr  quatuor  almas 

Concilium  quintum  postposvere  malum 
Hi  bellum  ob  ipsas  multos  gessere  per  annos 

Sed  semper  mansit  insuperata  fide?." 

"Whoever  loves  to  spend  his  lifs,  devoid  of  blame,  always  keeps  before  his 
eyes  tbe  day  of  death.  Mindful  of  its  approach,  Bishop  Agripinus  built, 
and  duly  dedicated  this  work.  He,  leaving  his  fatherland  and  beloved 
parents,  desired  to  be  a  pilgrim  for  the  Holy  Faith.  He  is  known  to  bear 
so  many  toils  for  the  doctrine  of  his  fathers  that  no  one  can  count  them. 
He,  humbly  and  devoutly,  desired  to  fight  for  God  when  he  could  hold  the 
high  dignities  of  the  world.  He  chose  to  despise  all  earthly  wealth  that  he 
may  receive  the  better  lot  of  worthy  rewards.  He,  once  for  all,  resolved  to 
hold  the  world  in  hatred,  and  will  love  God  only  with  the  afiection  of  his 
mind.  Moreover,  following  the  commands  and  law  of  the  Lord  of  Thunder, 
rejoices  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.  For  this  man,  whom  so  many 
titles  grace,  is  adorned  also  by  the  rank  of  the  highest  nobility.  Aquilea 
appointed  him  to  be  the  Captain  in  these  regiops  to  fight,  unconquered,  great 
battles  for  God.  Here  the  supreme  patriarch  John  was  made  the  head,  and 
ranks  first  in  the  city  just  named.  Who  is  equal  to  praising  the  clergy  and 
the  people  of  Como  who  asked  so  great  a  ruler  for  themselves  ?  These  all 
revere  the  four  venerable  synods.  The  fifth,  false  council,  they  rejected. 
For  many  years  they  waged  war  for  those  Synods,  but  their  faith  ever 
remained  unconquered." 

This  precions  relic  summons  before  our  eyes  a  whole 
world  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  which  we  have  no  part. 
It  is  a  record  of  the  bitter  ecclesiastical  conflicts  which  so 
early  raged  around  metaphysical  subtleties,  that  seemed  to 
their  advocates  the  very  marrow  of  Christianity,  but  are 
now  as  dead  as  those  who  fought  for  them.  Of  noble  birth, 
Agripinus  renounced  all  worldly  hopes  and  resolved  to  serve 
God  under  the  humble  habit  of  a  Benedictine  monk.  The 
clergy   and  people  of  Como  petitioned  John,  Patriarch  of 
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Aqnileia,  to  appoint  him  their  Bishop  in  606  a.d.  Agripimis 
sided  with  his  patron  in  the  adoption  of  the  dogmatic 
opinions  maintained  in  the  famous  "  Three  Chapters "  or 
"  Points,"  which  served  to  divide  the  Church  in  that  age, 
and  afterwards  earned  for  Agripinus  the  title  of  Schismatic, 
though  he  was  popularly  held  to  be  no  less  than  a  Saint. 

The  case  stood  thus.  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia 
from  392  to  428  a.d.,  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  age  in  his 
scientific  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  was  accused 
after  his  death  of  favouring,  if  not  of  creating,  the  heresies 
of  Pelagius  and  Xestorius,  of  which  the  former  asserted  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  the  latter  the  complete 
distinction  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  Christ. 

Theodoret  of  Antioch,  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  who  was  born  in 
390  and  died  458  a.d.,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  members 
of  the  Greek  Church,  but  fell  under  suspicion  of  Nestorianism. 
His  "  Eranistes,"  or  "  the  Man  of  Scraps,"  in  which  he 
showed  the  beggarly  patchwork  of  his  opponents'  opinions, 
brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  teaching  two  Sons  in  the 
Godhead. 

Ibas,  Bishop  of  Edessa,  his  contemporary,  wrote  a  letter 
of  scathing  severity  against  Cyril,  the  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
and  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 

The  disputed  points  in  connection  with  the  tenets  of  these 
men  came  to  be  known  as  "  The  Three  Heads  "  (KecjyaXdia) 
or  "  Chapters,"  or  "Points." 

In  the  year  451  a.d.  the  fourth  General  Council  was  held 
at  Chalcedon,  when  the  orthodoxy  of  the  two  living  Bishops, 
Theodoret  and  Ibas,  was  acknowledged.  A  fierce  conflict, 
however,  raged  between  the  sympathisers  with  Nestorius 
a,nd  his  opponents.  In  544  a.d.  the  Emperor  Justinian  pub- 
lished a  decree  condemning  the  Three  Heads.  The  Pope 
Vigilius  refused  to  accept  the  Emperor's  edict,  and  for  a 
time  supported  the  Three  Heads,  in  return  for  which  he 
suffered  heavy  persecution.     The  fifth  Council,  which  met 
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at  Constantinople  in  553  A.D.,  the  Maluiyi  Concilium  named 
in  the  inscription,  formally  condemned  the  Three  Heads, 
together  with  all  who  supported  them,  although  it 
upheld  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  After  strange  vacillation 
the  Pope  changed  his  mind,  accepted  the  sentence  of  the 
Council,  and  anathematized  the  Three  Heads.  But  the 
schism  was  not  healed  with  the  surrender  of  the  Pope.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Three  Heads  were  maintained  in  the  Patri- 
archate of  Aquileia  by  the  Bishops  who  were  subject  to  the 
Lombard  King,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Friuli,  until  the  Council  of 
Aquileia,  in  700  a.d. 

Ten  years  after  his  appointment  to  the  Bishopric  of  Como 
Agripinus  dedicated  a  church  at  Piona,  near  the  north  end 
of  the  Lake,  to  St.  Justina,  as  was  formerly  recorded  on  the 
wall  of  its  octagonal  tower,  now  unhappily  destroyed. 

It  ran  thus — 

AGEIPINUS. 

Famulus  Xpi 
Corn  civitatis 
Eps.  Hoc  orat 
orium  sctse  Jus 
tinse  martyris 
anno.  X.  ordina 
tionis  suae,  a  Fon 
damentis,  Fabri 
cavit.  et.  sepoltu 
ras.  ibi.  ordena 
bit.  et  in  omni 
explebit.  ad.  glor. 
>^     Dicabit. 

"Agripinus,  the  servant  of  Christ  and  Bishop  of  Como,  built  this  oratory  of 
the  holy  martyr,  Justina,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  episcopate,  and  will 
decree  burials  there,  and  will  in  every  point  complete  it,  and  to  the  glory  of 
Christ  devote  it." 

Agripinus  also  founded  the  Church  of  S.  Eufemia,  on  the 
Isola  Comacina,  in  which  he  prepared  his  own  tomb,  and 
where  he  was  buried  about  620  a.d.     Upon  the  destruction 
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of  the  island,  in  the  twelfth  century,  his  body  was  re- 
moved to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Acqua  Fredda. 
Upon  the  suppression  of  that  house  it  was  transported  to 
Delebbio,  near  Gravedona.  The  inscription  now  at  Isola  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  dedication  of  the  original  Church 
of  S.  Eufemia  upon  Isola  Comacina. 

Not  far  from  Isola  is  the  Ospedaletto  dei  Giovi,  or  Zobii, 
as  it  is  locally  called,  whose*  old  grey  tower  of  graceful, 
though  eccentric,  style  supplies  equal  interest  to  antiquarian 
and  artist.  The  shaft  of  the  tower,  which  adjoins  a  small 
chapel,  is  corbelled  out  to  support  a  belfry  broader  than 
itself,  pierced  on  each  side  by  pointed  windows,  divided  in 
the  centre  by  a  light  colu^an,  and  surmounted  by  a  delicate 
gable.  The  richly-moulded  stucco,  fast  falling  away,  dis- 
closes the  narrow  red  bricks  of  which  the  tower  is  built. 
Here  and  there  a  lovely  cherub's  face  looks  out  from  a  white 
marble  medallion.  Contiguous  to  the  chapel  is  a  house  of 
the  Giovi,  of  much  later  date  and  with  no  special  features 
of  interest. 

Tradition  sees  in  this  group  of  buildings  an  ancient 
hospital  or  resting-place  for  pilgrims  going  to  and  from  the 
Holy  Land.  Let  us  hear  Paolo  Giovio,  who  may  be  accepted 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  In  his  description  of  the 
Lake  he  cruises  from  the  south  to  Isola  Comacina,  which  he 
calls  "  the  corpse  of  an  ancient  city"  {cadaver  antiquce  urhis), 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  strait,  which  Pliny 
named  Euripus,  and  "  only  peopled  by  a  swarm  of  rabbits  " 
{soUs  cuniculis  Tiahitanda  reliquitur). 

He  then  records  that  his  family  traced  back  its  origin  to 
the  island,  and  that  in  his  time  substantial  proofs  of  the 
former  opulence  of  his  ancestors  were  not  wanting.  As  one  of 
these,  he  quotes  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the 
village  of  Stabio,  opposite  the  island,  on  the  strait,  and  about 
four  hundred  yards  distant. 
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This  cliurcli  his  ancestors  endowed  with  lands  out  of  their 
property  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  food  to  the  needy  and 
wayfaring  (in  alimenta  egenorum  viatorumque).  He  then 
proceeds  to  recount  how  for  six  hundred  years  his  family  had 
retained  the  unimpaired  privilege  of  electing  both  prefect 
and  priest ;  while  in  proof  of  their  descent,  their  coat  of 
arms  showed  a  fortress  upon  an  island,  which  could  be  none 
other  than  Comacina  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Lake. 
To  this  Frederick  Barbarossa  had  added  the  Roman  Eagle, 
while  Charles  V.  had  recognized  his  literary  labours  by 
permitting  him  to  use  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  upon  his 
oscutcheon.  The  little  chapel,  surmounted  by  the  Torre  del 
Zobio,  is  the  S.  Mary  Magdalene  alluded  to,  and  most  likely 
overshadowed  a  hospital,  where  the  generous  endowments  of 
the  Giovi  were  dispensed  in  food  and  shelter. 

Benedetto  and  Paolo,  natives  of  Como,  were  the  two  most 
famous  members  of  the  Giovio  family.  Both  the  brothers 
were  historians,  but  the  younger,  Paolo,  attained  to  the 
greater  distinction.  Benedetto  was  a  simple-hearted  student, 
who  never  travelled  beyond  Milan,  and  even  there  on  foot, 
yet  left  to  the  world  a  mine  of  valuable  and  reliable  infor- 
mation. His  Historia,  Patria  is  a  useful  book  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  Como.  "  I  would  have  the  genius  of 
Paolo,  but  the  heart  of  Benedetto,"  says  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers. Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  really  vast  learning, 
including  in  his  subjects  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  astronomy 
and  numismatics,  so  that  he  earned  the  name  of  the  Lombard 
Varro.  He  was  a  poet,  too,  of  no  mean  quality,  and  has 
left  a  poem  of  considerable  grace,  in  which  he  sings  the  fame 
of  the  thirteen  fountains  of  the  city  of  Como. 

Upon  a  visit  of  Charles  V.  to  Como  in  1541  a.d.  Benedetto 
wrote  an  inscription  so  epigrammatic  in  its  terseness,  yet 
so  pregnant  with  history,  as  to  make  it  worth  recording. 

"  Orobiorum  Giceca  colonia  hie  primum  consedit.  Earn  Galli  possiderunt. 
Rhseti  g3us  alpina  vastarunt.     C.   Scipio  Pompeius  et  Caius  Caesar  colonis 
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frequentem  reddidevunt.  Exorto  bello  Mediolanenses  cremarunt.  Fredericus 
I.  restituit.  Bellum  intestinum  bis  diruit.  Principum  dissensio  calamitatibus 
afflixit.     Carolus  V.  in  spem  felicitatis  erexit." 

*' A  Greek  colony  of  Orobii  first  settled  here.  The  Gauls  took  it  (the 
city).  The  Rhoetians,  an  Alpine  nation,  destroyed  it,  C.  S.  P.  and  0.  C. 
colonized  it.  War  broke  out  and  the  Milanese  burnt  it.  Frederic  I.  re- 
stored it.  Civil  war  twice  laid  it  in  ruins.  The  discord  of  its  chief  families 
harassed  it.     Charles  V.  has  stirred  in  it  a  hope  of  better  times." 

Was  the  chequered  tale  of  fifteen  hundred  years  and 
more  ever  so  succinctly  epitomized  ? 

Born  in  1471,  Benedetto  died  in  1544  a.d.,  and  was  carried  to 
his  grave  in  the  cathedral  on  the  shoulders  of  noble  youths, 
who  felt  themselves  honoured  by  rendering  this  last  service 
to  their  revered  fellow  citizen. 

Paolo's  position  at  the  Vatican  as  seci*etary  to  Leo  X. 
gave  him  unrivalled  literary  opportunities,  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  use.  His  masterpiece  is  the  History  of  His  Own 
Time,  which  occupied  thirty- seven  years  of  his  life.  But 
our  admiration  decreases  when  we  learn  that  his  contem- 
porary history  took  its  tone  from  the  price  that  he  was  paid 
for  it.  A  biographer  naively  remarks  that  "  in  this  he  was 
no  greater  a  sinner  than  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  but  he  had  the 
impudence  to  confess  it."  A  typical  saying  of  his  is  recorded 
in  reply  to  a  critic,  who  one  day  pointed  out  an  error  ; 
*^  Lascia  2}ur  ire,  che  da  qui  a  tre  cenf  anni  tutto  sara  verita." 
Never  mind;  it  will  he  all  true  in  three  hundred  years. 
He  was  credited  with  the  use  of  two  pens,  one  of  gold,  with 
which  to  praise  those  who  paid  him  well ;  the  other  of  iron, 
for  the  contrary  purpose.  He  makes  more  than  one  playful 
allusion  to  this  practice  in  his  own  writings.  He  knew  how 
to  use  his  golden  pen  in  his  own  interest,  and  when  his 
patron,  Francis  I.,  deserted  him,  he  secured  the  Bishopric  of 
Nocera  for  himself  from  the  Medicean  Clement,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  praises  which  he  had  judiciously 
lavished  upon  that  Pontiff's  family.  He  was  born  in  1483 
and  died  in  1552  a.d. 
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High,  above  tis  is  perched  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  del 
Soccorso,  or  "  Our  Ladj  of  Help."  We  climb  towards  it, 
either  from  Spurano  or  Isola  or  Campo,  by  a  steep,  paved 
path,  which  yields  entrancing  peeps  of  the  Grigna,  framed 
in  by  the  soft,  grey,  fretwork  of  the  olives. 

We  soon  reach,  a  chamber,  built  on  a  little  grassy  platform 
by  the  wayside,  octagonal,  and  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
Through  gratings,  at  Avhich  there  are  stones  to  kneel  upon, 
is  seen  a  representation  in  terra-cotta .  of  the  Annunciation. 
At  intervals  in  the  ascent  similar  chambers  are  reached, 
containing  groups  of  terra-cotta  figures  painted  to  life,  and 
depicting  the  chief  historical  and  traditional  scenes  in  the 
history  of  our  Lord  and  His  Mother.  It  is  a  veritable  New 
Testament  for  poor  people  who  cannot  read.  At  last  the 
little  church  is  gained,  and  the  toil  is  rewarded  by  the 
superb  outlook  from  its  rocky  terrace. 

This  church  is  the  shrine  of  a  statue  in  grey  stone,  small 
and  uncomely,  and  called  "  Our  Lady  of  Help."  She  is  the 
Divinity  of  the  Lake.  In  any  crisis,  when  human  aid* 
seems  inadequate,  the  peasant  folk  cry  to  this  kind  goddess, 
or  make  a  pilgrimage  to  her  temple,  or  offer  a  gift  at  her 
altar,  if  it  be  but  a  candle,  sure  of  her  friendliness  and 
sympathy.  In  a  storm  on  the  lake,  in  fell  sickness,  in  a 
time  of  drought,  in  the  blight  of  crops,  the  remedy  is 
sought  from  Our  Lady  of  Help.  Of  her  cures  and  rescues 
and  succours  the  church  bears  witness  in  its  crowd  of  votive 
offerings.  Upon  the  walls  rudely  drawn  pictures  pourtray 
her  miracles  of  aid.  Here  is  a  drowning  man  saved  by  a 
kindly  boat  in  answer  to  his  prayer.  There  is  a  child  in  the 
act  of  being  rescued  from  the  flames  of  a  burning  house. 
The  Helpful  Lady  is  seen  above  the  clouds,  pleading  with 
her  Divine  Son  for  His  compassionate  intervention.  A  pair 
of  crutches  and  a  waxen  hand  are  suggestive  trophies  of 
some  further  grace  of  healing. 

One  day  I  asked  the  aged  priest  to  tell  me  the  Madonna's 
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story.  "  Long,  long  ago,"  lie  began,  witli  as  much  idea  of 
time  as  an  oriental,  whose  "  forty  years  "  means  any  period 
you  like;  "Long,  long  ago,  a  little  girl,  deaf  and  dumb 
from  her  birth,  was  tending  her  flock  upon  the  wild  moun- 
tain side  above  Isola.  There  she  found  a  little  grotto  in 
the  rock,  and,  upon  entering  it,  saw  a  rough  image  of  the 
Madonna  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  She  hurried 
home  to  tell  the  news,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
found  her  speech  and  cried  '  Madonna  !  Madonna  ! '  Where 
could  the  statue  have  come  from  in  a  spot  which,  perhaps, 
the  foot  of  man  had  never  trod  before  ?  Of  course  it  was 
plain  to  everybody  that  the  Madonna  was  of  heavenly 
origin  and  endowed  with  miraculous  power.  At  first  she 
was  placed  in  a  small  chapel,  built  for  her  near  the  spot 
where  she  was  found,  but  was  afterwards  carried  with  great 
solemnity  to  the  church  at  Isola.  But  more  than  once  she 
returned,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  to  the  site  of  her  original 
chapel,  which  was  such  a  plain  sign  of  her  will,  that  a 
fitting  temple  was  built  for  her  in  this  place  of  her  own 
choice.  This  was  in  1537  a.d.,  and  she  has  been  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  country  ever  since." 

Upon  the  wall  of  the  church,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Madonna's  chapel,  is  a  curious  picture,  which  is  designed  to 
illustrate  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  From  one  point  of 
view  is  seen  the  venerable  head  which  stands  for  the  Father, 
from  another,  the  pathetic  Christ,  and  from  a  third  the 
symbolic  dove. 

An  annual  pilgrimage  takes  place  on  September  8th,  when 
thousands  of  peasants  flock  from  the  whole  country  round, 
filling  the  night  with  their  songs,  and  polishing  with  feet 
and  knees  the  round  stones,  which  pave  the  ascent  to  the 
church,  until  they  are  as  bright  and  slippery  as  glass. 

Above  the  church  a  rocky  staircase  leads  rapidly  up  into 
meadows  enamelled  with  sweet  cyclamen  and  shaded  by 
broad  chestnut  trees.     The  beautiful  ravine  in  front  is  the 
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Valle  Perlana  or  Val  di  S.  Benedetto.  For  the  botanist  it  is 
a  mine  of  wealth.  For  the  archceologist  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  at  the  head  of  the  valley  is  full  of  interest.  The 
church,  of  typical  Lombard  character,  is  in  good  repair.  What 
remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  is. used  for  farm  purposes. 
A  little  higher  up  the  valley  is  a  bridge,  by  which  we  can 
cross  the  stream  and  return  by  the  northern  side  of  the 
ravine.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  road 
is  carried  along  steep  limestone  cliffs,  and  has  been  polished 
by  innumerable  feet  into  an  inconvenient  slipperiness.  These 
conditions,  while  devoid  of  danger,  add  considerably  to 
the  fatigfue. 

When  we  have  reached  a  point  below  the  level  of  the 
Madonna's  Church,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  we  strike 
off  to  the  left  towards  a  white  building,  sentried  by  a  row 
of  stupendous  cypresses,  which  are  said  to  have  no  rivals  for 
size  in  Lombardy.  They  stand  in  a  mournful  line  upon  a 
grassy  terrace,  in  what  was  once  the  courtyard  of  the  Cis- 
tercian Convent  of  Acqua  Fredda,  together  with  which  they 
date  back  to  1142  a.d.  The  house  got  its  name  from  a 
spring  of  delicious  water,  which  gushes  out  of  the  rock 
close  by,  and  renders  good  service  -  to  the  silk  mills  lower 
down  the  valley.  These  mills  are  all  alive  with  bright-eyed 
girls,  engaged  in  winding  the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  and  put- 
ting it  through  the  various  processes  preparatory  to  weaving. 
This  silk  industry  is  the  livelihood  of  thousands  of  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  The  mulberry  vies  witli 
the  olive  and  the  vine  in  every  garden.  Tree  after  tree  is 
stripped  to  supply  the  voracious  little  worms  with  food, 
which  will  enable  them  to  spin  their  silken  coffins.  The 
culture  of  the  worms  furnishes  occupation  to  great  numbers 
of  people.  Large  buildings  are  erected  for  the  reception  of 
the  chrysalides  during  the  period  of  hybernation.  Then 
follow  the  ^orocesses  of  winding,  dyeing,  and  weaving,  which 
employ  no  small  proportion  of  the  female  population.     It  is 
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almost  incredible  to  reflect,  tliat  the  seeds  of  this  great  in- 
dustry were  those  few  eggs  which  two  Nestorian  pilgrim 
monks  of  Persia  filched  from  under  the  eye  of  the  rigid 
j)rotectionism  of  China,  and  carried  in  the  hollow  stems  of 
their  sticks,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  530,  across  a  continent 
to  the  Emperor  Justinian  at  Constantinople,  where  they 
were  hatched  in  the  heat  of  a  dunghill. 

In  the  narrow  street  we  meet  a  little  party  of  gaily  dressed 
girls.  Their  rich  hair,*  black  and  brown,  is  carefully  plaited 
in-  festal  fashion  over  silver  pins,  arranged  at  the  back  of  the 
head  so  as  to  look  like  the  auricle  of  sainthood.  One  of 
them  carries  a  cushion.  Upon  it  lies  a  tiny  swaddled  baby, 
which  they  seem  proud  to  exhibit.  They  are  taking  it  to 
its  baptism,  they  say.  "And  which  of  yon  is  its  mother  ?  '* 
innocently  ask  we  ;  at  which  inquiry  they  laugh  until  the 
baby  is  nearly  rolled  off  its  cushion.  "  Why  its  mother  is 
in  bed,"  is  the  reply.  "  It  was  only  born  last  night." 
When  the  weather  is  inclement  these  babies  of  a  few  hours 
old  are  often  carried  to  church  in  a  glass  case. 

The  plaiting  of  the  hair  upon  silver  pins  or  sj)ille  is 
the  holiday  custom  of  the  whole  province.  It  is  an  opera- 
tion  of  many  hours,  and  when  completed  precludes,  it  is 
said,  the  possibility  of  lying  down,  except  in  one  position, 
as  long  as  the  head  remains  dressed.  As  these  ornaments 
are  kept  in  the  hair  for  a  week  at  a  time,  the  ladies  of  Como 
must  be  votaries  of  fashion,  w^ho  are  ready  to  make  large 
sacrifices  to  their  goddess. 

In  the  little  piazza  at  Lenno,  through  which  we  pass  to 
reach  the  steamboat,  are  two  features  of  special  interest. 

On  the  left  hand  is  an  octagonalf  Baptistery  of  the  Lom- 
bard period  of  architecture.  Possibly  the  octagonal  form 
owed  its  adoption  to  the  idea  expressed  by  S.  Ambrose,  that 
eight  was  the  mystical  number.  Each  side  is  divided  by  a 
light  central  shaft  into  two  arched  panels,  which  are  alter- 
*  Plate  LX.  t  Plate  IIL 
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nately  pierced  by  small,  deep,  narrow  windows  with  very 
curious  effect.  The  Baptistery  is  now  desecrated,  and  used 
for  a  variety  of  secular  purposes. 

On  the  right  of  the  Piazza,  beneath  the  eastern  end  of  the 
church,  are  two  crypts,  reputed  to  be  of  very  early  date. 
In  one  of  these  the  two  easternmost  columns  are  of  cippoline 
marble,  the  rest  of  stone.  The  lightness  of  the  pillars  and 
the  form  and  carving  of  the  capitals  seem  to  beloug  to  an 
early  period  in  the  Christian  era.  The  variety  of  material 
and  design  implies  that  they  are  part  of  the  wreck  of  other 
edifices,  possibly  pagan  temples,  so  that  their  style  affords 
no  clue  to  the  date  of  the  chapel  itself,  which  has  lately  been 
put  in  repair  to  serve  as  a  boathouse  for  a  neighbouring 
villa.  In  the  wall  of  the  other  crypt  terra-cotta  pipes  have 
been  found,  from  which  some  infer  that  we  are  here  on  the 
track  of  a  Roman  hot  air  bath,  while  others  conclude  that 
we  have  struck  the  channels  of  oracular  responses,  and  that 
at  least  part  of  the  present  building  belonged  originally  to 
a  heathen  temple. 

One  or  two  Roman  inscriptions  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  church  above. 

When  the  lake  is  very  low  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa 
may  be  distinctly  seen  beneath  the  water,  not  far  from  the 
shore,  and  this,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  conjecturably  one 
of  those  which  Pliny  describes  as  of  his  own  building. 
P.  Giovio  writes  ;  "  Ad  Lennum  jjrocul  duhio  villam  Flinii 
fuisse  indicamus  quam  comcediam  appellare  solehat.'^  With- 
out a  doubt  we  fix  at  Lenno  the  site  of  the  villa  which  JPliny 
used  to  call  Comedy.  But  Paolo  hazards  no  guess  as  to 
its  position. 

The  road  from  Lenno  to  Tremezzo  or  Cadenabbia  leads 
through  a  populous  and  highly  cultivated  district,  and  has 
many  beauties  to  reveal. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

CADENABBIA. 

"  Who  hath  seen  thee,  0,  never  in  his  breast 
The  heart  grows  Avholly  old  !  " — Anon. 

Cadenabbia  is  a  resting  place  second  to  none  on  tlie  Lake  of 
Como.  The  derivation  of  the  name  has  been  a  source  of 
solicitude  to  many  philologists.  G.  B.  Giovio  and  C.  Cantii 
think  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  ca-dinaulo^ 
*'the  home  of  sailors,"  since  naulon  in  Greek  and  wawZzt^ji 
in  Latin  mean  "  passage-money  by  ship." 

There  is,  however,  a  Greek  word  nahla,  a  Latin  word 
nablia,  and  a  Hebrew  word  nahel  or  nevel,  which  signify 
a  stringed  instrument  of  music.  Whether  in  old  times 
Cadenabbia  was  so  famous  for  its  harmony  as  to  merit  the 
distinction  of  being  called  "  the  home  of  the  lyre,"  there 
is  no  corroborative  testimony  ;  but  may  not  the  name  be 
regarded  as  prophetic  of  the  distinguished  musical  circle 
who  have  long  colonized  the  locality,  headed  by  the  brilliant 
violoncellist;  the  Cavalier  Piatti  ?  The  prophecy  is  at  least 
as  plain  as  some  others  which  rest  upon  a  philological  guess, 
and  form  the  basis  of  superstructures  of  far-reaching  import- 
ance. 

P.  Giovio,  however,  proposes  another  solution,  by  no 
means  so  complimentary  to  the  good  folk  of  Cadenabbia  in 
his  time.  Having  Latinized  the  name  into  Cathence  Apice, 
in  which  we  can  only  surmise  that  he  alludes  to  the  parsley 
wreaths  used  in  the  carousals  of  classical  times,  he  derives 
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it  from  the  bibnlousness  of  the  boatmen  (nautarum  temu- 
lentia),  Tsho  made  Cadenabbia  the  half-waj  house  in  their 
voyages  up  and  down  the  lake  (yeluti  expleto  medim  navi- 
gationis  cursu),  since  they  found  the  tavern-keepers 
(caupones)  all  too  ready  to  supply  them  with  wine  more 
copious  in  quantity  and  stronger  in  quality  than  at  any 
other  place  ;  (quum  nullibi  liberalius  aut  meracius  caupones 
pra'eter  navigantlhus  propinent). 

But  derivations  as  they  may,  the  perfect  environment  of 
Cadenabbia,  its  outlook,  its  accessibility  either  by  carriage 
or  boat,  its  pretty  English  chapel,  its  famous  avenue  of 
planes,  and  its  choice  of  excellent  hotels  make  it  at  least  the 
rival  of  Bellagio. 

The  Hotel  Belle  Vue  is  unsurpassed  in  Italy  for  situation, 
management,  and  society,  nor  are  its  charges  excessive  when 
we  consider  what  it  gives.  The  Britannia  is  admirable  at 
considerably  cheaper  rates.  The  Belle  lie  is  a  comfortable 
pension  for  those  who  wish  to  study  economy.  Cadenabbia 
has  a  little  colony  of  English  residents,  located  in  a  group 
of  pretty  villas,  which  line  the  shore  of  the  lake.  One  of 
these  is  the  home  of  Signer  Piatti.  In  another,  well-known 
to  Englishmen  by  its  hospitality,  Veidi,  the  musical  com- 
poser, w^as  a  frequent  guest  in  bygone  years.  He  is  still  in 
the  air.  There  is  his  bust.  This  is  his  room.  Here  he 
composed  his  masterpiece.  The  octagon  of  glass,  so  acousti- 
cally perfect,  is  still  a  Temple  of  the  Muses. 

A  speaking  portrait  of  Cadenabbia  hangs  in  the  bureau 
of  the  Hotel  Belle  Vue,  in  the  form  of  a  MS.  poem  by 
Longfellow,  written  on  the  spot,  and  entitled  "  Cadenab- 
bia." It  is  published  in  "Poems  of  Places,"  but  is  so  little 
known,  that  no  apology  need  be  offered  for  reproducing  it 

here  : — 

"  No  sound  of  wheels  oi*  lioofbeat  breaks 
The  silence  of  the  summer  day, 
As  bv  the  loveliest  of  all  lakes 
I  while  the  idle  hours  away. 
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"  I  pace  the  leafy  colonnade, 

Where  level  branches  of  the  plane 
Above  me  weave  a  roof  of  shade, 
Impervious  to  the  sun  or  rain. 

' '  At  times  a  sudden  rush  of  air 

Flutters  the  lazy  leaves  o'erhead, 
And  gleams  of  sunshine  toss  and  flare, 
Like  torches  down  the  path  I  tread. 

"  By  Sommariva's  garden  gate, 

I  make  the  marble  stairs  ray  seat. 
And  hear  the  water  as  I  wait, 

Lapping  the  steps  beneath  my  feet. 

"  The  undulation  sinks  and  swells 
Along  the  stony  parapets, 
And  far  away  the  floating  bells 
Tinkle  upon  the  fisher's  nets. 

•'  Silent  and  slow,  by  tower  and  town 
The  freighted  barges  come  and  go, 
Their  pendent  shadows  gliding  down 
By  town  and  tower  submerged  below. 

*'  The  hills  sweep  upward  from  the  shore. 
With  villas  scattered  one  by  one 
Upon  their  wooded  spurs,  and  loAver, 
Bellagio  blazing  in  the  sun. 

* '  And  dimly  seen,  a  tangled  mass 

Of  walls  and  woods,  of  light  and  shade, 
Stands  beckoning  up  the  Stelvio  Pass 
Varenna,  with  its  white  cascade. 

*•'  I  ask  myself,  '  Is  this  a  dream  ? ' 
'  Will  it  all  vanish  into  air  ? ' 
'  Is  there  a  land  of  such  supreme 
'  And  perfect  beauty  anywhere  ' ' 

**  Sweet  vision  !     Do  not  fade  away  ; 
Linger  until  my  heart  shall  take 
Into  itself  the  summer  day 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  lake  :] 
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•'  Linger  until  upon  my  brain 

Is  stamped  an  image  of  the  scene, 
Then  fade  into  the  air  again, 

And  be  as  if  thou  hadst  not  been." 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  wide  extent  of  valley,  rock, 
and  hill,  which  lies  in  the  rear  of  Cadenabbia  between  the 
Lake  and  Monte  Crocione  is  a  field  of  infinite  interest, 
variety,  and  charm.  Fine  views  and  fresh  air  can  be  reached 
with  small  fatigue,  and  an  hour's  Avalk  lands  the  rambler 
among  nature's  solitudes. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Sunday  in  September  there 
is  a  pretty  festival  to  be  seen  at  the  parish  church  of  Griante, 
ten  minutes'  walk  from  Cadenabbia,  where  the  green 
piazza  commands  one  of  the  typical  views  of  the  lake.  It 
is  called  La  Festa  dei  canestri,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
baskets,  in  which  the  people  bring  their  offerings.  These 
are  tastefully  arranged  in  every  available  part  of  the  church, 
and  contain,  among  other  things,  live  rabbits  and  doves, 
roast  geese,  ducks  and  fowls,  sausages  and  pork,  pasties 
and  puddings,  cakes  and  confectionery,  pomegranates, 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  vegetables,  butter,  hares,  partridges, 
boughs  hung  with  little  birds,  and  other  varieties  of  game  ; 
fish,  sugar-loaf,  olive  oil,  and  wine.  After  the  gifts  have 
been  duly  offered,  a  procession  is  formed  to  walk  through  the 
village.  The  banners  are  hoisted,  the  lanterns  are  lit  with 
much  gesticulation  and  noise ;  the  men  v/ear  coarse  sur- 
plices and  red  capes,  the  women  white  or  black  veils.  Both 
sexes  are  members  of  religious  guilds.  All  sing  lustily 
as  they  wind  up  and  down  the  steep,  narrow  ways,  through 
quaint  old  archways  or  under  low  arcades,  now  in  sunshine, 
now  in  shadow,  with  their  candles  and  lanterns,  and  banners, 
and  crucifixes.  The  old  men  have  amazing  voices,  and  the 
earnestness  of  their  weather-beaten  faces  is  a  stud}'.  The 
chant  which  all  seem  to  know  so  well,  proves  to  be  a  litany, 
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in  which  the  aid  of  every  saint  in  the  calendar  is  invoked 
in  their  behalf. 

The  whole  scene  calls  to  mind  the  Ambarvalia  of  ancient 
days,  when  at  harvest  time  priest  and  people  traversed  corn- 
field and  vineyard  to  propitiate  the  bountiful  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  and  the  mysterious  Dea  Dia,  with  praises,  prayers, 
and  gifts.  We  are  but  assisting  at  rites  familiar  to  Latin 
and  Sabine  before  the  birth  of  Rome,  only  clothed  in  a 
Christian  dress.  The  instinct  of  humanity  to  court  the 
grace  of  Powers  beyond  its  control  is  the  same  in  all  ages, 
by  whatever  name  it  approaches  them. 

This  ceremony  over,  an  auction  of  the  offerings  is  held 
outside  the  church,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  worship.  Great  rivalry 
characterizes  the  bidding,  and  some  of  the  articles  are 
knocked  down  at  fancy  prices.  The  spirited  competition 
of  the  English  visitors  makes  the  fun  fast  and  furious,  and 
adds  largely  to  the  contents  of  the  parish  purse.  Similar 
festivals  are  held  during  the  autumn  at  all  the  parish 
churches,  those  of  Bellagio,  S.  Giovanni,  Bolvedro,  and 
Lenno  counting  among  the  most  attractive. 

At  this  point  one  word  may  not  be  inopportune  on  the 
subject  of  "  the  Continental  Sunday,"  of  which  English 
people  so  often  speak  with  pious  horror.  The  term  is  am- 
biguous, for  the  use  of  Sunday  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
differs  widely  according  to  race  and  religion.  In  Italy, 
however,  Sunday  is  kept  with  no  less  ecclesiastical  observ- 
ance than  in  England.  English  travellers  fail  to  see  this, 
because  they  are  generally  in  bed  on  Sunday  morning  long 
after  the  people  of  the  country  have  been  to  church.  The 
Italian  is  generally  at  Mass  by  eight  o'clock  at  the  latest, 
whereas,  if  the  Englishman  contrives  to  attend  a  service 
at  all,  it  is  not  until  eleven  o'clock  at  the  earliest.  At 
this  hour,  he  sees  the  natives,  in  gala  dress,  sitting  in 
groups  under  the  trees,  or  going  to  visit  their  friends,  or 
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promenading  to  the  music  of  a  military  band,  and  lie 
promptly  moralizes  npon  the  frightfully  irreligious  st-rite  of 
the  country.  The  Italian  calls  Saturday  by  its  old  ilebi-ew 
title,  Sahhato,  or  the  Sabbath.  To  Sunday,  the  first  dar 
of  the  week,  consecrated  to  the  triumphant  Christ,  he  gives 
its  rightful  name,  Bomenica,  or  the  Lord's  day.  There 
are  religious  and  irreligious  in  Italy,  as  there  are  in  .Eng- 
land. But  the  way  in  which  the  religious  keep  their  Lord's 
Day,  is  so  reasonable  in  its  early  devotion,  its  social  brlglii- 
ness  and  its  restful  enjoyment,  that  we  might  do  well  to  re- 
consider our  own  method,  and  ask  which  is  more  in  hainionv 
with  the  spirit  o£  the  Gospel  itself. 

Everyone  knows  the  way  through  the  quaint  stivct  of 
Grianteto  the  white  church  of  S.  Martino  upon  its  colossal, 
limestone  bastion.  This  short  pilgrimage  may  be  judi- 
ciously supplemented  by  a  walk  of  little  extra  fatigiu'.  I.»ni 
of  infinite  beauty  and  delight.  As  we  descend  again  from 
S.  Martino,  just  before  reaching  the  shrine  dedicated  to 
Maria,  stella  Maris,  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  we  stril^n  up  a 
footpath,  leading  to  two  sheds,  then  cross  the  little  gorge 
and  still  pursue  the  winding  path.  Presently  we  turn  the 
flank  of  a  huge  pyramidal  crag,  which  rears  itself  in  ihe 
centre  of  the  ravine  and  divides  the  landscape  into  two  ex- 
quisite vignettes.  A  little  farther  on  we  arrive  at  a  breezy 
meadow,  which,  half  a  century  ago,  hospitably  received  the 
fugitive  population  of  Griante,  who  encamped  here  for 
some  weeks,  during  an  invasion  of  their  district  by  tdiolei-a. 
The  manoeuvre  resulted  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the 
invader.  Not  a  life  was  lost,  and  the  old  inhabitants  look 
back  to  the  long  picnic  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  ex- 
periences of  their  lives.  In  a  shoemaker's  shop  at  Mcnaagio 
is  a  fresco  of  S.  Roch,  beneath  which  is  inscribed,  "  < h<(  j-ro 
nobis,  Sanctus  lioclius,  et  serva  nos  de  morhus  cholerce.    l'Sot».'" 

Crossing  the  meadow  to  the  right,  and  leaving  the  pre- 
cipices and  cone  of  Crocione  to  the  left,  we  pass  a;  small 
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(•(Mvlioiise,  traverse  a  narrow  cleft  and  emerge  upon  one  of 
rliose  ravishing  surprises  with  whicli  these  hills  abound. 
We  survey  at  a  glance  the  whole  scene  from  the  Stelvio 
( lap  cm  the  right  to  the  peaks  over  Lugano  on  the  left,  the 
little  blue  lake  of  Piano  lying  at  our  feet,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous i-avine  of  Sanagra,  capped  by  a  coronal  of  feudal  towers, 
winding  in  among  the  opposite  mountains  and  beckoning  us 
to  explore  its  secret. 

'J'o  Ihe  right  of  this  Col,  a  hundred  feet  above  us,  rises  the 
J  )(»s,so  di  Griante,  which  no  one  should  fail  to  ascend,  for  the 
sftke  of  its  still  wider  outlook  upon  mountain,  valley,  and  lake. 

Bearing  to  the  left,  through  woods  brilliant  with  autumnal 
berries  of  many  kinds;  the  coral  berberis,  the  crimson 
>ipiudlewood,  or  "  priest's  cap,"  as  the  people  picturesquely 
term  it,  from  its  likeness  to  the  herretta,  the  scarlet 
butcher's  broom,  the  vermilion  sheath  of  the  cape 
gooseberry,  the  purple  juniper,  the  velvet  arbutus,  the 
briljliint  holly,  we  descend  to  verdant  swards  and  the 
slituldw  of  great  chestnut  trees.  Here  we  trend  to  the 
right  along  a  grassy  terrace,  instead  of  going  down  to  the 
>ill:iL:('  of  Croce  on  the  Porlezza  road.  In  five  minutes  we 
i-.'iicli  a  point  that  juts  out  over  Menaggio  and  is  marked 
\>\  ;i  nooden  cross.  All  that  we  saw  at  S.  Martino  is  here, 
and  )inich  more  besides.  The  view  of  the  Lecco  arm  of  the 
l:iki'  is  delicious  in  its  perfect  perspective  and  calm.  The 
broken  lines  of  its  hills  and  shores  stretch  away  to  the  scene 
of  Muuzoni's  I  Promessi  Sj^osi.  Legnone  and  the  Grigna 
luwci-  in  proud  rivalry.  The  jagged  teeth  of  Resegone 
viiidiriite  its  name  of  "the  Saw."  The  outline  of  Napo- 
!• 'Oil's  race,  upturned  in  the  repose  of  death,  is  cut  against 
1  lie  sky.  The  Corni  di  Canzo"^  rise  like  a  dromedary's  back. 
Ir  is  such  a  picture,  and  of  such  hues,  as  the  great  Lombard 
;irti>is  loved  to  paint. 

I  r  instead  of  descending  through  the  copse  named  above, 

*  Plate  VI. 
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we  take  the  path  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  along  the 
side  of  Crocione,  a  splendid  walk  may  be  made  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Piano. 

A  rough  path  on  the  right  of  the  cross  leads  to  Menaggio 
or  Cadenabbia.  On  the  side  of  a  peasant's  house,  a  little 
above  the  tunnel  between  Menaggio  and  Cadenabbia  is  a 
small  fresco,  interesting  first,  because  after  more  than  a 
century  of  exposure,  it  remains  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
next,  as  being  a  copy  of  a  miraculous  picture  at  Hiezing, 
near  Vienna,  1730  a.d.,  a  fact  set  forth  in  the  annexed  in- 
scription. The  shape  of  the  flowered  dress  of  the  Virgin 
makes  her  appear  like  a  large  extinguisher,  of  which  the 
child  in  her  arms  is  a  smaller  edition. 

Those  who  take  the  carriage  road  to  Cadenabbia  will  find 
a  small  marble  tablet,  let  into  the  wall  at  the  wayside,  after 
a  familiar  Italian  custom,  upon  which  an  inscription  asks 
repose  for  the  soul  of  a  Syndic  of  Griante,  drowned  near 
the  spot,  while  bathing  alone  from  his  boat,  in  July  1881. 
A  week's  search  for  the  body  proved  fruitless,  but  on  Oct. 
25th,  1883,  it  was  accidentally  caught  in  a  fisherman's  net, 
and  was  still  recognisable  as  that  of  the  unfortunate  Syndic. 
Of  the  many  who  are  drowned  in  this  lake  the  bodies  are 
rarely  recovered.  They  are  supposed  to  sink  into  the 
cavities  formed  by  the  slanting  strata  of  rock,  which  com- 
pose the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  so  to  pass  beyond  the  reach 
of  drag  or  current. 
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MENAGGIO. 

"  How  sweet  and  solemn  at  the  close  of  day, 
After  a  long  and  lonely  pilgrimage 
Among  the  mountains,  where  our  spirits  held 
With  wildering  fancy  and  her  kindred  powers 
High  converse,  to  descend  as  from  the  clouds 
Into  a  quiet  valley." — Wilson. 

Menaggio  is  a  busy  little  town,  which  has  lately  acquired 
new  importance  as  the  terminus  of  the  miniature  railway 
from  Porlezza.  It  has  two  fine  hotels,  the  Menaggio,  close 
to  the  railway  station,  and  the  Victoria,  planted  upon  an 
airy  promontory  near  the  town  pier.  Its  position  is  without 
rival.  Removed  from  the  vicinity  of  rising  ground,  it  is 
fanned  by  every  breath  of  air  that  moves,  while  there  is 
not  a  window  from  which  a  superb  view  of  lake  and  moun- 
tain is  not  seen.  The  neighbourhood  of  Menaggio  is  second 
to  none  in  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  its  scenery. 

In  the  Contrada  di  S.  Marta,  the  main  street  of  Menag- 
gio, not  far  from  the  quay,  the  following  Latin  Inscription  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  is  built  into  the  wall  in 
front  of  the  church  of  S.  Marta.  It  was  found  near 
Rezzonico,  and  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
tomb  of  Lucius,  who  was  evidently  a  man  of  considerable 
importance. 
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**L.  M.  E.  son  of  Lucius  of  the  tribe  of  Ofentina,  flamen  of  tlie  deified 
Titus  Vespasian,  by  the  consent  of  the  decurions  military  tribune,  quatturavir 
edile,  duumvir  of  justice,  prefect  of  the  artisans  of  Caesar  and  of  the  Consul, 
pontifex  ;  to  himself  and  his  consort,  Greminia  Prisca,  daughter  of  Quintus, 
and  to  Minicia  Bisia,  daughter  of  Lucius,  he  made  this  in  his  lifetime." 

In  the  upper  part  of  Menaggio,  called  Castello  from  the 
fortress  which  once  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Celso,  are  many  scattered  relics  of  antiquity  ;  old  doorways 
built  up  into  the  walls  of  houses,  quaint  bits  of  sculpture, 
scraps  of  terra-cotta  peeping  out  in  unexpected  places ;  and 
in  the  Piazza,  before  the  church,  a  porphyry  heart,  worn 
with  time,  let  into  a  side  wall.  The  castello,  or  fortress,  of 
which  the  outer  wall  may  still  be  seen  towards  the  Largo 
Fossato,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Gauls,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  dominant  power  would  fail  to  fortify  such  a 
commanding  position.  In  the  ten  years'  war  between  Como 
and  Milan,  1121,  it  was  stormed  and  burnt  by  the  men  of 
Como  for  its  sympathy  with  their  antagonists.  In  1296,  its 
interference  with  the  civil  broils  of  Como  exposed  it  to 
another  siege,  which  ended  in  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Matteo  Visconti.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  the 
object  of  unsuccessful  attacks  by  French  and  Swiss,  but  the 
latter  were  so  exasperated  by  the  obstinacy  of  its  resistance, 
that  in  revenge  they  burned  the  whole  country  round. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  Castello  brings  us  to 
Loveno,  a  village  full  of  country  houses  and  picturesque 
studies.  As  we  pass  the  Villa  Bolza,  occupied  by  Count 
Bolza,  who  was  head  of  police  in  Milan  during  the  Austrian 
rule,  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  S.  Anthony,  dated  1482, 
restored  1741,  and  almost  hidden  by  an  immense  vine  laden 
with  superb  clusters  of  grapes,  peeps  out  from  the  corner  of 
the  house  nearest  the  road. 

A  little  farther  stands  the  Villa  Wachs  Mylius,  with 
beautiful  garden  and  glorious  views.  Still  higher  is  the 
Villa  Vigone,  noted  in  the  guide  books  for  its  little  gallery 
of  sculpture  :  e.g.,  Eve  by  Baruzzi,  Ruth  by  Imoff,  David  by 
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Manfreclini,  Moses  by  Gandolfide  ;  but  if  the  truth  be  told, 
far  more  worthy  of  renown  for  the  charm  of  its  lovely 
grounds  and  enchanting  vistas. 

In  a  little  temple  in  these  grounds,  there  is  a  bas  relief 
by  Marchesi,  representing  a  youth  at  the  point  of  death 
recumbent  upon  a  couch,  and  a  young  girl  in  profound 
grief  hanging  over  him,  while  his  father  and  mother  also 
take  their  last  farewell. 

Above  is  the  dedication  AUa  Memoria  di  Giulio  Mylius. 
Beneath  are  the  lines, 

*'  Sul  fior  degli  anni  in  stranio  lido  li  inuore 
Fra  gli  amplessi  e  le  lagrime  de  saoi. 
Al  bacio  vola  dell'  eterno  amore 
E  acerbo  duolo  e  cio  che  resta  a  noi." 

"  In  the  flower  of  life,  on  a  foreign  shore,  he  died  amid  the  embraces  and' 
tears  of  his  friends.  To  the  kiss  of  the  Eternal  Love  he  flies,  and  bitter 
pain  is  all  that  is  left  to  us." 

Of  the  many  visitors  who  pass  by  this  monument,  few 
know  the  romance  which  it  records.  Giulio  loved  an 
Austrian  lady  of  noble  birth,  who  reciprocated  his  affection  ; 
but  a  difference  in  their  religious  education  formed  a  bar  to 
their  marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady's  parents,  who,  having 
made  home  intolerable  for  her,  disow^ned  her  when  she  fled 
to  the  house  of  a  sympathetic  uncle.  Meantime  her  lover 
lay  dying  at  Trieste,  of  a  broken  heart  it  is  said.  Thither 
she  went  and  became  his  wife  upon  his  death  bed,  in  order 
to  give  his  parents  the  right  to  assume  her  protection  after 
his  decease.  This  was  in  1830.  The  young  widow  after- 
wards married  a  Vigone  of  Milan,  and  was  endowed  by  the 
father  of  her  first  husband  with  this  charming  villa  and  a 
large  share  of  his  property.  A  picture  in  the  Villa  com- 
memorates an  odd  adventure  w'hich  befell  this  Giulio  Mylius. 
A  passenger  in  the  first  steamer  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
he  had  climbed  into  the  small  boat  hanging  at  the   stern. 
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and  contrived  to  fall  into  the  lake  without  the  accident  being 
observed  by  any  one  on  board.  Happily  for  him,  he  was 
able  to  keep  afloat  until  rescued  by  two  boats  which  chanced 
to  be  near. 

Opposite  to  Marchesi's  sculpture,  in  the  little  temple,  is  a 
bas  relief  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  Genius  of  Life  stands  in 
the  car  of  Nemesis  or  Retribution,  whose  wheel  revolves 
with  alternations  of  Fortune,  good  and  bad,  Plenty  and 
Want.  The  charioteer  drives  two  horses.  Loyalty  and  Self- 
will,  the  one  docile  and  quiet,  the  other  wayward  and 
restive.  The  dog  of  Faith  leads  the  way.  Behind  follow 
winged  youths,  bearing  the  sword  of  Punishment,  or 
wreaths  and  fruits  for  Reward.  Time  is  signified  by  the 
over-arching  Zodiac,  in  which  the  scales  of  Justice  are 
uppermost. 

Thorwaldsen's  motif  was  probably  inspired  by  the  poetic 
myth  which  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  in  the 
Dialogue  of  Phsedrus,*  where  the  soul  is  compared  to  a 
chariot  with  a  winged  pair  of  horses,  one  of  which  alone,  in 
the  human  soul,  is  good,  the  other  being  violent  and  rebel- 
lious, and  often  disobedient  to  the  charioteer.  The  unruly 
horse  in  the  team  may  win  nothing  but  moral  ruin  for  the 
soul,  which  may  nevertheless  attain  to  virtue  as  its  reward, 
should  the  better-natured  steed  prove  the  stronger  of  the 
pair. 

A  climb  up  to  the  Swiss  House,  enclosed  in  the  domain  of 
the  Villa  Yigone,  repays  the  slight  effort  with  fine  air  and 
expansive  views.  From  this  point  there  is  a  delightful 
ramble  to  the  village  of  Barna,  across  a  breezy  alp  disclosing 
a  glimpse  of  the  five  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa. 

Loveno  ought  to  be  but  the  first  stage  in  a  day's  walk  to 
Breglia,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  cone  of  Monte  Grona,  and 
down  the  romantic  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  Col  to 
Acqua  Seria  on  the  lake  itself. 

*  Plato's  Phcedrus,  c.  52  and  foil. 
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One  of  tlie  best  expeditions  from  Menaggio  is  that  into 
the  Val  Sanagra,  Sanatch,  as  the  peasants  call  it.  The 
.  most  convenient  way  of  reaching  it  is  to  use  the  train  as  far 
as  G-randola,  and  then  descend  into  the  valley  by  way  of 
Codogno.  At  the  second  mill  we  cross  the  stream  and  make 
straight  for  the  narrowest  part  of  the  rocky  gorge,  where 
the  passage  seems  to  be  hopelessly  blocked  by  a  mass  of 
fallen  rock,  known  as  the  8ass  Corhe.  The  stream,  how- 
ever, finds  its  way  beneath  the  debris,  and  we  find  ours  by  a 
narrow  chimney  just  wide  enough  to  creep  up  and  out  upon 
the  hill  above.  A  narrow  pathway  steeply  skirts  the  ravine 
for  a  short  distance,  when  it  merges  in  the  broader  road 
that  comes  down  from  Barna,  and  continues  up  the  Val 
Sanagra  by  a  uniformly  gentle  ascent,  at  first  across  green 
pastures,  then  through  rocky  gorges  among  shady  boskage, 
and  always  by  the  tumbling  stream,  unfordable  in  times  of 
heavy  rain.  The  chief  tenants  of  this  lonely  valley  are  the 
noble  eagles,  which  wheel  curiously  overhead,  foxes,  badgers, 
and  mountain  hares.  Some  three  hours  of  steady  walking 
from  Grandola  bring  us  to  a  spring,  which  gushes  out  of  a 
crevice  in  the  limestone,  so  icily  cold  that  it  is  impossible  to 
drink  a  copious  draught  of  it.  It  is  credited  with  whole- 
some properties,  which  account  for  the  etymology  of  the 
name  Sanagra,  sa7iot  cegros,  a  cure  for  the  sick.  In  return- 
ing, it  is  better  to  hold  on  by  the  broader  road  to  Barna, 
since  there  is  not  a  point  or  turn  devoid  of  surpassing 
interest,  and  when  in  the  evening  light  Barna  and  Bellagio 
burst  into  view,  the  one  against  the  sky,  the  other  glowing 
upon  the  lake,  there  is  a  coup  d'aeil  as  perfect  as  nature  can 
create.  Barna  from  a  distance  is  a  fair  feature  in  the 
landscape,  but  its  little  irregular  piazza,  with  church  and 
fountain,  and  flight  of  steps,  and  balustrades,  and  children 
at  play,  and  women  at  work,  is  a  fertile  subject  for  the 
sketch-book.  Then  we  descend  a  broad  staircase  through 
cool  chestnut  woods,  cross  the   green   Pianura  of  Loveno, 
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astir  witli  cattle  that  cliime  their  bells  like  a  vesper  peal,  as 
the  long  shadows  fall  across  the  vivid  green  of  the  velvety 
meadow,  and  so,  very  quickly  to  Menaggio.  Those  who 
cannot  make  the  longer  expedition,  should  at  least  walk  up 
to  Bama  from  Loveno,  and  return  the  same  way  for  the 
sake  of  the  views.  Or  from  Bama  the  mouth  of  the  Val 
Sanagra  may  be  crossed,  and  the  steep  path  on  the  other 
side  scaled  as  far  as  Naggio  upon  its  high  perch. 

The  Val  Cavargna  is  another  of  the  fine  expeditions,  that 
can  be  made  out  of  the  Val  Menaggio.  Up  to  S.  Lucia 
and  down  to  Lugano  is  a  long  day's  work,  but  one  which 
well  repays  our  enterprise.  The  valley  is  redolent  with 
memories  of  S.  Carlo's  famous  visitation  of  his  diocese. 
He  fearlessly  traversed  even  these  wild  and  lawless  tracts  of 
country,  and  one  place  is  pointed  out  where  he  slept  on  the 
ground,  that  his  servant  might  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the 
straw  which  formed  the  only  bed.  It  is  still  the  smugglers' 
high  road  from  Switzerland.  An  army  of  guards,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  is  kept  on  the  frontier,  and  the  peasant  caught 
with  a  pound  of  contraband  tobacco  upon  him  is  sure  of  two 
years'  imprisonment  besides  a  ruinous  fine  ;  but  the  tempta- 
tion is  too  strong  for  the  risk  and  the  penalty.  One  knap- 
sack full  of  tobacco,  cigars  or  salt,  safely  landed,  yields  a 
small  fortune,  so  heavy  are  the  Italian  taxes  upon  these 
articles.  The  customs'  officials  cannot  guard  every  point  at 
once,  and  their  movements  are  closely  watched  and  reported 
by  the  people,  -vvho  are  all  vol  league  against  them.  They  are 
often  put  on  the  wrong  scent  by  misleading  rumours,  and 
then  a  dozen  sturdy  fellows  by  as  many  pathless  ways  steal 
over  into  Italy  under  cover  of  the  night  and  the  w^ildness  of 
the  country.  Sometimes  disaster  overtakes  them,  when  the 
bale  is  sacrificed  and  the  smuggler  flies.  The  law  allows  the 
official  to  shoot  him,  if  ho  refuses  to  halt,  and  such  a  bar- 
barity occasionally  occurs  ;  but  carbine  practice  in  the  dark 
and  in  such  country  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  uncertain.     On 
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the  wliole  the  smugglers  have  the  best  of  it,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  apparatus  for  their  suppression  seems  to  be 
hardly  warranted  by  any  financial  advantages, 

Menaggio  was  the  cradle  of  one  of  the  distinguished 
sons  of  the  Lake,  Leone  Leoni,  commonly  called,  II  cavaliere 
Aretino.  Morigia  in  his  La  Nohiltd  di  Milano  states  that 
Menaggio  was  his  birthplace,  though  in  his  Storla  di  Milano, 
1555,  he  calls  him  a  Milanese  citizen.  Grianbattista  Giovio 
in  his  Lettere  Lariane  accounts  for  this  by  the  Lombard 
custom  of  expressing  a  country  by  the  name  of  its  chief 
city.  ii 

A  goldsmith  by  trade,  Leoni  first  won  notice  as  a  die- 
sinker,  in  which  capacity  he  produced  a  number  of  portrait- 
medals  of  considerable  excellence.  The  Emperor  Charles,  v., 
struck  by  his  ability,  took  him  into  his  service,  and  com- 
missioned him  to  execute  a  bronze  statue  of  himself,  which 
the  artist  did  with  a  skill  so  ingenious  and  a  flattery  so 
overwhelming,  that  his  fortune  was  ensured.  Yasari,*  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  sculptor,  thus  describes  the 
work: — 

"  This  figure,  which  was  somewhat  larger  than  life,  Leoni 
invested  with  a  splendid  suit  of  ai'mour,  by  means  of  two 
very  thin  plates  of  metal,  which  could  easily  be  put  on  or 
taken  off  ;  the  effect  is  most  graceful,  and  the  artist  has 
managed  his  work  so  perfectly,  that  whoever  sees  the  figure 
clothed,  could  never  suppose  it  to  be  sometimes  nude ;  and 
whoever  sees  the  nude  statue,  would  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  could  ever  be  armed.  The  Emperor,  resting 
on  the  left  foot,  places  his  right  on  a  chained  figure,  lying 
beneath  him,  and  representing  Rage  or  Fury  with  a  torch, 
and  various  arms.  On  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  which  is 
now  in  Madrid,  are  the  words,  '  Ccesaris  virtute  furor 
domitus.''  Having  completed  that  figure,  Leoni  then  made 
a  large    die   for    the    purpose   of    striking    medals    of   the 

*  "  Lives  of  the  Artists,"  Vol.  v.  p.  430. 
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Emperor,  witli  Jupiter  launching  his  thunderbolts  at   the 
Titans,  on  the  reverse," 

Charles  Y.  marked  his  appreciation  o£  these  works  by 
ennobling  Leoni,  pensioning  him  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ducats  a  year,  secured  on  the  mint  of  Milan,  giving  him  a 
house  in  the  Contrada  de'  Morone  in  Milan,  and  treating 
him  with  the  most  familiar  intimacy.  To  enumerate  the 
statues  and  busts  which  he  made  for  the  Imperial  family 
and  court,  would  be  too  tedious.  What  concerns  us  most 
are  the  five  bronze  pieces  on  the  tomb  of  Giangiacomo  de* 
Medici  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  which  he  made  by  com- 
mand of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  brother  of  Giangiacomo,  for  the 
modest  sum  of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  crowns. 
Of  this  worthy  and  his  monument  we  shall  hear  moro 
presently. 

Leoni  employed  part  of  his  wealth  in  building  his  house 
in  the  Via  Morone  in  Milan,  known  as  Casa  Degli  Omenoni, 
(in  the  Milanese  dialect  "  big  men,")  from  the  Caryatides, 
resting  on  stone  pilasters,  which  adorn  the  facade.  He 
named  the  house  Casa  Aureliana,  from  a  plaster  copy  of  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurclius  on  the  Koman  Capitol, 
which  he  placed  in  the  courtyard.  His  house  was  not  only 
famous  for  the  fanciful  designs  with  which  he  embellished 
the  exterior,  but  for  the  wealth  of  art  which  he  gathered 
within  its  walls.  It  is  near  the  Palazzo  Belgiojoso  and 
Poldi  Pezzoli  Museum. 

Leoni  was  a  man  of  fierce  and  vindictive  nature,  which, 
early  threatened  to  clip  the  wings  of  his  ambition  and 
destroy  his  career.  Having  seriously  maltreated  the  Pope's- 
jeweller  in  revenge  for  an  alleged  insult  to  his  wife,  he  was 
arrested  and  condemned  to  the  galleys.  At  Genoa,  however, 
he  was  released  by  order  of  Andrea  Doria,  Prince  of  Melfi. 
Writing  to  his  friend  Pietro  Aretino  on  this  escape,  Leoni 
says,  "  I  pass  my  time  in  snapping  my  fingers  at  the  priests^ 
and  praying  God  will  cause  the  bad  among  them  to  burst. 
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and  the  good  to  prosper."  On  another  occasion  his  temper 
was  seen  in  his  employment  of  a  hravo  to  assassinate  his 
pnpil  Martiiio  for  refusing  to  return  with  him  from  Venice 
to  Milan.  But  he  added  to  this  fault  of  vindictiveness  a 
sordid  and  dishonest  spirit ;  for  it  is  recorded,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  attacked  the  son  of  Titian  in  his  own  house, 
and  inflicted  severe  wounds  upon  him,  in  the  attempt  to 
possess  himself  of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  his  unhappy 
victim  carried  with  him.  Leoni  was  born  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  lived  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth. 
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NORTHERN   PART   OF    THE   STRADA   REGINA. 

"So  extraordinary  were  the  social  circumstances  of  Renaissance  Italy, 
that  almost  at  every  turn,  on  Ler  seaboard,  in  her  cities,  I'rom  Ler  hilltop?, 
we  are  compelled  to  blend  our  admiration  tor  the  loveliest  and  purest  works 
of  art  amid  the  choicest  scenes  of  nature,  with  memories  of  execrable  crimes 
and  lawless  character." — J.  A.  Simonds. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  S  trad  a  Eegina,  the  road 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  lies  between  Menaggio 
and  Gravedona.  The  construction  of  this  cornice  of  the 
Lake  of  Como  is  traditionally  attributed  to  Theodelinda, 
the  Lombard  Queen,  who  is  said  to  have  been  carried  along 
it  in  her  litter  to  visit  the  baths  in  the  Val  Masino  off  the 
Valtelline.  But  in  the  popular  mind  she  is  the  fairj  god- 
mother of  the  lake,  to  whom  every  good  thing  is  assigned 
for  which  no  other  origin  can  be  found.  She  was  to  the 
Lombards  what  Bertha  was  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Clotilda  to  tlje  Franks.  Her  story  is  a  romantic  one,  and  it 
contains  enough  of  authentic  record  to  make  it  worth  recital 
on  the  Lake  of  Como. 

In  the  sixth  century  Autaris,  "  the  long-haired,"  King  of 
the  Lojnbards,  who  took  the  imperial  name  of  Flavius,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Theodelinda's  father,  Garibald,  King  of 
Bavaria,  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  Impatient  of  delay 
and  eager  to  see  his  bride,  Autaris  accompanied  his  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Bavaria,  but  in  the  strictest  incognito. 
Admitted  to  the  King's  audience,  he   advanced  to  Garibald 
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;ir.tl  sifited  that  though,  he  had  no  official  authority  in  the 
jiiatter,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Autaris,  who  had  sent 
liirri  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  back  a  description 
of  the  charms  of  his  future  wife.  Accordingly,  Theodelinda 
was  summoned  to  undergo  this  trying  ordeal  of  inspection. 
Her  great  beauty  and  womanly  grace  won  the  heart  of 
.\ntaris.  He  hailed  her  Queen  of  Italy,  and  begged  that, 
H.-c( deling  to  national  usage,  she  would  present  a  cup  of 
u  ino  U)  the  first  of  her  new  subjects.  When  the  turn  of 
Ant  HI- is  came  to  receive  the  goblet,  he  contrived  to  touch 
r,!i('  j>rincess's  hand  significantly,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
.-liLiii.il  lier  to  silence.  Theodelinda  was  already  in  love  with 
this  hold  and  handsome  messenger,  whose  advances  she  dis- 
<-l(>sc(l  at  night  to  her  nurse,  who  divined  that  he  was  no 
< 'flier  than  the  Lombard  King  himself.  As  the  embassy 
jetiiined  home,  they  no  sooner  reached  the  Italian  frontier 
ihjin  .V^utaris,  poising  himself  in  his  stirrups,  hurled  his 
lnt.ttle-;ix:e  at  a  tree  with  singular  force  and  skill,  exclaim- 
ing t(»  the  astounded  Bavarians,  "  So  strikes  the  Lombard 
King:  '■ 

I  'o]  it  leal  troubles  having  driven  Garibald  and  his  daug^hter 
from  tiieir  home,  they  fled  to  Verona,  w^here  Theodelinda 
l)ecMnn'  Queen  of  Lombardy.  Autaris  only  survived  his 
ninn-iMge  a  brief  year,  but  meantime  Theodelinda  had  so 
eiidejii-c^d  herself  to  the  jDCople,  that  they  pledged  themselves 
to  accept  for  king  the  man  whom  she  might  choose  for  her 
second  husband.  Her  choice  fell  upon  Agilulf,  Duke  of 
Tm-iii,  and  such  was  her  influence  that  she  won  him  over 
from  I  lie  worship  of  his  ancestral  idols  to  the  adoption  of  the 
<  >rtlioclox  Christian  Faith.  He  gave  practical  proof  of  his 
siip-rrity  by  abandoning,  at  his  wife's  entreaty,  a  project  for 
the  siege  of  Rome. 

I I  w  us  out  of  gratitude  for  this  generous  protection  that 
('•i-egoi-y  the  Great,  who  then  filled  the  Holy  See,  presented 
Th«'(Mle]inda  with   the  most  precious  gift  he  could  bestow. 
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This  was  a  fine  circlet  of  iron,  large  enough  to  fit  the  head, 
and  believed  to  have  been  beaten  out  of  one  of  the  nails  of 
the  crucifixion,  discovered  by  S.  Helena  on  Calvary,  and 
given  by  her  to  her  son,  the  Emperor  Constantino.  This  is 
the  famous  Iron  Crown,  or  II  Sacro  Chiodo,  the  Sacred  Nail, 
of  the  Lombard  Kings,  which  is  still  kept  and  shown  at  the 
cathedral  of  Monza,  between  Como  and  Milan.  The  nail  is 
splendidly  set  in  a  Byzantine  coronet  of  gold,  decorated  by 
twenty-two  magnificent  precious  stones,  and  made  in  six 
pieces,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction  to 
suit  the  size  of  any  head  that  may  have  to  wear  it.  The 
crown  is  said  to  have  been  in  existence  two  hundred  years 
before  the  sacred  nail  was  inserted,  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  East  by  S.  Helena,  and  to  have  been  used  at  forty 
coronations.  It  is  kept  in  an  iron  safe  behind  an  altar  on 
the  south  side  of  the  choir,  and  is  shown  upon  payment  of 
a  fee  of  five  francs.  An  exact  model  of  it,  however,  is  exhi- 
bited without  charge. 

Monza  is  redolent  of  the  saintly  Theodellnda.  She  built 
the  cathedral  to  commemorate  Agilulf's  conversion.  Her 
portrait  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  ancient  bas-relief  over  the 
west  door,  as  those  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  are  preserved 
in  the  mosaics  of  Ravenna.  She  is  represented,  above  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  as  presenting  at  once  the  Cross  of  the 
Christian  Faith  and  the  Crown  of  Lombardy  to  Agilulf. 
Her  simple  tomb,  which  originally  stood  in  a  chapel  to  the 
north  of  the  choir,  but  was  ejected  by  S.  Carlo  Borromeo, 
because  she  had  not  been  canonized,  in  accordance  with  a 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  directed  against  an  un- 
seemly rivalry  among  great  families  in  the  erection  of 
sumptuous  tombs  within  the  churches,  is  now  found  near 
the  door  of  the  sacristy.  Too  heavy  to  be  removed  in  its 
entirety  it  was  opened,  and  the  contents  left  no  doubt  of 
its  identity. 

In  the  sacristy  are  preserved  some  curious  relics  of  the 
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great  queen,  such  as  her  fan,  her  comb,  her  sapphire  cup, 
the  cover  of  her  missal,  and  her  crystal  cross,  the  gift  of  S. 
Gregory.  Her  symbol  of  the  hen  with  seven  chickens,  sig- 
nificant of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  Lombard  Kingdom, 
which  appears  also  in  the  bas-relief  above  the  western 
entrance,  Avas  formerly  kept  here  in  pure  gold.  The  First 
Napoleon  appropriated  this  precious  material,  and  left 
behind,  as  sufiBciently  good  for  the  purpose,  a  copy  in 
silver  gilt. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  after  her  patriotic  labours,  her 
church-building,  her  road-making,  and  defence  of  orthodoxy 
in  concert  with  such  great  names  as  those  of  Gregory  and 
Columban  of  Bobbio,  Theodelinda  sought  rest  and  at  last 
ended  her  days  in  the  old  castle  which  crowns  the  hill  behind 
Varenna.  The  story  of  Autaris  and  Theodelinda  cannot 
but  remind  us  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  or  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca ;  only  in  this  case  the  future  husband  was  his  own 
messenger,  and  so  no  heart-tragedy  throws  its  fatal  shadow 
across  the  grace  and  joy  of  the  romance. 

Heading  round  the  serene  little  bay  to  the  north  of 
Menaggio,  and  passing  by  the  church  tower  of  Nobiallo, 
shaken  perilously  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  the  earthquake 
of  1868,  we  reach  the  chapel  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  "  Our 
Lady  of  Peace,"  guarded  by  immemorial  cypresses  like 
those  of  Acqua  Fredda.  Then  follows  a  short  climb  by  a 
steep  staircase  up  the  Sasso  Rancio,  or  yellow  rock,  with  its 
coii'p  d'oeil  of  the  lake  that  transcends  all  fancy. 

An  Austro-Russian  alliance  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
French  from  Lombardy  in  1799.  Part  of  Suwarrow's 
army,  under  General  Bellegarde,  approached  Milan  by  way 
of  the  Lake  of  Como.  While  most  of  the  troops  were  con- 
veyed from  Colico  by  water,  a  detachment  took  the  perilous 
route  of  the  Strada  Regina.  The  pathway  over  the  Sasso 
Rancio  is  described  by  Paolo  Giovio  as  unfit  to  be  traversed 
by  any  horseman  in  his  senses,  and  under  the  name  of  Saxa 
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rancida  lie  depicts  the  frightful  precipices,  which  it  would 
turn  a  man  dizzy  to  look  down.  The  road  is  now  several 
feet  wide  and  flanked  by  a  parapet,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Russian  Invasion  it  was  still  narrow  and  unprotected.  At 
this  point  the  horses  became  restive,  and  in  several  instances 
plunged  with  their  riders,  over  the  yellow  cliff,  into  the  lake 
below.  G.  B.  Giovio  relates  that  one  officer  fell  over  with 
his  horse  and  that  both  escaped  unhurt.  A  few  years  ago 
Signor  Piatti,  in  digging  up  a  cyclamen  bulb  at  this  spot, 
unearthed  a  small  Russian  eagle  of  bronze. 

ISTear  the  foot  of  the  descent  of  the  Sasso  Rancio,  on  the 
northern  side,  a  path  leads  through  a  gate  on  the  right,  in 
five  minutes,  to  the  pleasant  garden  of  Gaeta,  a  choice  resort 
for  picnicing  or  sketching,  where  visitors  are  free  to  enter, 
and  will  find  excellent  wine,  made  from  the  grapes  grown  on 
the  grounds. 

Through  the  thriving  little  town  of  Acqua  Seria  and  the 
hamlet  of  S.  Abbondio,  or  still  better,  by  boat,  since  this  is 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  road,  Rezzonico  is  reached, 
where  a  stately  fortress  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  with 
forked  battlements,  seems  to  challenge  that  of  Corenno,  on 
the  opposite  shore. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bhcetionicum.  In 
the  Roman  period,  this  lake  was  comprised  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  or  Gaul  south  of  the  Alps,  and  a  people  called  the 
Rhaeti  occupied  the  country,  which  corresponds  roughly 
with  the  present  Swiss  Grisons.  They  were  warlike  and 
aggressive,  frequently  dashing  down  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses  and  harassing  the  Roman  power,  until  their  final 
conquest  and  settlement  as  a  Roman  province,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Rezzonico,  therefore,  is  most  likely  a  relic  of 
some  Rhaetian  colony,  which  crossed  the  Alpine  barrier  and 
established  itself  on  the  softer  shores  of  Como. 

The  great  family  which  took  its  name  from  Rezzonico, 
gave  a   Pope   to  the   Church  in  Carlo  Rezzonico  of  Como, 
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who,  as  Clement  XIII-  ascended  the  Papal  throne  in  1758. 
He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  piety,  but  his  championship  of 
the  Jesuits  in  defiance  of  all  the  secular  powers  of  Europe, 
and  in  disregard  of  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  brought 
him  disappointments  which  broke  his  heart.  He  died  in 
1769.  His  monument  in  S.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  Canova's 
masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  best  works  of  sculpture  to  be 
found  in  that  church.  Humble  devotion  is  finely  pourtrayed 
in  the  figure  of  the  kneeling  pontiff.  On  one  side  a  winged 
youth  with  inverted  torch,  as  the  genius  of  Death,  lies  limp 
and  spiritless,  but  gazes  across  at  the  majestic  form  of  Faith, 
as  though  to  gather  hope  from  her  calm  strength  and  un- 
shaken confidence. 

There  are  many  names  of   places  upon   the  lake  full  of 

interest  for  the  antiquarian.     On  the  other  shore  is  the  Val 

di  Varrone,   leading  from  Dervio  to  Val   Sassina,  which  is 

said  to  take  its  name  from  the  Consul  Varus,  who  early  in 

the   Christian  era,  perished  with  a  fine   army  in  an  attempt 

to  bring  Germany  more  completely  under  the  Roman  power. 

Varus  is  supposed  to  have  advanced  from  Lecco,  possibly 

Forum   Licini,  up  the  Val  Sassina,  and  to  have  encamped  a 

part  of  his  men  in  the  valley  which  bears   his  name.     He 

would  then  follow  the  Roman  road  across  the  Spliigen,  into 

the  Upper  Rhine  valley,  and  so  approach  the  scene  of  his 

disastrous  campaign.     It  was  upon  hearing  the  fate  of  this 

ex'pedition  that  the  aged  Augustus  abandoned  himself  to  a 

passion  of  childish  grief,  and   continued  to   utter  the  futile 

cry,  which  has  become  famous,  "  Grive  me  back  my  legions." 

Then  there  are  names  like  IS'esso,  Asso,  Doric,   Dervio, 

Lenno,    Corenno,    Colonno,    Lemna,    Gaeta,    Piona,    Lecco, 

Palanzo,   Lierna  and  Pigra,  which  are  forcibly    suggestive 

of'  a  Greek  origin.     Pliny  the  Elder  records  a  tradition,  that 

this   region   was   very   early  colonized  by    emigrants  from 

Greece.     It  is  however,  a  matter  of  history,  that  when  the 

population  had  been  all  but  exterminated  in  the  fierce  raids 
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of  the   Rhaetians,  the  country  was  repeopled  by  successive 
batches    of  colonists,    of  which  not    the    least   noteworthy 
was  an   imposing    band    of  Greeks,    introduced    by   Julius 
Caesar,    who   was  quite   alive   to  the   advantages    likely  to 
accrue  from  their  commercial  instincts   and  love  of  enter- 
prise.    It    is    probable  that    the  settlers   brought  to  their 
new  homes  the  names  of  Grrecian  cities  which  they  had  left. 
Beyond  Rezzonico  is  Cremia,  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
beauty  of  its  position,  but  for  the  possession  of  two  noble 
pictures.     To   the  left   of    the    Strada   Regina   stands    the 
Church  of  S.  Micheie,  which  contains  an  altarpiece  by  Paolo 
Veronese,   in  his  best  style.     The  subject  is  the  archangel 
S.  Michael,  triumphant  over  an  impersonation  of  evil.     The 
conflict   is   over,  the   two  combatants  hang  upon  the   edge 
of  a  precipice,  up  the  sides  of  which  flames  are  ascending. 
The  Archangel  is  unarmed,  except  with  the  scales  of  judg- 
ment, which  he  holds  aloft  in  his  right  hand,  while  with 
the  left  he  grasps  his  foe.     The  personification  of  evil  is  a 
coarse,  dog-faced  monster,  with  the  horns  of  a  chamois,  and 
a  grey  moustache.     In  his  left  hand  he  clutches  an  ugly 
instrument,  armed  with  hooks  for  catching  souls ;   with  his 
right,  he  grips  the  arm  of  his   conqueror,  though  his  long 
talons  can  inflict  no  injury  upon  the   angelic  form.     The 
colouring  is  rich  and  warm.     The  tightfitting  blue  tunic  of 
S.  Michael  is  particularly  beautiful.      But   the   Archangel 
bears  no  marks  of  battle,  and  the  power  of  evil  wears  no 
features    to  mark  him  out  as  the   tempter  of  any  but  the 
brutalised. 

Count  Griovio,  in  his  Lettere  Lariane,  relates  how 
Count  di  Fermian  offered  a  handsome  price,  his  favour  to 
the  Commune,  and  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  in  return 
for  this  picture.  At  a  Communal  meeting,  an  aged  member 
arose  and  said,  "  Friends,  our  ancestors  have  bequeathed  us 
two  legacies,  this  picture  and  a  heavy  public  debt ;  lot 
the  Count  take  both."     The  picture  remained  where  it  was. 
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The  same  writer  tells  ns  how  Cremia  came  into  possession 
of  so  rich  an  inheritance  of  art.  He  says  that  it  was  the 
gift  of  one  of  the  Pizzetti  family,  a  native  of  Cremia.  At 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  1827,  the  Pizzetti  were  a  prosperous 
patrician  house  at  Vicenza.  Pier  Tara  and  Georgio  Fontana 
erave  the  frame  in  1586. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  same  church  is  another  interest- 
ing picture,  painted  on  wood,  in  six  compartments,  by  an 
unknown  artist,  though  sometimes  quite  falsely  attributed 
to  Ambrogio  da  Fossano,  called  Borgognone.  Its  subjects 
are  a  Pieta  and  angels,  SS.  Jerome  and  Dominic,  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  SS.  Sebastian  and  Roch.  Neverthe- 
less, Cremia  can  boast  a  most  lovely  picture  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  by  this  great  artist.  It  is  found  in  the  church  of 
S.  Yito,  conspicuous  by  its  two  towers,  close  to  the  shore, 
ten  minutes  below  S.  Michele.  ■  It  is  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  afternoon  light.  The  mother's  face  is  of  a 
noble  type  of  womanly  beauty.  The  book  in  her  right 
hand  suggests  devotion.  Against  her  left  arm,  the  wistful, 
winsome  Child  leans  in  an  easy  posture,  an  apple  in  his 
hands,  coral  bracelets  on  his  wrists,  and  a  pretty  amber  robe 
enwrapping  his  body.  A  seraph  stands  in  adoration  on  each 
side  of  the  Madonna's  throne.  The  seraphic  nature  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  golden  forks  of  flame,  embroidered  upon  the 
necks  of  their  white  robes. 

Little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  life  of  Ambrogio  da 
Fossano,  commonly  called  Borgognone,  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Milan,  flourished  about  the  year  1500, 
combined,  like  so  many  of  his  time,  other  kindred  arts  with 
that  of  painting,  as  the  fa9ade  and  stallwork  of  the  Certosa 
of  Pavia  bear  witness,  and  left  behind  him  ample  proofs  of 
his  industry  and  skill.  In  the  peculiar  softness  of  his 
manner,  he  is  allied  to  the  older  Lombard  School.  His 
drawing  is  sometimes  faulty,  and  there  is  some  want  of 
strength  in  his  design ;  but  these  defects  are  atoned  for  by 
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an  individual  cliarm  of  style.  Few  painters  have  Icfi  snclt 
svreet  and  gentle  faces  on  their  canvases,  or  delinented 
devoutness  of  feeling  so  truly,  or  illustrated  with  sncli  accu- 
racy of  detail  the  life,  manners  and  dress  of  the  pcM-Iod  in 
which  they  lived.  We  shall  often  meet  with  this  INIilauese 
painter's  work,  but  none  will  appeal  to  ns  more  lemlerl v 
than  this  Virgin  Mother  and  her  Child  at  S.  Yito. 

From  Cremia  to  Musso  is  a  short  walk  of  enchaniinL' 
beauty.  High  above  Musso  stands  a  ruined  castle,  whioli 
now  forms  an  additional  charm  to  the  landscape  ;  bur,  rlii-e«- 
and  a  half  centuries  ago,  it  was  a  gTim  terror  to  the  whole 
country  round.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock,  which  rises  abviintlv 
out  of  the  lake  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet.  .\  ppa- 
rently  impregnable  from  the  land,  it  was  practicallr 
accessible  only  from  its  fortified  port,  some  of  the  defoncej^ 
of  which  still  remain.  At  great  expense  a  good  rt>ad  lia.s 
lately  been  cut  round  the  face  of  the  rock,  winding  aminitr 
garden  terraces,  planted  with  rare  shrubs  and  flowers.  (  hi 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  rises  the  little  white  chapel  of  Sta. 
Eufemia.  A  line  of  four  bastions,  connected  by  a  wall, 
climbs  up  the  ridge  of  rock,  to  a  height  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  church,  where  the  fortifications 
begin.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  perfec^t 
robbers'  nest.  Such  is  the  outlook  to  Onno,  on  the  I^ake 
of  Lecco,  and  to  the  Lake  of  Riva  on  the  north,  that  not  a 
boat  could  approach  but  it  would  be  descried  from  tliis 
lofty,  commanding  eyrie,  long  before  the  most  favourable 
wind  or  the  swiftest  oarsmen  brought  it  near.  On  the 
opposite  promontory  of  Fiona  we  can  see  a  large,  lonely 
building  with  handsome,  open  loc/gia,  a  small  port  and  tliree 
ruined  arches.  It  is  the  Dazio  or  Toll-house,  from  winch 
the  master  of  this  fortress  levied  tax  upon  every  vessel  that 
passed  on  that  side  of  the  lake. 

A  romantic  history  clings  about  the  rock  and  walls  of  the 
castle  of  Musso.     Frenchman,   Spaniard,  Sforza,  and   S^viss 
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were  all  playing  their  own  ^ame  for  sovereignty  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  A  clever,  resolute  man,  unimpeded  by  scru- 
ples, who  could  come  in  between  these  rival  powers,  might 
have  a  chance  of  securing  for  himself  some  pickings  worth 
the  having.  Such  a  personage  was  Gian  Giacomo  de'  Medici, 
commonly  known  by  the  sobriquet  II  MedegTiino.  It  is 
one  of  the  diminutives,  in  which  the  Italian  tong-ue  is  so 
rich,  and  suggests  that  the  owner  of  the  nickname  was 
either  small  in  stature,  or  an  object  of  popular  idolatry. 
His  mother  was  of  the  Serbelloni  family.  On  his  father's 
side  he  claimed  cousinship  with  the  great  Florentine  clan  of 
Medici,  and  emblazoned  on  his  flag  the  golden  pills  of  their 
coat  of  arms,  which  betokened  descent  from  ancestors  of  the 
medical  profession.  Having  laid  the  Duke  of  Milan  under 
obligation  to  him  for  his  dukedom,  II  Medeghino  asked  for 
the  castle  of  Musso  as  his  reward.  The  Sforza  promised  it, 
if  the  assassination  of  a  dangerous  Yisconti  were  thrown 
into  the  bargain.  II  Medeghino  promptly  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition imposed,  and  took  possession  of  the  stronghold.  The 
Duke  had  given  him  a  sealed  letter  to  the  Governor,  which 
he  judiciously  opened,  and,  finding  that  it  gave  orders  for 
cutting  his  throat  upon  arrival,  suppressed.  He  contented 
himself  with  presenting  the  Duke's  cordial  letter  of  com- 
mendation, requesting  the  surrender  of  the  castle  to  his 
friend,  II  Medeghino,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  contents 
of  the  secret  packet,  and  shaped  his  course  accord- 
ingly. He  now  became  the  corsair  of  the  Lake  of  Como. 
Desperadoes  and  adventurers  soon  flocked  to  this  hawk's 
nest.  They  strained  every  nerve  to  make  the  fortress  im- 
pregnable. Even  the  pirate's  sisters,  one  of  whom  after, 
wards  became  the  mother  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  Archbishop 
and  Saint  of  Milan,  are  said  to  have  used  their  hands  in  the 
work.  II  Medeghino  largely  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
Francis  I.  at  Pavia  in  1525,  by  his  spirited  invasion  of  the 
Grisons,  when  he  captured  Chiavenna  and  harried  the  Yal 
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Bregaglia.  This  diversion  drew  off  the  Swiss  allies  of  the 
French  King,  and  left  him  to  downfall  and  captivity. 

Then  came  the  Spaniard's  turn  to  supersede  Duke  and 
King  at  Milan.  II  Medeghino  maintained  a  large  navy  on 
the  lake,  was  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men,  and 
lorded  it  over  a  wide  and  rich  province.  The  Spaniard 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  make  an  ally  of  him  and  estab- 
lish him  in  his  piratical  power.  But  Gian  Giacomo's  run 
of  luck  was  almost  over.  In  1529  Francesco  Sforza  was 
again  Duke  of  Milan,  and  II  Medeghino  imprudently  defied 
him.  At  this  point  fortune  seemed  to  desert  him.  Heroic 
efforts  by  land  and  water  proved  fruitless  against  over- 
whelming forces  of  Swiss  and  Milanese.  Although  he  rallied 
for  a  time  from  a  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Duke's  navy  in 
the  Bay  of  Menaggio,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  the  con- 
flict, and  at  last  sought  to  make  terms,  and  very  good 
terms  were  granted  him.  He  exchanged  his  old  titles  of 
Marquis  of  Musso  and  Count  of  Lecco  for  that  of  Marquis 
of  Marignano,  receiving  large  gifts  of  money  and  land,  free 
pardon  for  his  forces,  and  all  the  honours  of  war.  No 
sooner  had  he  left  the  lake  than  the  Swiss  dismantled  the 
fortifications  at  Musso,  sparing  only  the  little  chapel  of  S. 
Eufemia,  which  still  stands  a  white  landmark  among  the 
ruins. 

For  some  years  II  Medeghino  continued  to  pursue  a  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  condottiero  or  soldier  of  fortune,  hiring 
himself  out  to  conduct  the  wars  and  massacres  of  kings  and 
leagues,  and  conspicuously  accomplishing  that  hideous  ex- 
termination which  has  ever  since  left  the  fertile  Maremma  a 
fever- stricken  wilderness.  When  he  died,  in  1556,  his  corpse 
was  followed  to  its  grave  in  Milan  Cathedral  by  the  entire 
population  of  the  city,  who  worshipped  him  as  the  very  soul 
of  manly  virtue.  The  historian,  Cesare  Cantu,  sums  up  his 
character  in  the  following  notable  language  : — 

"  Pirate,  king,  brigand,  liar,  rebel,  assassin,  hero,  he  fur- 
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nislies  us  witli  a  picture  of  some  adventurers  of  our  own 
time." 

A  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  the 
south  transept  of  Milan  Cathedral,  by  his  brother,  Pope 
Pius  ly.  Menaggio  furnished  the  artist  for  the  figures 
upon  his  tomb  in  the  person  of  Leone  Leoni,  though  the 
general  design  of  the  work  is  by  some  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo  himself. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle  of  Musso  is  a  quarry 
of  fine  white  marble,  used  in  the  building  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Como.  At  Dongo  there  is  a  small  museum  of  arms  and 
relics,  found  in  making  the  new  road  and  gardens. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

URAYEDOXA. 
"  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife."—  Gray. 

Everyone  wlio  passes  Gravedona  by  the  steamer  will  notice  - 
the  great  square  building  rising  upon  large  buttresses  out 
of  the  lake,  with  an  imposing  tower  at  each  corner,  half 
fortress,  half  palace,  and  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  solemn 
cypresses.  It  was  built  by  Cardinal  Tolomeo  Gallio,  who 
was  born  at  Cernobbio  in  1527,  and  died  in  1607  a.d. 
Although  but  the  son  of  a  fisherman,  he  rose  to  be  succes- 
sively Bishop  of  Martirano,  Archbishop  of  Siponto,  Prefect 
of  various  congregations,  and  finally  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Holy  See.  He  became  the  possessor  of  vast » 
estates  and  enormous  wealth,  holding  in  feud  the  Tre 
Pievi,  and  purchasing  the  Neapolitan  Duchy  of  Alvito,  and 
the  Marquisate  of  Scaldasole,  near  Pa  via.  It  is  said  of 
him,  that  though  seven  days'  journey  from  Rome,  yet,  in 
travelling  there,  he  never  slept  out  of  his  own  house.  The 
fact  w^as,  he  had  a  villa  at  every  stage  of  the  journey. 
Besides  his  splendid  palace  at  Gravedona  he  had  two  other 
residences  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  one  at  Balbiano,  and 
the  other  near  Cernobbio.  But  the  Cardinal  used  his 
wealth  for  the  amelioration  of  that  poverty  with  which  he 
had  been  so  familiar  in  his  youth.  He  established  a  college 
at  Como,  and  endowed  it  munificently  for  the  education  of 
poor  boys,  wisely  providing  that  those  who  had  no  aptitude 
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for  the  pursuit  of  literary  studies  should  be  taught  some 
mechanical  trade.  Nor  did  he  forget  the  girls,  for  whom  he 
left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  bestowed  in  marriage  dowers, 
thirty  at  the  same  time,  while  whatever  surplus  there 
might  be  was  to  be  spent  in  relieving  tbe  needs  of  the 
poor. 

As  a  tribute  to  his  beneficence  a  statue  was  erected  to 
him  in  the  Cathedral  of  Como  in  1860,  in  the  inscription 
upon  which  he  is  beautifully  described  as  Angela  di  luce, 
Ajpostolo  di  carita  del  povero. 

A  local  tradition  is  cherished  that  it  was  once  in  contem- 
plation to  transfer  the  Session  of  the  Roman  Council  from 
Trent  to  Cardinal  Gallio's  palace  at  Gravedona,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outbreak  of  pestilence  in  the  former  city. 
The  supposition  has  probably  no  further  foundation  than  a 
set  of  chairs  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  which,  were 
originally  brought  from  Alvito,  and  bear  the  names  of  various 
members  of  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

Gravedona,  Dongo,  and  Serico  bear  the  name  of  Le  Tre 
Pievi,  or  "the  three  parishes,"  and  these  in  the  Middle  Ages 
constituted  a  small  republic,  making  its  own  laws,  v^ar,  and 
peace.  An  eulogy  upon  the  great  Cardinal,  inscribed  in 
gold  letters  upon  a  marble  slab  in  the  Palazzo  Gallio,  thus 
alludes  to  the  three  parishes  : 

Ptolemous  Gallius  Cardinalis  comensis  Trium  Floehium 
Gravedonae,  Surici,  Dungi,  Comes  et  Dommus,  Aeris,  tempe- 
riem  Loci  amcenitatem  sequutus  oiopiduin  nohile  Gravedonam 
amplissimis  oedihus,  hortis,  fontibus  exornavit  et  nohilius 
reddidit. 

Cardinal  Ptolemy  Gallio  of  Como,  Count  and  Lord  of 
the  Three  Parishes  of  Gravedona,  Serico,  and  Dongo,  aided 
hy  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  charm  of  the  place, 
adorned  the  nohle  toivn  of  Gravedona  ivith  buildings, 
gardens,  and  fountains,  and  made  it  still  tnore  nohle  than 
before.  '        , 
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The  Pievesi  espoused  the  cause  of  Milan  in  its  ten  years' 
war  with  Como  in  the  twelfth  century,  though  during  the 
truce  between  those  two  cities  they  aided  Como  in  wreaking 
her  vengeance  upon  the  allies  of  the  Milanese  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake.  But  this  alliance  was  a  mere  parenthesis,  and 
we  find  them  entering  with  great  zest  into  the  final  sack  and 
ruin  of  Como.  Their  relations  with  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  show  a  similar  fickleness  of  character.  His  par- 
tisans upon  his  first  descent  into  Italy,  they  changed  sides 
before  the  battle  of  Legnano,  where  they  were  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Lombard  league.  They  revenged  themselves  for 
their  exclusion  from  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  Emperor  at 
Venice,  by  plundering  his  convoys  as  they  passed  into 
Germany.  These  acts  of  defiance  so  embittered  Barbarossa 
that  when  the  peace  of  Constance,  which  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Italian  States,  was  concluded,  in  1183 
A.D.,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,*  "  Pardon  to  all  but  the 
perfidious  people  of  Gravedona."  In  1185  a.d.,  however, 
they  were  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  rest  of 
the  Lombard  cities. 

In  the  middle  of  the  next  century  the  ill-omened  name  of 
the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  overshadows  the  Three 
Parishes.  Peter  of  Verona  became  a  Dominican  friar  at  an 
early  age.  While  cloistered  at  Como,  he  confided  to  a 
brother  that  he  had  been  favoured  with  a  vision  of  the  three 
saints,  Agnes,  Cecilia,  and  Catherine.  Thereupon  the 
brother,  with  what  reason  does  not  appear,  charged  him 
with  admitting  women  into  the  monastery.  It  would  seem 
that  the  saintly  ladies  were  properly  impressed  with  their 
obligation  to  extricate  their  proter/e  from  his  difficulty,  for 
miraculous  interference  w^as  promptly  exerted  to  dispel  the 
scandal  and  vindicate  Peter.  He  at  once  developed  into  an 
enthusiastic  champion  of  the  Church.  In  Florence  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  in  establishing  the  inquisition, 

*  Mur.  Ant.  a.d.  48. 
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and  by  tlie  eloquence  with  wliicli  he  stirred  religious  passion 
against  the  heretics  of  the  day.  Returning  in  triumph  to 
Como  as  Inquisitor- General  under  Pope  Honorius  III.,  he 
used  his  power  w^ith  pitiless  energy.  The  sects  of  the  Poor 
Men  of  Lyons,  the  Believers  of  Milan,  the  Brethren,  the 
Band  of  Love,  the  Followers  of  Purity  gave  him  ample 
f5Cope.  Their  blameless  lives  were  no  set-off  against  tenets 
which  menaced  the  Holy  See.  They  held  the  dangerous 
belief  that  Christ  had  not  left  to  S.  Peter  and  his  successors 
the  vicariate  claimed  for  them.  Added  to  this  was  the 
damning  fact  that  these  heretics  were  patronized  by  the 
Ghibelline  faction,  which  was  the  sworn  foe  of  the  Pope. 
Peter's  relentless  hostility  stretched  to  Gravedona,  where  he 
held  an  Inquisitorial  court,  and  burnt  a  number  of  persons 
for  the  crime  of  heresy,  or  for  affording  shelter  to  fugitive 
heretics.  For  nineteen  years  he  scourged  the  country,  until 
at  length  a  plot  was  formed  for  his  assassination,  which  was 
effected  upon  one  of  his  journeys  between  Milan  and  Como, 
April  28th,  1262  a.d.  This  constitutes  his  claim  to  the  title 
of  Martyr,  by  which  he  is  distinguished.  He  was  canonized 
by  Innocent  IV.  a  year  after  his  death.  One  of  Titian's 
greatest  pictures  portrayed  his  murder,  but  it  was  burnt  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Rosary,  at  Venice,  in  1867.  In  the  Domi- 
nican Church  of  S.  Eustorgio  at  Milan,  where  he  had  so 
often  denounced  the  heretical  sects,  a  splendid  shrine,  the 
masterpiece  of  Balduccio  da  Pisa,  was  raised  over  his  body 
in  1339  A.D.  The  head  of  the  saint,  gashed  by  the  blow 
which  killed  him,  is  exhibited  upon  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
which  contains  his  shrine. 

After  this  period  the  Pievesi  felt  the  yoke  of  many 
masters,  the  inevitable  penalty  of  the  disunion  which  they 
had  fostered.  Dukes  of  Milan,  Counts  of  Chiavenna,  un- 
scrupulous adventurers  like  II  Medeghino,  Spanish  vicars, 
an  Italian  Cardinal  and  his  heirs,  the  French,  the  Austrians, 
the  kings   of  Italy,  have  given  them  laws  and  taken  their 
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tribute.     Perhaps  tliey  never  had  a  better  lord  than  Cardinal 
Gallic,  who  bought  them  from  Philip  II.,  in  1580. 

But  the  glory  of  Gravedona  is  the  small  church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Tiglio,*  a  few  minutes'  walk  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  standing  side  by  side  with  S.  Yincenzo,  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  against  a  lovely  background  of  water  and  moun- 
tain. It  is  commonly  called  a  Baptistery,  but  the  large  font  in 
the  centre  is  comparatively  modern,  and  in  the  record  of  an 
episcopal  visitation  in  1593  it  is  called  the  Church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Telio.  The  theory  of  the  Baptistery,  however,  is 
supported  .by  the  tradition  that  the  building  was  originally 
dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Baptist,  whose  life  is  portrayed 
on  the  wall  of  the  principal  apse  in  frescoes,  which  may  be 
assigned  to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  earlier  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  one  font  sufficed  for  the  whole  town, 
and  was  placed  in  a  buildijig  of  adequate  dignity,  with  pro- 
vision for  the  immersion  of  grown  up  people,  who  might  be 
converted  to  Christianity  from  the  heathenism  around ; 
and  if  this  church  was  indeed  the  Baptistery  of  Gravedona 
we  have  one  before  us  unique  in  style,  and  not  unworthy  to 
rank  with  the  splendid  examples  at  Ravenna,  Torcello, 
Florence  and  Pisa.  Its  foundation  is  popularly  assigned  to 
the  piety  of  Queen  Theodelinda,  but  the  greatest  uncertainty 
prevails  as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  curious  little 
church,  and  archaeologists  suggest  widely  different  solutions 
of  the  problem,  some  referring  the  building  to  a  remote 
antiquity,  others  assigning  it  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury, others,  again,  explaining  it  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a 
gradual  development  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century. 

An  old  French  chronicler,  Aimoinus,  records  a  miracle, 
which  was  reported  as  having  happened  in  the  Church  of 
S.  John  the  Baptist  at  Gravedona,  in  the  year  823  A.D.f  He 
says  that  a  picture  of  S.  Mary  with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her 
lap,  and  with  the  Magi  in  the  act  of  presenting  their  gifts, 
*  Plate  III.  t  Gesta  Franc.  Lib.  ix.  cap.  3. 
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painted  in  the  apse  of  the  same  church,  but  almost  ruined 
by  reason  of  its  great  age,  shone  with  such  brightness  for 
two  days  in  succession,  that  to  the  beholders  it  seemed  to  far 
surpass  the  beauty  of  a  new  picture  in  all  its  freshness. 
This  brightness  did  not,  however,  illuminate  the.  figures  of 
the  Magi,  but  only  their  offerings.  The  news  of  this  portent, 
says  the  chronicler,  caused  great  alarm  to  Louis  the  Pius  of 
France,  a  weak  man,  more  fitted  for  a  cloister  than  a  throne. 

On  the  authority  of  Aimoinus  and  the  French  Chronicles, 
which  corroborate  the  story,  Sigonius,*  Baronius,t  and 
others  recount  it.  These  authorities  are .  enumerated  upon 
a  wooden  tablet  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Teglio,  beneath 
the  remains  of  a  fresco,  preserved  under  glass,  and  reputed 
to  be  the  miraculous  Madonna ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  apse, 
as  the  Chronicle  states,  but  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of 
the  High  Altai',  though  it  agrees  vith  the  description  given 
of  it  in  the  passage  cited  above. 

If  we  could  show  this  picture  to  be  the  original  referred 
to  by  Aimoinns  we  should  have  made  a  great  step  towards 
proving  the  Church  to  have  belonged  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  since  in  823  a.d.  the  fresco  was  already  faded,  by 
reason  of  its  great  age.  Such  a  picture  would  be  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  by  continual  repainting  might  be 
kept  on  the  wall  for  many  centuries.  But  even  if  an  earlier 
church  was  replaced  by  the  present  building,  which  in 
some  of  its  details  seems  to  belons"  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  a  picture  so  sacred  would  at  least  be  copied  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  supposing  the  art  of  transferring  fresco 
was  unknown. 

The  church  is  rectangular,  and  built  of  the  black  marble  of 
Olcio,  inlaid  on  the  outside  with  courses  of  the  white  marble 
of  Musso.  The  north,  south  and  east  sides  have  each  a 
projecting  apse  ;  on  the  west  side  the  symmetry  is  main- 
tained by  a  square  tower,  supporting  an  octagonal  campanile 
*  Histor.  do  Regno  Italico.  Lib.  ir.  Fol.  109.       f  Tom.  ix.  p.  6. 
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of  elaborate  and  elegant  design.  The  tower  is  evidently 
contemporaneous  "with  the  chnrch,  the  octagon  of  later 
date.  The  small  deep  windows  are  beautifully  moulded. 
Small  cornice  arches  and  stones  set  cornerwise  enrich  the 
exterior.  Over  the  principal  entrance  some  slabs  of  marble 
are  inserted,  sculptured  with  figures  in  low  relief,  after  a 
fashion  often  seen  in  churches  of  the  early  Lombard  period. 
We  find  a  Centaur  in  pursuit  of  a  wounded  stag,  a  writhing 
snake,  an  arabesque,  a  b;yzantine  device,  two  breasts  and  a 
human  head.  If  the  present  church  is  a  successor  of  au 
earlier  one,  these  figures  may  have  formed  the  decoration  of 
a  primitive  pulpit,  such  as  we  shall  see  at  Orta,  and  been 
built  into  the  wall  when  the  first  edifice  was  demolished. 

*The  Centaur  is  supposed  to  stand  for  an  embodiment  of 
evil.  In  early  times  it  is  the  power  that  persecutes  the 
Church,  represented  by  a  hare  or  a  deer.  When  the  days 
of  persecution  are  past  it  is  chiselled  over  the  portal  of  the 
church  to  warn  the  Christian  worshipper  that  life  is  a  con- 
flict with  temptation,  and  that  he  must  arm  himself  with 
the  shield  of  faith  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked 
one.  Giotto,  in  his  roof-painting  of  Obedience  at  Assisi, 
makes  the  Centaur  the  emblem  of  self-will.  Dante,  who 
makes  every  sin  its  own  punishment,  uses  it  in  the  Infernof 
to  represent  deeds  of  violence.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Siena 
Hercules  and  the  Centaur  are  placed  side  by  side  with 
David  and  the  Lion.  In  an  allegorical  picture  in  the  Louvre " 
Mantegna  employs  Centaurs  and  Satyrs  to  portray  various 
vices. 

What  the  other  figures  may  mean  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. Is  the  head  an  allusion  to  the  martyrdom  of  S. 
John  the  Baptist  ? 

The  church  has  two  doors,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tower, 
and  a  second  on  the  south  side.     A  third  on  the  same  side 
has  been  walled  up.    Inside  there  is  a  lofty  open  roof  of  w^ood. 
*  Piper,  Mythologie  des  Christliclien  Kunst.  f  l^^f-  ^ii-  45. 
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A  higli  gallery,  approached  by  stair  turrets  in  tlie  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  tower,  runs  round  the  building  with  arcades, 
each  of  seven  arches,  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The 
lower  columns  have  capitals,*  decorated  with  simple  acanthus 
leaves  or  birds,  supporting  imposts,  also  moulded  in  front, 
and  giving  the  appearance  of  double  capitals,  as  we  see  them 
at  Ravenna  and  Venice.  The  capitals  in  the  columns  of  the 
arcades  are  plain,  except  in  two  instances.  On  the  north 
side  a  tiger^  is  climbing  one  of  the  columns. 

The  general  effect  of  the  interior  is  of  height  and  space 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  size  of  the  building, 
which,  exclusive  of  the  apses,  is  only  about  forty  feet  long 
and  thirty-five  feet  wide.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
broken  character  produced  by  numerous  recesses,  galleries 
and  arcades.  The  eastern  side  is  curiously  divided  into  five 
semi-circular  recesses.  The  chancel  and  all  the  apsidal 
alcoves  are  roofed  by  semi-domes.  The  triple  apsing  of  the 
chancel  is  a  peculiar  feature,  found  also  in  S.  Fedele  at 
Como,  St.  Pietro  di  Civate,  and  the  Crypts  of  S.  Carpoforo 
at  Camerlata  and  the  Parish  Church  of  Lenno. 

On  the  left  wall  and  the  reverse  of  the  fa9ade  are  various 
saints  with  allegorical  figures,  representing  the  principal 
Christian  virtues  and  their  opposed  vices,  e.y..  Patience  and 
Avarice,  beneath  which  are  w^ritten  respectively — 

"  Grande  patientia  hio  portava  per  fa  che  I'arma  (I'anima)  sia  salvada." 

''Great  patience  I  exercised  to  save  my  soul." 

"Per  I'avarixia  che  a  abiuda  I'anima  mia  or  son  perduda." 

'*  By  the  avarice  which  destroyed  my  soul  I  am  now  lost." 

Higher  above  the  door  is  a  Last  Judgment,  with  the 
Redeemer  enthroned  in  the  midst,  and  a  quotation  from 
S.  Matthew,  beginning,  "  I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me 
meat."  These  are  all  of  the  same  period  as  the  frescoes  of 
S.  John  in  the  apse.     To  an  earlier  date  belong  the  Virgin 

*  Plate  in. 
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and  Child,  and  SS.  Bernard  and  Christopher  near  the  basin 
of  holy  water.  Some  remains  are  visible  of  a  fresco  of  S. 
Calocero  of  Civate,  known  to  have  been  there  in  1018  a.d. 
On  the  left  of  the  High  Altar  is  a  great  Byzantine  Crnci- 
fix,  carved  out  of  one  piece  of  wood.  Its  great  antiquity  is 
proved  by  the  robe  which  drapes  the  figure  of  Christ  from 
waist  to  knees.  Of  late  years  some  barbarian  has  covered 
it  with  a  coat  of  white  paint. 

The  Church  of  S.  Vincenzo,  or  Vincent,  adjacent  to  the 
Baptister}^  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Basilica ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  its  earlier  form,  at  the  present  time  it  w^ants 
at  least  one  important  feature  of  the  normal  Basilican 
Church.  We  shall,  however,  meet  so  often  with  the  term 
in  our  Italian  travels  that  it  may  be  worth  w^hile  to  pause 
here  and  briefly  review  the  probable  origin  and  sense  of 
the  expression,  about  which,  as  about  all  antiquities,  the 
widest  discrepancies  of  judgment  divide  the  critics. 

To  begin  with  the  name,  which  means  literally  "Royal,"  it 
may  have  been  descriptive  of  the  comparative  magnificence 
and  splendour  of  the  kind  of  building  to  which  it  was 
applied.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  borrowed,  from 
the  Court  {aroa  ^aa-iXfios)  of  the  Archon  Basileus  i^Kpxoiv 
^aa-iXcos),  or  King  Archon  at  Athens,  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  that  city,  whose  duty  it  was  to  hear  the 
indictments  for  religious  offences,  and  before  whom,  it  will 
be  remembered,*  Socrates  was  impeached  for  Atheism  and 
corruption,  and  Euthyphron  proposed  to  prosecute  his  own 
father  on  the  charge  of  murdering  a  slave.  The  suggestion 
gains  strength  from  the  fact  that  Cato  the  Censor,f  a  Roman 
who  affected  Greek  taste  and  style,  was  the  first  to  build  in 
184  B.C.  a  Basilica,  the  Basilica  Portia,  in  Rome. 

The  term  was  primarily  applied  to  a  building  with  colon- 
nades and  flat  roof,  which  enclosed  a  portion  of  a  Forum, 
and  was  used  as  an  Exchange,  a  Law   Court,  and  generally 
*  Plato's  EuthjphroD.  f  Plutarch's  Lives. 
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formed  a  sheltered  place  of  assembly  for  all  who  found  any 
cause  to  congregate.  We  also  find  it  employed  to  describe 
the  large  halls  in  private  mansions,  warehouses,  and  riding- 
schools,  as  well  as  Herod's  triple  colonnades  on  the  South  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

One  distinctive  architectural  trait  characterized  all  these 
various  buildings,  and  brought  them  within  the  range  of  the 
name  Basilica,  and  that  was  the  elevation  of  the  central 
hall  above  the  side  avenues,  which  were  divided  from  it  by 
colonnades. 

The  form  of  the  normal  Basilica  is  only  known,  and  that 
imperfectly,  by  the  descriptions  of  ancient  writers,  and  the 
ground  plans  unearthed  in  Rome,  Pompeii,  and   elsewhere. 
It  consisted  broadly  of  an  oblong  chamber,  divided  by  rows 
of  colonnades  into  a   central   space,  and  two   or  more  side 
aisles.     Above  the  colonnades,  which  surrounded  the  entire 
hall,  ends  as  well  as  sides,  were  galleries  protected  by  balus- 
trades, from  which  spectators  might  view   the   scene  below. 
Above   these  galleries   was    the   clerestory    or    wall,    amply 
pierced  for  the  admission  of  light.     The  flat  roof  would  pro- 
bably be    decorated   with    the    square    casettes   common   in 
classical  ceilings.     The  end  of  the  chamber  was  sometimes 
rectangular,  as  at  Pompeii  and  in  the  Basilica  Julia  in  the 
Roman  Forum  ;  sometimes  apsidal,  as  in  the  Basilica  Ulpia 
in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  though  in  this  case,  as  we  learn 
from    the    Capitoline    plan,    the    apse    was    practically   cut 
off  from  the   main   building    by   a   triple   colonnade.     The 
apse,    therefore,  was  no  essential  part  of  the  classical  Basi- 
lica,   since   in    some  instances  it  had  no    existence,   and  in 
others  was    isolated  by  the  intervention  of   columns.      It 
might,  however,  when  present,  furnish  a  convenient  court 
for  the  Praetor,   who,  supported  by  assessors,   occupied  an 
elevated  platform  called  Tribunal,  a  name  suggestive  of  the 
time  when  the  judicial  office  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Tri- 
bunes.    That  the  apse  was  put  to  this  use  in  the  Basilica 
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Portia  we  conjecture  from  Plutarcli,"^  who  relates  how  the 
Tribune  of  the  people  wished  to  remove  a  column  which 
interfered  with  access  to  the  Tribunal.  This  might  well 
refer  to  the  colonnade,  which  cut  off  the  apse  from  the  main 
body  of  the  hall. 

W^e  thus  see  how  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Basilica 
seem  to  have  been  its  division  into  nave  and  aisles  and  the 
admission  of  ligM  from  a  clerestory  or  free  wall  above  the 
colonnades  and  galleries.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  this 
identical  type  of  construction  is  found  in  the  colossal  hall 
at  Karnak,  in  the  Nile  valley,  a  coincidence  which  links  our 
Christian  Churches,  as  far  as  they  owe  anything  to  the 
classical  Basilica,  with  the  dim  antiquity  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Here,  then,  the  parallel  ends  between  the  Pagan  Basilica 
and  the  Christian  Church ;  yet  it  is  commonly  assumed  that, 
since  the  Christian  Church  borrowed  the  name  of  Basilica, 
it  was  also  a  copy  of  the  Basilican  model  in  every  detail. 
But  the  apse,  which  was  not  essential  to  the  Classical 
Basilica,  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
fourth  century.  At  an  early  period  it  was  the  alcove  of  the 
chapel  erected  over  the  martyr's  tomb  in  the  Christian 
cemetery.  This  touching  use  of  the  apsidal  form  no  doubt 
consecrated  it  to  Christian  sentiment,  as  an  architectural 
feature  of  the  Church.  Mea  of  fervent  imagination  forgot 
that  in  turn  it  was  copied  from  the  pagan  cellce  or  memorial 
chapels  of  the  dead,  just  as  the  feasts  at  Christian  tombs 
were  the  continuity  of  birthday  commemorations  in  these 
same  Pagan  mortuary  chapels. 

And  not  only  so,  but  when  changed  times  came  in  the  way 
of  going  out  to  worship  at  the  chapels  built  over  martyrs* 
remains  in  extra-mural  graveyards,  those  remains  were 
brought  to  the  churches  within  the  city  walls,  and  buried 
beneath  the  altar  in  the  apse,  in  an  excavated  chamber  com- 
municating with  the  church,  and  known  as  the  Confessio, 

*  Cato  Miaor,  5. 
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because  it  contained  the  relics  of  those  who   had  sealed  by 
blood  a  confession  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

In  the  modern  Roman  Church  Mass  maj  not  be  cele- 
brated upon  an  altar  which  is  not  hallowed  by  the  relics  of 
a  Saint,  and  this  rule  is  but  a  memorial  of  those  early 
times  when  a  catacomb  was  the  church,  the  tomb  of  a 
martyr  the  altar,  and  the  words  of  S.  John  lived  fresh  in 
mind  :  "I  saw  beneath  the  altar  the  souls  of  those  who 
were  slain  for  the  Word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  which 
they  gave." 

Considerably  before  the  fourth  century,  when,  the  term 
Basilica  first  began  to  be  used  of  the  Christian  meeting- 
place,  the  Scholce  or  guild-rooms  of  religious  brotherhoods 
in  the  pagan  world,  oblong  in  form  and  apsidal  in  termina- 
tion, furnished  a  suitable  pattern  for  the  Christian  Church. 
There,  like  the  elders  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  which 
was  certainly  apsidal  sometimes,  the  presidents  of  the  Guild 
sat  round  the  semicircle  of  the  apse,  with  the  small  altar  for 
libations'  or  incense  in  front.  If  the  Sohola  formed  the 
model  for  early  Christian  meeting-halls,  and  there  are 
Christian  mosaics  and  pagan  groundplans  extant,  which 
strengthen  the  supposition,  then  these  seats  would  be  taken 
by  the  clergy,  the  bishop  sitting  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Christian  Lord's  table  would  be  substituted  for  the  pagan 
altar. 

At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  than 
to  the  classical  Basilica  for  the  apse,  so  essential  a  feature 
in  the  Christian  Church,  and  we  find  it  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, the  pagan  Schola  or  guild- room,  the  memorial  cella 
or  chapel  in  ancient  cemeteries. 

The  Atrium,  or  open  court,  enclosed  by  colonnades, 
through  which  the  Christian  Basilica  was  entered,  and  which 
we  find  in  S.  Vincenzo  at  Gravedona,  and  conspicuously 
in  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  is  often  considered  to  be  a  repeti- 
tion of    the    Forum,  from  which    the    pagan  Basilica  was 
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approaclied.  More  probably  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
peristyle  or  court  of  the  private  house,  such  as  we  see 
at  Pompeii,  through  which  the  large  hall  was  entered, 
where  we  know  that  Christian  meetings  were  often  held. 

The  fountain  in  the  centre  of  this  court,  placed  under  a 
cantharus  or  canopy,  and  used  for  washing  before  entering 
the  assembly,  survives  in  the  use  of  holy  water  at  the  doors 
of  the  church. 

The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  public  worship  is  sometimes 
traced  to  the  hypothetical  Roman  plan  of  assigning  different 
parts  of  ih-B  Basilica  to  male  and  female  litigants.  But  as 
early  as  the  time  of  underground  meetings  in  the  cemeteries 
or  catacombs  this  division  had  to  be  provided  for,  since,  as 
S.  Chrysostom  pointed  out,  some  purity  of  heart  was  soon 
lost,  and  it  was  found  needful  to  place  barriers  in  the 
churches  to  keep  the  sexes  apart.  The  galleries,  such  as 
we  see  in  S.  Agnese  at  Rome  and  in  the  little  Basilica  of 
S.  Giulio  at  Orta,  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  the 
convenience  and  isolation  of  women,  under  the  name  of 
Matroneum.  It  is  possible  that  we  retain  a  trace  of  them 
in  the  Triforium  of  our  Northern  Cathedrals. 

But  the  reproduction  of  the  galleries  of  the  Pagan  Basi- 
lica was  by  no  means  universal  in  the  Christian  Basilica,  a 
fact  which  seems  to  favour  the  hypothesis  that  the  Christian 
Basilica  was  the  Schola  enlarged  rather  than  the  Pagan 
Basilica  simplified.  When  the  galleries  were  omitted  in 
the  Christian  Basilica  large  bare  wall  spaces  were  left  above 
the  colonnades,  which  were  relieved  by  glowing  mosaics, 
such  as  we  find  in  S.  Appollinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna. 

The  Narthex  or  Vestibule  at  the  entrance  is  probably  of 
Byzantine  origin,  and  may  have  formed  the  limit  beyond 
which  Catechumens  and  Penitents  might  not  pass.  The 
Narthex  often  served  as  the  only  representative  of  the 
Atrium. 

As   the  clergy  developed    into  a  caste,  and    ceremonial, 
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growing  in  importance  with  more  prosperous  times,  de- 
manded larger  space  for  its  display,  changes  arose  in  what 
we  may  call  the  furniture  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  the 
internal  arrangements  independent  of  structure.  The  raised 
dais  in  front  of  the  apse,  on  which  stood  the  Table  of 
Christ,  and  behind  which  the  presbyters  sat,  was  soon 
separated,  under  the  name  of  Bema  or  Presbytery,  from 
the  rest  of  the  building,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  clergy,  by 
low  pillars  or  rails,  called  Cancelli,  which  is  the  origin  of 
our  word  chancel.  Presently  the  choir,  a  space  enclosed  by 
walls  and  gates,  and  encroaching  largely  upon  the  area  of 
the  nave,  was  added  to  the  Presbytery.  Round  three  sides 
of  the  Choir  the  congregation  of  the  Laity  gathered  to  hear 
the  Grospel  and  Epistle  read  from  the  Amhones  or  pulpits 
built  into  the  enclosure,  one  on  either  side,  and  to  join  in 
the  other  offices  of  the  Church.* 

In  weighing  this  question  of  the  relation  of  the  classical 
and  Christian  Basilicas  we  must  not  forget  how  heavily 
we  have  to  discount  the  literary  hearsay,  which  continually 
repeats  the  legend  of  the  donation  of  Constantino,  or  his 
supposed  gift  of  Basilicas  to  the  Christian  Church  by  the 
Edict  of  Milan.  That  edict  was  one  of  toleration  merely^ 
not  of  establishment,  and  it  would  indeed  have  been  an 
event  so  unprecedented,  that  every  Christian  writer  of  the 
period  must  have  noticed  it  as  nothing  short  of  portentous, 
had  a  lately  tolerated  and  previously  persecuted  sect  been 
forthwith  installed  in  the  finest  buildings  of  the  Empire,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  commerce  and  business,  which  had 
been  housed  within  their  walls  so  long. 

But  further,  an  examination  of  the  passages  upon  which 
this  gift  of  Constantino  relies  shows  at  once  the  need  to 
verify  quotations,  and  the  absence  of  any  solid  ground 
whatever  for  this  contention.  Even  in  the  most  fulsome 
panegyrics  of  Constantino  by  Christian  writers  there  is  no 

*  Cf.  Fergussons  "  History  of  Architecture." 
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mention  of  this  donation  of  Basilicas  to  tlie  church,  which 
would  have  been  a  deed  without  parallel,  and  would  have 
afforded  the  amplest  scope  for  praise  and  flattery.  When 
Ausonius,  for  instance,  in  a  highflown  letter  of  thanks  to 
Gratian  for  the  Consulship,  says  that  the  Basilica,  "  formerly 
full  of  business,  is  now  full  of  vows  undertaken  for  the 
Emperor's  welfare,"  a  passage  quoted  to  prove  that  Basilicas 
had  by  this  time  passed  from  uses  of  commerce  to  those  of 
Christian  worship,  he  links  with  it  the  palace,  the  forum, 
and  the  senate  house  in  such  a  way  that  we  must  conclude  all, 
or  none,  to  have  been  converted  into  Christian  Churches. 

Fausta,  the  wife  of  Constantino,  gave  a  Basilica  to  the 
Christians,  but  it  was  the  private  hall  attached  to  her  own 
palace,  which  was  once  the  sumptuous  mansion  of  Lateranus, 
beheaded  by  Nero,  and  who  has  thus  given  his  name  unwit- 
tingly to  the  Mother  Church  of  Rome. 

Another  writer*  is  adduced  to  support  the  theory  of  the 
conversion  of  Pagan  Basilicas  to  Christian  uses,  who  speaks 
of  "  the  Basilica  of  Sicininus,  where  there  is  a  conventicle  of 
Christian  worship." 

Socrates,t  writing  on  the  same  point,  describes  that  con- 
venticle as  "  in  an  out  of  the  way  corner  of  the  Sicininian 
Basilica."  A  meeting  of  Christians  in  an  out  of  the  way 
corner  of  a  huge  public  building  used  for  many  purposes 
is  as  unlike  as  can  be  to  a  surrender  of  the  entire  Basilica 
to  the  Christian  Church. 

This  brief  sketch  may  best  be  closed  by  quoting  a  passage 
from  the  latest  contribution  to  the  subject,  the  exhaustive 
and  fascinating  study.  Front,  Schola  to  Cathedral.^ 

"  The  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

*  Amm,  Marcell.  xxvii.  3. 
+  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  29. 

i  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 
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"  The  Christians  met  first  in  private  halls,  and  when 
they  erected  buildings  for  themselves,  these  took  the  form, 
of  unpretending  lodge-rooms  or  ScliolcB ;  they  also  assembled 
on  occasions  in  or  before  the  cellce  of  the  cemeteries.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  and  in  the  fourth  century  larger 
buildings  were  needed,  and  side  aisles  were  added  to  the 
simple  halls,  which  were  now  lighted  in  the  basilican 
fashion.  Partly  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  exedrce  of  the 
cemeteries,  but  chiefly  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  uses  to 
which  these  buildings  were  put,  they  received  universally  an 
imposing  apsidal  termination,  which  gave  them  a  marked 
architectural  character.  Accordingly,  there  is  produced  from 
a  union  of  all  these  elements  the  Church  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, with  its  forecourt  and  fountain,  reminiscent  of  the  private 
house,  its  oblong  plan  and  tribunal,  or  seat  for  the  presidents, 
derived  from  the  primitive  schola,  its  apse  and  confessio,  recall- 
ing the  memorial  cella  of  the  cemeteries ;  but  in  its  size  and 
grandeur,  its  interior  colonnades,  its  roof  and  its  system  of 
lighting,  a  copy  of  the  Pagan  Basilica  of  the  Roman  cities." 

The  Basilica  of  S.  Vincenzo  probably  dates  back  to  the 
5th  century,  though  the  crypt  seems  to  be  the  only  portion 
left  of  the  original  structure.  The  outer  walls  of  the  church 
show  the  features  of  the  Lombard  style,  but  the  building 
has  been  practically  rebuilt  in  recent  times. 

Two  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  years  502  and  508  a.d., 
respectively,  are    preserved  in   the    church.      They  are  as 

follows : 

**B.  M. 
Hie  requiescat  in  pac  .... 
Famula  Xri  Agnela  que  .   . 
Xit  in  hoc  seculo  an  pi.  m 
XXX  Deposeta  sub  die  iii  Kal  A 
prilis  Avieno  vcc  ind  x. " 

"  In  blessed  memory.  Here  rest  in  peace  Agnela,  a  servant  of  Christ,  who 
lived  in  this  century  more  than  thirty  years,  and  was  buried  30th  March, 
502,  in  the  vice- consulate  of  Avienus." 

I  2 
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"B.  M. 
Hie  requiescat  in  pac  .... 
Famula  Xri  Honoria  qu  .  . 
*  vixit  in  secu^o  an  plm  xx 

Deposta  sub  die  viii  Kal  iv  .  .  . 
As  Venantio  vce  ind  v." 

"In  blessed  memory.  Here  rest  in  peace  Honoria,  a  servant  of  Christ, 
■who  lived  in  this  century  more  than  twenty  years,  and  was  buried  24th 
June,  508,  io  the  vice-consulship  of  Venantius." 

The  Sacristy  contains  several  very  precious  treasures.  The 
principal  one  is  a  splendid  processional  cross  of  the  15th 
century,  nearly  two  feet  across  the  arms,  by  three  feet  in 
height  from  the  top  of  the  staff,  bearinsj  the  inscription, 

"Haec  crux  fabricata  fuit  per  Franciscan  de  S.  Gregorio  de  Gravedona  *' 
"This  cross  was  made  by  Francis  of  S.  Gregory  of  Gravedona." 

S.  Gregorio  is  a  hamlet  of  Grravedona. 

The  metal  work  of  the  cross  is  silver-gilt,  the  extremities 
are  of  lapis  lazuli.  In  the  elaborate  niches  of  an  arcaded 
tabernacle,  surrounding  the  lower  part,  are  figures  of  SS. 
Christopher,  Victor,  Sebastian,  George,  Michael,  and  the 
Christ,  whose  suffering  form  is  in  significant  contrast  to  the 
robust  vigour  of  the  rest.  At  the  foot  of  the  crucifix  above 
is  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  with  her  cruse  of  ointment.  On  either 
hand  are  S.  John  the  Evangelist  and  the  Virgin  Mother. 
Above  is  S.  Vincent,  carrying  in  his  hands  the  millstone, 
which  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  his  legend.  Surmount- 
ing the  whole  is  a  small  effigy  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  intro- 
duced as  the  Herald  of  these  mysteries.  On  the  reverse  side 
is  the  glorified  Christ  in  benediction,  surrounded  by  the 
symbolic  forms  of  the  four  evangelists,  and  medallions  of 
the  doctors  of  the  Western  Church.  Note  the  fine  work  of 
the  golden  hair  of  Christ. 

Scarcely  less  beautiful  is  a  chalice  of  the  same  century. 
Round  the  base  are  six  medallions,  in  finest  Limoges  enamel, 
of   the  Crucifixion,  the  Madonna  and  Child,   SS.  Michael^ 
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Anthony  of  Padua,  Vincent,  and  Martin.  In  niches  above 
are  three  rows  of  small  medallions  of  the  same  material,  also 
inlaid  with  saintly  figures,  the  topmost  rank  consisting 
entirely  of  virgins. 

A  silver  Pax  of  the  14th  century  completes  the  list  of 
precious  objects.  In  the  Mass  the  priest  holds  it  by  the 
wooden  handle,  and  presents  it  to  the  worshippers  with  the 
words,  Tax  Vobiscum,  Peace  he  with  you.  It  bears  a  figure 
of  the  Redeemer. 

The  legend  of  S.  Vincent  runs  thus.     At  twenty  years  of 
age  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Saragossa. 
Falling  upon  the  evil  days  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and 
having  boldly  defied  the  cruel  pro-consul  Dacian,   he  was 
subjected    to   tortures    of  the  most    ingenious  refinement. 
"When   these   proved  ineffectual  to  shake  the  faith   of  the 
invincible   youth    Dacian  tried  to    subdue   him  by  the  in- 
sidious  seductions  of  comfort  and  luxury ;  but  the   angels 
came   and   bore   away    his  spirit  from   further  trial.     His 
furious  persecutor  then  ordered  his  dead  body  to  be  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts ;  but  a  wonderful  Providence  frustrated 
his  purpose  by  the  championship  of  a  raven,  which  mounted 
guard  over  the  corpse.     Still  further  enraged,  the  pro-consul 
commanded  the  body  to  be  sewn  up  in  an  ox  hide,  as  in  the 
case  of  parricides,  and   thrown  into  the  sea,  with  a  millstone 
fastened  to  it.     His  servants   carried  the  corpse  far   out  to 
sea,  and  threw  it  overboard,  but  when  they  arrived  at  shore 
again  the  martyr's  body  was   lying  there  upon  the   sand. 
Horror-stricken  they  fled,  and  then  the  waves  dug  a  grave 
and  buried  him  out  of  sight  and  knowledge,  until  after  many 
years  his  burial  place  was  revealed  to  certain  pious  Chris- 
tians.    After  strange  vicissitudes,  in  which  a  flock  of  crows 
befriended  the  holy  relics,  the  body  of  the  martyr  rests  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Lisbon.     The  hymn  of  Prudentius,  a  famous 
Latin  composition  of  a.d.  403,  tells  the  tale  of   S.  Vincent 
with  horrible  minuteness.     The  millstone   is  the   ordinary 
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symbol  of  tMs  martyr,  but  lie  is  sometimes  typified  by  the 
sign  of  a  raven  or  crow,  since  at  various  crises  in  his  history 
his  remains  were  guarded  by  one  or  other  of  these  birds.  At 
Lisbon  they  have  a  special  endowment  for  their  mainten- 
ance. 

Gravedona,  like  so  many  of  the  little  towns  on  the  Lake 
of  Como,  can  boast  at  least  one  distinguished  son.  This  is 
Giuseppe  Maria  Stampa,  brother  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
of  Fuentes,  who  aided  Muratori  in  his  literary  researches, 
and  is  especially  famous  for  his  share  in  the  publication  of 
the  anonymous  epic  upon  the  war  between  Como  and  Milan, 
first  brought  to  light  in  the  5th  Book  of  Scriptores  Reruin 
Italicarum. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giacomo,  built  upon  a  cool  terrace,  in  a 
chestnut  grove,  at  Peglio,  an  hour  and  a  half  above  Grave- 
dona, is  reported  to  possess  pictures  by  Luini.  The  climb  is 
steep  and  hot,  the  views  are  far  and  dreamy  and  delicious, 
but  there  are  no  traces  of  Luini.  The  seventeenth  century 
paintings  which  the  church  contains  will  not  repay  the 
pain  of  reaching  them.  The  most  important  is  a  Last 
Judgment  by  Gian  Maria  Fiamminghino. 

Some  of  the  women  in  these  remote  mountain  hamlets 
still  wear  a  unique  costume.  It  consists  of  a  brown  monastic 
frock  without  sleeves,  reaching  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and 
girt  round  with  a  leathern  strap  fastened  by  a  large  silver 
buckle.  A  bodice  with  white  or  red  sleeves  is  worn  under- 
neath, and  a  red  petticoat  appears  below  the  dress.  On 
gala  days  they  add  red  stockings  and  white  shoes,  and  trick 
themselves  out  with  gay  ribbons,  red  coral,  gold  or  pearl 
necklets,  and  a  great  display  of  silver  hair  pins.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  Pievesi  women  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  vow,  made 
in  the  time  of  the  great  pestilence  in  1450  a.d.  The 
favour  of  S.  Rosalia  of  Palermo  was  solicited,  and  the 
price  to  be  paid  was  the  assumption  of  the  monastic  dress. 
Those  who  follow  this  fashion  are  called  Moncucche  or 
Mondonghe,   which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Mo7iaca  or 
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*'nun."  Visitors  to  tlie  villages  of  San  Germano,  Garzeno, 
or  Stazzona,  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  some  of  these 
picturesque  historical  dresses.  But  the  old  costumes  are 
fast  dying  out.  The  younger  women  deem  them  old- 
fashioned,  and  prefer  a  newer  style,  little  thinking  how 
much  they  lose  by  the  change.  An  aged  peasant  at  the 
Gravedona  Fair  was  asked  to  sell  her  silver  buckle.  For 
some  time  no  argument  would  move  her,  until  at  last  it  was 
pointed  out  that  her  daughter  would  never  wear  it,  but  sell 
it  as  quickly  as  she  could,  to  buy  some  ephemeral  finery  ; 
"  So,  carissima^  you  might  as  well  have  the  spending  of  the 
money  yourself  in  your  lifetime."  She  saw  the  humour,  as 
well  as  the  practical  force  of  the  reasoning,  and  lost  no  time 
in  turning  her  buckle  into  cash. 

As  once  we  rowed  across  from  Gravedona  to  the  unfre- 
quented promontory  of  Fiona  we  found  ourselves  followed 
by  another  craft,  which  made  for  our  boat  with  great 
rapidity.  As  it  drew  near  we  saw  that  our  hot  pursuers 
were  the  custom-house  officials,  who  in  due  course  boarded 
us  ;  but,  being  rewarded  by  nothing  more  than  the  sight  of 
an  empty  luncheon  basket,  they  politely  retired,  not  a  little 
crestfallen,  amid  the  ill- suppressed  jeers  of  our  boatmen, 
who,  probably,  quite  well  merited  the  suspicion  of  smuggling 
contraband  goods,  and  were  delighted  at  this  rare  chance  of 
turnino;  the  lauafh  agrainst  their  natural  enemies. 

We  land  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping  meadow,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  rises  the  white  tower  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Nicholas,  upon  the  site  of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Justina,  which 
was  founded  early  in  the  seventh  century  by  Bishop  Agri- 
pinns.  The  ruin  of  the  miniature  apse  of  that  first  church 
still  stands  behind  the  later  building,  which  practically  cut  it 
in  two.  How  unimaginative  must  have  been  the  monk  of  the 
Middle  Age,  who  could  ruthlessly  destroy  this  historic  chapel 
of  the  seventh  century  to  make  room  for  his  larger,  but  far 
less  interesting,  church. 

At  present  the  charm   of  Fiona  is  ^ho  thirteenth  or  four- 
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teenth.  century  cloister,  adjacent  to  tlie  chnrch.  It  is  best  to 
enter  it  by  the  door  alongside  the  main  entrance  of  the 
church,  when  its  beauty  of  form  and  colour  breaks  upon  the 
eye  as  a  rare  surprise.  It  is  built  in  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
the  sides  having  eight,,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  columns  re- 
spectively. On  two  sides  the  arcades  are  of  brick,  marble 
and  granite,  while  on  the  other  two  they  are  of  black,  white 
and  rose-tinted  marble.  The  capitals  are  carved  with  foliage, 
birds  and  heads,  human  and  grotesque.  An  old  well  in 
the  centre  and  a  quaint,  irregular,  upper  story,  add  to  its 
picturesqueness. .  From  the  variety  and  character  of  the 
marbles  employed,  together  with  the  introduction  of  Roman 
brick,  we  should  infer  that  the  material  for  the  structure 
was  quarried  by  the  monks  from  more  ancient  buildings  in 
this  locality.  Within  the  church,  which  is  built  in  the 
Lombard  style,  are  two  ancient  basins  for  holy  water,  sup- 
ported in  the  one  case  on  the  back  of  a  lion,  and  in  the 
other,  of  a  lioness  with  a  cub  between  her  legs. 

Hidden  away  in  this  remote  seclusion  of  the  lake,  the 
monastery  is  little  known  except  to  antiquarians.  But  for 
the  sake  of  its  history  and  artistic  interest,  as  well  as  for 
the  beauty  of  its  natural  setting,  it  stands  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  many  charms  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  To  sail  round  into 
the  quiet  Bay  of  Fiona,  and  then  to  coast  homewards  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  day's 
experience. 

The  little  town  of  Corenno,  grandly  compared  by  Gr.  B. 
Giovio,*  with  patriotic  pride,  to  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth, 
from  which  it  probably  derives  its  name,  furnishes  the 
artist  with  one  of  the  most  attractive  studies  of  the  Lake. 
It  is  particularly  beautiful  from  Dervio,  seen  through  a 
framework  of  grey  olives,  that  are  enriched  with  every  kind 
of  parasitic  growth. 

'  Lett.  Lar.,  p.  23. 
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THE   CAINALLO   PASS. 
"  0,  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night." — Shakspeare. 

A  YERY  typical  expedition  takes  us  tip  the  Yal  Esino,  over 
the  Cainallo  Pass,  and  into  the  Val  Sassina.  There  is  a 
path  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  but  the  southern  side  is 
preferable,  as  being  less  fatiguing  and  enjoying  the  shade 
to  a  much  later  hour.  We  take  the  road  which  leads  up  to 
the  Torre  di  Vezio,  crowning  the  hill  above  Yarenna,  where 
the  people  love  to  believe  that  their  heroine,  Theodelinda, 
spent  her  latest  days.  We  quickly  clear  the  handfal  of 
cottages,  taking  care  not  to  cross  to  Perledo  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley,  and  follow  a  rough  and  rapidly  ascending 
track.  The  stream  murmurs  in  a  deep  gorge  far  below,  the 
sides  of  the  narrow  valley  are  richly  clothed  by  forest. 
Here  and  there  our  way  winds  near  the  top  of  the  ridge 
that  divides  us  from  the  Lecco  arm  of  the  Lake,  and  a 
divergence  of  a  few  yards  gives  us  magnificent  views  of 
far-stretching  water  and  broken  masses  of  mountain.  As 
we  rise,  the  range  of  peaks  at  the  head  of  Como  assumes  its 
true  proportions.  It  is  dwarfed  when  seen  from  the  level  of 
the  lake.  The  higher  we  climb,  the  higher  the  summits 
seem  to  soar.  It  is  a  parable  of  life.  Great  minds  and  souls 
are  only  appreciated  as  we  approach  the  height  at  which 
they  live.  If  we  are  down  in  a  hole  intellectually  or 
morally,   we  cannot  see  how   near  to  heaven  some  of  our 
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neigliboiirs  rise.     True  culture   is  the  cure  for  all  scorn  of 
others. 

The  valley  opens  out  in  front  of  us.  The  white  spire  of 
Esino  gleams  on  a  wooded  promontory  in  the  midst.  We 
pass  the  charcoal  burners,  a  dell  full  of  shield  and  holly 
ferns,  a  stony  torrent  bed,  a  picturesque  watermill,  where 
the  miller's  wife  serves  us  rich  milk  in  wooden  bowls,  and 
then  comes  a  tough  little  climb  to  the  hamlet  of  Esino 
Inferiore,  whose  apologies  for  streets  are  dignified  by  such 
names  as  Via  Bernardino  Luini,  Via  Galileo  Galilei. 
Tolerable  walkers  should  reach  this  lower  village  in  some- 
thing over  two  hours.  The  Hotel  Codeno,  standing  apart 
on  an  eminence,  furnishes  plain  food,  good  wine,  and  clean 
beds  for  those  who  wish  to  make  an  early  start  for  the 
ascent  of  Monte  Codeno,  otherwise  known  as  the  Grigna. 

I  once  spent  a  night  here.  When  I  was  shown  to  my 
sleeping-cell  by  the  landlord  I  left  several  people  below. 
Presently  all  took  their  departure,  I  heard  the  key  turned 
in  the  door  from  the  outside,  footsteps  and  voices  died  away, 
and  I  realized  that  I  was  locked  up  for  the  night  in  solitary 
confinement.  This  caused  me  no  regret  or  inconvenience, 
but  the  cream-jug  and  sugar-basin  provided  for  my  toilet 
did.  A  bath  had  been  promised  for  the  morning,  but, 
though  I  heard  my  gaoler  arrive  early,  no  bath  appeared. 
So  I  dressed  and  descended,  when  he  expressed  the  deepest 
disappointment  at  seeing  me,  for  with  infinite  pains  he  was 
just  getting  the  water  to  boil !  A  hot  bath  at  5.30  a.m., 
the  ground  thick  with  frost,  was  a  novel  notion.  But  things 
are  changed  now,  and  in  the  season  the  Albergo  offers  •pen- 
sion^ and  sports  a  full-fledged  waiter  from  Milan.  It  is  a 
fitting  spot  to  which  to  fly  for  tonic  air  from  the  close  lake 
below. 

An  hour  of  park-like  country,  studded  with  splendid 
chestnut  and  w^alnut  trees,  brings  ns  to  the  top  of  the  Cai- 
nallo  Pass.     For  escort,  en  routey  I  once  had  the  landlord  of 
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the  inn  and  an  intelligent  Italian  doctor,  wlio  were  laying 
their  plans  for  a  day's  shooting.  They  invited  me  to  join 
them,  and  pointed  out  a  glade  where  any  ladies  of  my  party 
might  sit  to  witness  the  sport.  "  The  hares  will  be  driven," 
said  the  doctor,  "  and  in  that  position  the  ladies  will  see 
everyone  of  them  tumble  over."  Our  conversation  led  to 
inquiries  about  English  sport,  such  as,  for  example,  "  When 
you  hunt  the  fox,  do  you  shoot  him  ?  "  followed  by  "  When 
you  have  killed  the  fox,  do  you  eat  him  ?  "  Politely  sub- 
dued pity  greeted  my  negative  reply  to  the  latter  question. 

An  English  gentleman,  resident  in  Italy  in  an  official 
capacity,  once  gave  me  an  account  of  a  day's  sport  got  up 
in  his  honour.  Fourteen  gentlemen,  in  top-boots  and  green 
coats,  with  a  pack  of  dogs  of  various  breed,  and  a  host  of 
serving-men,  set  out,  marching  in  an  extended  line,  under 
strict  orders  from  the  chief  of  the  party.  For  hours  they 
advanced,  without  catching  sight  of  the  smallest  bird,  until 
at  last  they  reached  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  were  con- 
fronted by  a  precipice. 

"  To  proceed  is  impossible,"  cried  the  rank  and  file. 
"  Then,  halt,"  shouted  the  general  in  command.  Just  then 
the  dogs,  which  had  been  sent  round  below,  gave  tongue, 
and  up  scrambled  a  very  little  hare,  right  in  front  of  the 
line  of  guns.  Everyone  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
everyone  fired  his  piece,  but  no  one  hit  the  game,  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  its  appearance  being  too  profound.  But 
the  poor  little  hare  was  so  terrified  by  the  unwonted  scene, 
that  it  lay  still  and  let  the  dogs  seize  it.  Then  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies  came  forward,  amid  intense  excitement,  and, 
with  much  emotion,  congratulated  the  Englishman  upon 
having  killed  the  quarry  and  being  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Our  countryman,  however,  entirely  repudiated  the  flattering 
honour,  which  he  generously  accorded  to  the  dogs.  The 
fact  was,  he  was  a  sly  fellow,  who  knew  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  that,  had  he  accepted  the  compliment,  he  must 
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have  given  a  supper  to  tlie  whole  party.  So  they  all 
marched  back,  carrying  aloft  the  poor  little  -worried  hare, 
and  then,  amid  the  blowing  of  horns,  enthusiastic  cheers, 
and  a  popular  demonstration,  entered  the  town  and  closed 
the  day  by  supping  together,  each  at  his  own  expense. 
Perhaps  we  English  are  singular  in  our  ideas  of  sport  and 
game.  At  any  rate,  it  was  here  that  I  met  with  the 
American  lad,  who  asked  me,  "  Is  there  any  game  in  these 
parts — squir'ls  or  anything  ?  " 

There  is,  however,  ample  work  for  the  sportsman  upon 
these  wide  uplands.  He  will  find  the  pheasant,  grouse, 
partridge,  mountain-cock,  quail,  hare,  marmot,  badger, 
occasionally  a  wolf,  and,  still  more  rarely,  a  bear.  Nearer 
to  the  lake  are  the  otter  and  a  variety  of  water-birds.  But 
one  noble  kind  of  game,  the  steinbok,  can  no  longer  be 
numbered  in  this  list,  though  P.  Giovio*  tells  us  that,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  it  was  hunted  among  the  mountains  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  If  his  account  be  reliable,  it  had 
methods  of  eluding  pursuit,  which  added  the  charm  of 
uncertainty  to  the  chase,  even  when  the  prize  seemed  to  be 
within  the  hunter's  grasp.  He  describes  it  as  an  animal  in 
coloar  and  size  like  an  ass,  with  long  horns  curving  back 
upon  its  shoulders,  and  serving  by  an  admirable  provision 
of  nature  to  save  its  life,  when  pushed  by  the  hunter  to 
the  edge  of  a  precipice.  For  then,  drawing  its  legs  together 
and  bending  its  neck  down  upon  its  chest,  so  that  its  horns 
form  a  buffer  for  its  back,  it  rolls  itself  down  the  rocks 
like  a  ball,  makes  the  perilous  descent  in  perfect  safety,  and 
leaves  its  baffled  pursuers  to  seek  another  quarry. 

Our  friend  the  Italian  doctor,  an  advanced  Socialist  and 
Freethinker,  unlike  his  compatriots,  declined  to  smoke.  His 
philosophy  catalogued  the  habit  among  the  chief  causes  of 
bodily  decay.     In  return  for  pleasant  company  he  made  us 

*  Descr.  Lar.  Lac. 
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a  present  of  what    lie  said  was  his  best  prescription,   ex- 
pressed in  this  neat  couplet : 

"Bacco,  Tabacco  e  Venere 
Riducon'  uonio  a  cenere," 

which  we  may  almost  literally  render — ■ 

"  Wine,  tobacco  and  lust, 
Turn  a  man  into  dust. " 

But  we  are  standing  in  the  gap  of  the  Cainallo,  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  To  westward,  behind  us,  lie 
the  soft  overlapping  outlines  of  many  mountain  ranges,  with 
glimpses  of  blue  water  deep  among  them,  and,  towering 
over  all,  the  five  glistening  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa,  flanked 
by  long  barriers  of  eternal  snow  and  ice.  To  eastward,  in 
front  of  us,  are  the  grey  pinnacles,  buttresses,  and  awful 
precipices  of  Monte  Codeno,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw ; 
and  then,  four  thousand  feet  above,  rises  its  jagged  dolomite 
ridge.  Upon  Monte  Croce,  one  of  the  spurs  of  Monte 
Codeno  or  the  Grigna,  is  a  curious  fissure,  into  which  the 
snow  drifts  and  solidifies  throughout  the  winter,  and  from 
which  a  plentiful  supply  of  ice  is  cut  during  the  summer, 
and  carried  down  upon  a  man's  back  thrice  a  week  for  use 
upon  the  Lake  of  Como.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yal 
Sassina,  into  which  we  are  looking,  looms  the  mountain 
called  the  Tre  Signori.  It  gets  its  name,  not  from  any 
fancied  resemblance  of  its  three  peaks  to  Italian  gentlemen, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  confines  of  the  three  states  of 
Venice,  Milan,  and  the  Grisons  anciently  met  upon  its  flanks. 
"We  plunge  ^own  the  very  steep  and  rough  path,  which 
descends  in  an  hour  to  the  Yal  Sassina.  Through  this  valley 
a  good  road  has  for  centuries  connected  Lecco  and  Bellano. 
We  take  our  way  to  the  left,  through  Corte  N'uova,  an 
obscure  village,  suggestive  of  lively  experiences.  My  wife 
and   I  once  arrived   here  in  the  late  evening,  and  sought  a 
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lodging  at  the  little  Albergo.  We  were  led  into  a  vast, 
dark  and  cheerK'ss  room,  scantily  furnished,  with  a  dirty 
brick  floor,  and  a  huge  door,  like  that  of  a  church,  leading 
into  the  street,  outside  of  which  a  little  crowd  gathered  to 
peep  at  the  foreigners  through  the  wide  chinks.  N^o  food 
was  to  be  had,  except  sour  bread,  black  coffee,  and  very 
thin  wine.  At  bed-time  we  were  conducted  to  a  room  up- 
stairs, the  fac-simile  of  the  one  below,  for  size,  dinginess, 
and  discomfort.  But  what  was  our  dismay,  upon  advancing 
with  a  rushlight,  to  find  the  bed  occupied  by  what  seemed 
to  be  a  very  stout  tenant.  When  we  appealed  to  our  hostess 
for  an  explanation  of  this  seeming  outrage,  she  assured  us 
with  conciliatory  gestures,  that  it  was  "  only  the  priest." 
The  poor  woman,  seeing  a  brewing  storm  of  indignation, 
plainly  betokened  in  our  manner,  hastened  to  turn  down 
the  bed-clothes,  when  the  priest  proved  to  be  nothing 
but  a  species  of  warming-pan,  which  is  sometimes  called 
"  the  monk."  It  is  a  wooden  frame,  in  which  is  placed  the 
scaldino  or  pot  of  charcoal  embers  for  airing  the  bed. 
This  arrangement  serves  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  the 
clothes  off  the  glowing  coals,  and  making  room  for  the  warm 
air  to  circulate  and  do  its  work. 

But  our  trials  were  not  at  an  end.  The  constant  chim- 
ing of  a  double  church  clock,  the  arrival  of  a  lumbering 
vehicle  which  seemed  to  take  hours  to  discharge  its  cargo, 
and  the  strident  voices  of  a  streetful  of  men  and  women, 
were  a  successful  antidote  to  sleep.  We  had  forgotten  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  name  of  the  village  before 
going  to  bed,  and  there  was  a  weird  sense  of  desolation  in 
passing  this  wakeful  night  in  a  nameless  place.  At  3  a.m. 
the  air  became  more  restful,  and  was  full  of  hope.  But  the 
promise  was  rudely  dashed  by  a  sprightly  cobbler,  who 
thought  it  never  too  early  to  mend,  and  hammered  and 
sang,  and  sang  and  hammered,  just  across  the  way  beneath 
our  window,  until  the  reiterated  refrain  burnt  into  one's 
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brain  and  became  a  refined  torture  of  ingenious  cruelty. 
When  the  bells  clanged  for  early  Mass  we  hailed  their 
sound  as  a  sign  of  salvation,  arose,  dressed,  and  fled  upon 
our  way. 

In  an  enchanting  walk  of  three  hours  Bellano  is  reached. 
Manzoni  gives  a  harrowing  description  of  the  march  of 
foreign  armies,  century  after  century,  through  this  portal  of 
Italy.  Like  locusts,  they  devoured  all  before  them,  leaving 
the  rich  country  a  lean  wilderness.  Neither  life,  nor 
honour,  nor  property  was  respected.  Their  filthy  habits  left 
pestilence  in  their  wake,  and  their  foul  persons  carried  it 
with  them  where  they  went.  Sigismondo  Boldoni,  historian 
and  poet,  born  at  Bellano  in  1597,  recounts  the  advent  of  a 
German  army  to  his  native  town  in  1629,  coming  by  boat 
from  Colico  to  enter  Italy  through  the  Val  Sassina.  The 
people  fled,  carrying  of  all  their  portable  goods.  The  troops, 
dirty  and  fetid,  proved  an  army  of  thieves,  and  swept 
everything  valuable  before  them.  An  outbreak  of  pestilence 
followed  their  arrival,  and  a  year  later  poor  Boldoni''^  him- 
self fell  a  victim,  having  caught  the  infection  through 
wearing  a  coat  sent  home  by  a  plague-stricken  tailor.  If 
Bayard,  the  cavalier  "  without  fear  and  without  reproach," 
was  unable  to  restrain  his  troops  from  lust  and  rapine  when 
they  entered  Como  in  1505  what  must  have  been  the  suffer- 
ing when  less  scrupulous  men  were  in  command  of  invading 
and  irresponsible  armies  ? 

At  Bellano  the  stream  that  drains  the  Val  Sassina  enters 
the  lake  by  one  of  those  deep,  narrow,  gloomy  chasms  in  the 
rock  which  the  Italians  call  an  orriclo.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  horridus^  and  means,  literally,  a  place  to 
make  one  shudder,  to  try  one's  nerves,  to  set  one's  hair 
standing  on  end.     So,  Ovid  writes  : — 

Si  premerem  ventosas  horridus  A  Ipes, 

Were  shuddering  I  to  step  the  wind-swept  Alps; 

*  G.  B.  Giovio,  Lett.  Lar. 
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and  Virgil,  JECorresco  refer  ens,  I  shudder  as  I  tell  it.  By 
some  ingenious  engineering  the  force  of  the  water  is  in- 
creased, and  supplies  power  to  a  large  silk  factory.  About 
two  thousand  hands  are  employed  in  Bellano,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk.  A  short  time  ago  you  were  sure  of  a  pure 
article,  if  you  bought  a  silk  dress  near  the  Lake  of  Como. 
Now  the  raw  material  is  in  such  demand  for  France,  that 
it  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  and  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, cotton  is  being  woven  with  the  Italian  silk  in  the 
Comasque  factories. 

A  few  yards  from  the  quay  is  a  little  piazza,  at  on© 
end  of  which  rises  the  pretty  campanile  of  the  Church  of 
S.  John,  and  at  the  other  the  handsome  facade  of  the  parish 
church  of  S.  George.  In  the  latter  the  upper  courses  of 
masonry  are  of  white  and  red  marble,  the  lower  of  black 
and  white.  There  is  a  fine  rose  window  of  dark  green  and 
purple  majolica.  S.  George  stands  in  benediction  above  the 
door.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the  relic 
of  a  dead  feud  in  the  arms  of  the  Torriani  and  Visconti, 
which  are  carved  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  facade 
respectively.  The  former  consists  of  a  tower  (torre)^ 
encircled  by  a  laurel  wreath,  and  on  each  side  the  letters 
NA.TB. ;  the  latter,  of  the  well-known  serpent  swallowing 
a  man,  accompanied  by  the  letters  I.O. 

P.  Giovio*  ascribes  the  construction  of  the  capacious  port 
to  Azone  Visconti,  born  1302,  died  1339,  and  the  building 
of  this  church  to  his  uncle,  Giovanni  Yisconti,  Archbishop 
and  Lord  of  Milan,  born  1290,  died  1354.  The  church  was 
built  in  1348,  so  that  the  letters  10  stand  for  lohannes,  the 
Latin  of  Giovanni,  or  John  Visconti. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  other  letters 
NA.Tll.,  which  are  almost  certainly  the  initials  of  Napoleon 
Turrianus,  Napoleone  della  Torre.  But  he  died  in  1278, 
many    years    before    this    church    was    built.     It    is   con- 

*  Dcscr.  Lar.  Lac. 
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jectured  tliat  this  marble  was  a  victorious  tropliy  of 
Napoleone's  successful  campaign  in  the  Yaltelline,  and 
was  built  into  this  facade  under  the  rule  of  the 
Visconti,  side  bj  side  with  their  own  arms,  as  a  double 
emblem,  first,  of  their  aathoritj  in  the  Valtelline,  derived 
through  their  predecessors,  the  Torriani,  and  then  of  their 
triumph  over  the  Torriani  themselves.  The  Visconti 
originally  had  their  name  from  the  rank  of  Viscount,  or 
deputy,  conferred  by  the  Archbishops  of  Milan,  when  they 
held  the  sovereignty  of  the  province.  Their  arms  are  attri- 
buted to  Ottone,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  a  giant  in  the 
first  crusade,  upon  whose  shield  was  a  dragon,  with  a  child 
or  man  in  its  mouth.  Tasso  has  immortalized  Ottone  and 
his  deed  in  two  lines  of  his  great  poem  : 

*  **0'1  forte  Otton,  che  conquisto  lo  scudo, 
In  cui  da  Tangue  esce  il  fanciullo  ignudo." 

**  Or  the  brave  Otto,  who  won  the  shield, 
On  which  the  naked  child  is  eaten  by  the  snake." 

In  accordance  with  the  use  of  the  times  the  arms 
of  his  vanquished  foe  became  his  own,  and  were  after- 
wards adopted  by  his  family,  the  city  of  Milan,  and 
Lombardy.  When  the  Visconti  supplanted  the  Torriani, 
it  was  said  that  the  snake  (biscia)  had  made  its  nest  in  the 
tower  [torre).  The  Torriani  claim  relationship  with  the 
kings  of  France,  in  whose  escutcheon  the  red  tower  alludes 
to  their  traditional  descent  from  the  heroes  of  Troy. 

Inside  the  church  are  two  arribones,  and  in  a  chapel 
several  pictures  of  no  merit. 

In  the  Church  of  S.  John  are  scenes  from  the  Passion,  in 
terra- cotta. 

On  the  quay  is  a  statue  of  Tommaso  Grossi,  the  author 
of  Marco  Visco7iti,  bom  here  in  1790. 

*  "Gerusalemrae  Liberata,"  Canto  i.  st.  55. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PIAN  DI  TIVANO  AND    VAL  ASSINA. 

"  There  is  a  deep  melancholy  in  the  highest  order  of  beauty,  and  a  holi- 
ness."— T.  Erskine. 

The  early  steamer  lands  ns  at  Nesso,  an  ideal  village  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  tlie  lake.  The  water  of  a  deep  ravine 
behind  it  forces  its  way  into  the  lake  through  a  narrow  gate 
of  rock,  taking  its  final  step  in  a  plunging  cascade.  The 
houses,  with  warm  brown  roof-tiles  and  cool  walls  coloured 
white,  or  azure,  or  lemon,  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  chasm 
and  cling  to  each  projecting  ledge.  From  the  narrow  land- 
ing step  the  village  street  rises  at  once  in  a  steep  zigzag, 
across  a  slanting  bridge,  under  a  vaulted  passage,  past  the 
garden  of  an  osteria,  until  it  sets  us  on  the  wide  arch 
that  spans  the  Orrido  di  Nesso,  where  we  can  peer  into  the 
gloom  of  the  abyss,  or  command  a  soft  vision  of  sunny 
water  and  rich-toned  hill.  Here  we  have  ample  choice  of 
routes  ;  northwards  we  may  follow  the  coast  line  to  Lezzeno, 
or  southwards  to  Torno,  to  find  lavish  luxuriance  of  beauty 
flung  around  on  every  side. 

The  walk  to  Lezzeno  is  one  of  the  most  charming  on  the 
shores  of  Como,  and  is  specially  attractive  to  sketchers. 
The  hamlets  of  Lezzeno  are  set  so  deep  under  the  wooded 
shoulder  of  S.  Primo,  rising  steep  and  high  behind  them, 
that  they  never  feel  the  sun  during  the  winter  months.  This 
misfortune  is  recorded  in  a  proverb,  which  says, — 
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'  *  Lezzeno  dalla  mala  fortuna 
D'iaverno  senza  sole,  d'estate  senza  luna." 

"Illstarred  Lezzeno  has  neither  sun  in  winter  nor  moon  in  summer." 

Perhaps  the  melancholy  climate  of  Lezzeno  was  in  part 
responsible  for  the  notoriety  which  it  gained  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  as  a  hotbed  of  witchcraft. 

At  this  time  the  whole  province  of  Como,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  Italy,  was  seized  by  an  infatuation,  which  the 
Inquisition  fostered,  to  hunt  down  and  break  up  the  witches' 
ring,  which  was  supposed  to  exist  for  purposes  hostile  to 
humanity.*  The  indictments  against  them  included  the  inflic- 
tion upon  men,  vegetation,  and  animals,  of  the  direst 
diseases,  outwitting  the  skill  of  the  cleverest  physicians  ; 
the  inspiration  of  hatred  and  love ;  the  blight  of  marriage ; 
conversation  with  Diana  and  Herodias ;  and  the  power  of 
changing  themselves  and  others  into  inhuman  shapes. 

They  were  reputed  to  ride  to  their  trysts  on  the  devil's 
shoulders,  and  then  to  renounce  the  faith,  baptism,  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  to  trample  on  the  cross,  swear  loyalty  to  the 
powers  of  evil,  and  join  in  obscene  revelries ;  in  return  for 
which  they  received  fruits,  powders,  ointments,  counterfeit 
coins,  rings,  and  other  charms,  with  which  to  work  their 
enchantments.  Among  these,  not  the  least  convenient  was 
the  power  of  converting  a  piece  of .  wood  into  a  horse,  ass, 
or  goat,  as  occasion  required. 

Confessions  of  these  absurdities  were  wrung  from  the  sus- 
pected by  tortures,  hideous  beyond  human  fancy.  Some- 
times the  victim  was  raised  from  the  floor  by  a  rope,  and 
then  shaken  so  violently  that  the  shoulder  blade  was  dis- 
located ;  or  mounted  upon  a  red-hot  horse  of  bronze ;  or 
the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body  were  roasted  at  a  slow 
fire  :  or  bits  of  resinous  wood  were  fixed  under  the  nails 
and  then  lighted.  Is  it  wonderful  that  all  sorts  of  wild 
admissions  were  made  to  escape  these  horrors  ?  Some  were 
*  Fra  Bernardo  Rateguo,  De  Strigiis,  Inquisitor  at  Como,  1505  a.d. 
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brave  enough,  to  endure,  and  then  before  execution  they 
were  stripped  of  their  clothes,  their  bodies  were  shaved  and 
purgatives  administered  to  dispel  the  sorcery  lurking  in  the 
skin  and  bowels.  But  confession  only  meant  more  agonies, 
for  then  their  hands  were  cut  off,  their  bones  broken,  their 
shattered  limbs  interlaced  for  hours  in  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
At  last  they  were  burnt,  often"*^  penitently  commending  their 
souls  and  bodies  to  God,  and  uttering  the  most  holy  name  of 
Jesus  amid  the  crackling  of  the  faggots,  in  response  to  the 
fervent  ejaculations  of  the  vast  crowd  of  pitiful  spectators, 
and  as  a  pledge  of  safety,  wearing  the  rosary  round  their  necks. 

The  depositions  are  still  before  us,  the  very  questions 
asked  and  answers  given,  with  details  of  the  torture  em- 
ployed and  the  punishment  inflicted.  Year  after  year  the 
average  number  of  cases  tried  was  a  thousand ;  the  Inqui- 
sitor had  ten  or  more  assistants  always  at  work,  and  in  1416 
and  1514  a.d.  three  hundred  persons  were  actually  executed. 
The  people  rejoiced  when  the  fires  were  many,  "for,"  said 
they,  "  things  will  go  better  when  the  witches  are  burnt.'* 
Locarno,  Lugano,  the  Yaltelline,  every  village  in  the 
province,  seems  to  have  given  its  victims  to  the  horrible 
holocaust.  In  many  places  the  witch-houses  are  still  shown, 
and  in  Lezzeno  among  others.  Its  sacrifice  to  the  popular 
superstition  was  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  size  and 
numbers,  and  one  quits  the  melancholy  strand  of  this 
isolated  Commune  with  a  sense  of  oppression  at  the  heart 
for  the  follies  and  sufferings  of  humanity.  But  we  feel 
no  repining  for  the  "  good  old  times,"  and  the  Laudator 
temjporis  acti  finds  an  antidote  in  the  thoughts  awakened 
about  Lezzeno. t 

The  thin  wine  of  the  district  at  one  time  acquired  a  greai 
reputation  for  usefulness  in  cases  of  gout  and  kindred 
complaints  (aestuosis  viscerihus  calidisque  podagris) ,  through 

*  Letter  of  Oltrecchi  to  San  Carlo. 

t  Cf.  Life  of  S.  Carlo,  by  J.  P.  Guissano,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  193-202. 
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the  patronage  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  who 
drank  it  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  and  found  ifc  very 
beneficial.  P.  Giovio,*  however,  preferred  it  when  mixed 
with  a  moiety  of  the  wine  of  Grriante  or  Varenna,  and  one 
almost  hears  the  smack  of  his  epicurean  lips  as  he  dwells 
upon  the  delicate  hoaquet  and  brilliant  colour  of  this 
favourite  blend  (^quoe  delicatas  vires  spirant,  et  nitido  ccesio 
colore  salienti  in  poculis  sitientibus  arrident). 

But  our  way  from  Nesso  lies  upwards  through  vineyards 
at  first,  then  into  the  shady  forest,  alive  with  the  songs  and 
laughter  of  families,  gathering  in  the  countless  wealth  of 
walnut  or  chestnut  trees.  The  men  beat  the  branches,  the 
children  gather  up  the  nuts,  the  patient  women  bear  them 
home  in  huge  paniers  on  their  backs,  the  baby  croons  in  the 
cradle,  guarded  by  the  dog. 

At  Zelbio  we  are  not  yet  clear  of  the  shady  woods.  But 
the  Pteris  cretica  no  longer  follows  us,  filling  the  niches  in 
the  limestone  with  its  tall  sheaves.  The  path  begins  to  be 
fringed  with  the  waving  spikes  of  the  great  blue  gentian. 
The  scent  of  the  sweet  cyclamen  rises  among  rock  and 
boskage.  Then  we  emerge  npon  the  surprise  of  a  wide 
meadow,  set  in  an  amphitheatre  of  soft  green  hills.  We 
hear  the  drowsy  chime  of  the  cow-bells  from  the  pasturing 
herd.  Shaggy  men  tend  the  wilful  kine,  and  as  there  are 
no  fences  the  herdsmen's  hands  are  full.  This  restful 
pasture  is  the  Pian  di  Tivano,  about  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  Here  and  there  a  sparse  copse,  gorgeous 
in  crimson  and  gold,  relieves  the  sweet  monotony.  The 
cone  of  Monte  S.  Primo  towers  on  our  left. 

Old  chroniclersf  assert  that  on  this  Pian  di  Tivano,  Ande- 
fleda,  wife  of  the  great  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostro-goths, 
and  sovereign  conqueror  of  the  West,  built  for  herself  a 
summer  residence.  What  authority  there  may  be  for  this 
supposition,  beyond  some  vague  tradition,  it  is  hard  to  find. 
*  Descr.  Lar.  Lac.  f  Cantii's  Storia  di  Como,  vol.  i.  76. 
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A  more  serene  seclusion  into  which  to  withdraw  for  repose 
from  the  anxiety  of  government  and  the  turmoil  of  a  court, 
could  not  be  imagined.  The  conjecture  derives  an  air  of 
likelihood  from  the  certainty  that  Theodoric  took  a  warm 
interest  in  Como.  Not  only  is  he  credited  with  frequent 
sojourns  upon  the  shores  of  its  lake,  but  we  have  an  extant 
letter  of  his  secretary,  Cassiodorus,  the  last  writer  who 
did  justice  to  the  Latin  tongue,  from  which  it  appears  that 
an  antique  bronze  statue  having  been  stolen  from  the  city  of 
Como,  the  Emperor  promised  to  the  culprit  a  munificent 
reward  and  pardon  for  his  crime  if  he  restored  the  work 
of  art;  but  threatened  him  with  death  should  he  fail  to 
confess  his  guilt  and  then  be  discovered  by  other  information. 
When  the  meadows  are  crossed,  an  obvious  path  leads  up 
to  a  dip  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  amphitheatre.  But 
before  reaching  the  Col  we  pause  to  see  Monte  Rosa  once 
again,  half  hidden  by  the  peaks  and  precipices  of  Monte 
Generoso.  Then  advancing,  we  turn  a  sharp  corner  of 
cropping  rock,  and  the  glory  of  the  Brianza  lies  at  our  feet. 
It  is  the  Val  Assina,  sunny,  smiling  and  luxuriant  in  its 
setting  of  bare,  grey,  craggy  peaks,  stretching  down  from 
Asso  to  Erba,  out  and  away  into  the  breadth  of  the  Lombard 
plain.  The  Lambro's  stream  makes  this  valley  rich  and. 
busy,  turning  the  wheels  of  the  silk  mills  in  its  deep  and 
rapid  channel.  These  mills  are  built  down  in  the  narrow 
cleft  of  the  gorge,  which  the  river  has  eaten  out  for  itself. 
Nothing  of  them  is  visible  except  their  brown  roofs  glinting 
in  the  sunshine.  We  see  the  girls  coming  out  from  their 
work  at  midday,  out  into  pure  air  and  sunlight  upon  green 
sward  and  under  spreading  trees,  giving  vent  to  their  bright 
spirits  in  song  and  frolic.  As  they  seize  one  another's  hands 
and  spin  in  the  whirling  dance  to  a  merry  roundelay,  it 
seems  that  Era  Angelico  must  have  watched  the  youths 
and  maidens  play  such  gambols  before  he  painted  them' 
among  the  joys  of  Paradise.     It  was  a  profound  soul  that 
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set  tliose  childish  pleasures  there.  In  his  Last  Judgment, 
in  the  Academy  at  Florence,  the  Paradise  is  a  flowery  garden 
full  of  souls,  that  have  reverted  for  their  pleasure  to  the 
innocent  romps  and  sports  of  childhood.  As  I  stood  before 
it  one  day  a  country  clergyman  and  his  wife  came  up. 
"  No  41,"  said  he,  and  then  read  solemnly  from  his  cata- 
logue, "  Last  Judgment,  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole." 
"  Nonsense,"  interposed  the  lady,  "  why  there  they  are 
dancing  in  a  ring,  just  as  our  children  play  '  Here  we  go 
round  the  mulberry  bush  '  at  the  school  feast.  Tliat's  no 
Last  Judgment." 

As  we  watch  those  silk  winders  and  weavers  dancing  in 
their  mulberry  groves,  we  cannot  but  sadly  think  of  the 
"  hands  "  in  the  northern  towns  of  "  Merrie  England " 
dwelling  in  wildernesses  of  brick  and  dirt  and  ugliness, 
breathing  a  poisonous  air  under  a  sky  from  which  the 
smoke  blots  out  the  sun ;  where  for  green  fields  stretch 
unsightly  wastes  of  verdureless  brown,  and  trees  are  but 
dwarfed  and  leafless  skeletons ;  where  the  face  of  nature 
never  smiles  into  those  wan  and  sickly  countenances,  and 
healthy  play  rarely  cheers  their  toiling  lives. 

From  the  Col  the  descent  is  rapid  to  Asso,  through  which 
one  road  goes  southward  to  Canzo  and  Erba  and  the  Lombard 
plain  ;  another,  eastward  to  Onno  on  the  Lecco  arm  of  the 
Lake,  a  very  beautiful  route;  and  a  third,  northwards,  up 
the  Val  Assina  to  Civenna  and  Bellagio.  Bellagio  being  our 
goal,  we  take  a  sentiere  or  path,  on  the  left,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  zigzag,  to  Barni  and  Magreglio,  without  touching 
Asso,  and  so  gaining  both  in  time  and  scenery.  As  the  path 
is  unlikely  to  be  found  without  inquiry,  a  hint  about  the 
dialect  of  the  Brianza  may  be  opportune.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  abbreviate  words  by  dropping  the  last  syllable, 
so  that  should  you  ask  the  way  to  Magreglio,  Onno,  Bellagio, 
yoa  may  be  met  by  a  hopeless  shake  of  the  head  and  the 
fatal  words  So  ming,  "  I  don't  know."     Ask  for  "  Magregl," 
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"  Bellagg,"  "  Onn,"  and  you.  will  receive  a  courteous  explana- 
tion. Indeed,  people  will  not  hesitate  to  go  half  a  mile  out  of 
their  own  way  to  set  you  securely  on  yours.  The  following 
comparison  between  the  shape  of  the  Lake  of  Como  and  the 
body  of  a  man,  written  in  the  dialect  of  the  district,  illus- 
trates the  need  for  judicious  excision  of  terminal  syllables. 

*'  El  noster  Lagh'  e  come  on  omra 
G'ha  on  pee  a  Lech  e  I'olter  a  Comm, 
El  coo  a  Domas,  &c." 

"  Our  lake  is  like  a  man,  who  has  one  foot  at  Lecco,  the  other  at  Como, 
his  head  at  Domaso,"  &c. 

The  footpath  lies  along  the  slopes  of  the  valley,  high  among 
terraces  and  gardens,  and  meadows  and  woods,  until  the  high 
road  is  struck.  We  pass  by  women  washing  at  a  fountain, 
in  water  that  gushes  out  of  a  rocky  grotto,  green  with  the 
luxuriance  of  the  Capilli  di  Veiiere,  or  maiden-hair  fern. 
Others  again,  wrinkled,  and  shrivelled,  and  lean,  and  yellow, 
are  busy  with  distaff  and  spindle,  and  appear  to  be  the  very 
counterparts  of  Michael  Angelo's  famous  picture  of  The 
Fates. 

In  these  country  rambles  the  lower  forms  of  life  afford  a 
special  interest.  We  catch  sight  of  the  large  green  lizard, 
the  most  royal  of  his  numerous  race  in  Italy.  Nearly  a  foot 
in  length,  and  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail  that  shines  with  all  the 
lustre  of  emerald  and  gold,  it  is  so  timid,  alert  and  agile, 
that  a  good  view  is  rarely  possible.  A  great  contrast  to  the 
life  and  grace  of  this  little  animal  is  found  in  another 
acquaintance  that  we  make.  Our  attention  is  attracted  by  a 
newt-like  creature,  about  seven  inches  long,  fat  and  flabby, 
slow  in  movement,  and  handsomely  marked  with  yellow  and 
black,  looking  out  from  a  hole  in  a  loosely-built  wall  on  the 
roadside.  It  proves  to  be  the  common  salamander.  It 
grips  the  stone  convulsively  with  its  fore-feet,  and  stretching 
its  head  forward  to  the  utmost  limit  of  safety,  peers  down 
into  the  path  below  with  an  intelligent  eagerness  and  pain  in 
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its  bright  eye  whicli  no  one  can  mistake.  Directed  by  its 
conduct,  we  look  in  tbe  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  find 
that  its  mate,  which  has  fallen  from  the  hole,  is  severely  hurt, 
and  cannot  get  upstairs  again  to  the  house  door.  Upon  being 
restored  to  its  companion,  it  is  received  with  touching  solici- 
tude. 

A  small  specimen  of  the  praying  mantis  affords  us  much 
amusement.  A  thin  insect,  about  three  inches  long,  and  of 
irregular  bulk,  it  resembles  a  very  little  woman  in  a  light 
green  gown.  In  fact,  it  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  wives 
of  Noah  and  his  sons,  which  we  knew  in  the  arks  of  our 
childhood.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  devotional  attitude 
which  it  assumes  when  interfered  with.  Raising  itself  on 
end,  it  crosses  its  arms  upon  its  breast,  looks  appealingly 
into  its  persecutor's  face,  and  waits  for  the  mercy  which  it 
seems  to  ask.  An  artist  friend,  who  had  carried  a  mantis 
home  for  the  amusement  of  his  family,  was  so  conscience- 
stricken  by  the  almost  human  pathos  in  its  eye  and  gestures, 
that  the  next  day  he  retraced  his  steps  three  miles  before 
breakfast  to  restore  his  captive  to  the  spot  from  which  he 
had  taken  it.  N^aturalists  try  to  rob  us  of  this  pleasant 
shred  of  sentiment  by  showing  that  the  attitude  of  prayer 
assumed  by  the  mantis  is  really  one  of  defiance  and  assault, 
and  that  it  is  a  creature  of  violent  temper  and  quarrelsome 
habits. 

Dark  nooks  and  crannies,  especially  in  old  wood  and  under 
rocks  and  stones,  are  frequently  haunted  by  tenants  which  it 
is  undesirable  for  naked  hands  to  encounter.  These  are 
scorpions,  which  resemble  a  very  juvenile  cray-fish,  and 
though  small,  are  sufficiently  venomous  to  inflict  serious  in- 
convenience. The  first  that  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  large  hotel ; 
it  jumped  out  of  my  towel  as  T  was  about  to  use  it,  and  took 
refuge  under  the  bed.  Upon  my  ringing  the  bell  and  point- 
ing out  the  intruder,  which  was  an  unusually  large  speci- 
men, the  entire  staff  of  service  assembled,  armed  with  sticks, 
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brushes,  dnst-pans,  and  brooms,  with  which^  they  strategi- 
cally attacked  and  destroyed  the  hapless  interloper.  During 
the  onslaught  the  assailants  loudly  vociferated  that  the 
animal  was  a  scorpion,  that  they  had  never  seen  such  a 
thing  before,  that  it  would  ruin  the  house,  and  that  it  must 
have  come  in  my  luggage.  Experience  has  taught,  that  a 
large  amount  of  luggage  would  be  necessary  to  furnish  a 
tithe  of  the  scorpions  which  haunt  snug  corners  in  old  floors, 
and  roofs,  and  walls. 

Now  and  then  a  beautiful  snake  glides  rapidly  across  our 
path,  though  more  often  it  lies  crushed  upon  it.  These  rep- 
tiles are  not  only  for  the  most  part  harmless,  but,  like  the 
little  birds,  invaluable  in  keeping  down  minute  insect  life, 
destructive  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  the  rustics  indis- 
criminately beat  them  to  death  when  they  meet  them.  They 
have  forgotten  that  the  serpent  was  once  their  ancestors' 
symbol  of  wisdom  and  health.  Gay  butterflies  float  around 
us,  and  the  ground  is  alive  with  grasshoppers,  green,  and 
red,  and  golden.  Beetles  and  flies  in  rich  costumes  march 
hither  and  thither,  or  whirl  past  with  a  dreamy  thrum. 
Large  ants  hurry  upon  their  errands.  The  hot  air  is  full  of 
the  shrill  vibrations  of  a  million  insect  wings. 

The  only  carriage  available  in  these  primitive  valleys  is  a 
Legno,  or  wooden  cart,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  grey  oxen, 
plodding  dreamily  along  the  road.  This  the  driver  politely 
places  at  our  disposal,  and  in  spite  of  the  want  of  springs, 
the  slow  pace  of  the  cattle,  and  the  swing  imparted  to  the 
vehicle  by  their  clumsy  action,  we  are  grateful  for  this  help 
over  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  hot  road.  There  is  a  classical 
character  in  the  experience,  and  when  a  hasty  garland  of 
wayside  flowers  is  woven,  and  flung  about  the  necks  of  the 
oxen,  there  seems  little  in  outward  form  to  divide  us  from 
the  days  of  Horace  and  Catullus. 

The  richness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Val  Assina  is  ex- 
changed  soon  after  Magreglio  for  a  calm  and  grassy  vale. 
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restful  to  botli  eye  and  spirit.  The  purling  Lambro  meanders 
through,  it,  A  copse  of  golden  larches,  or  a  knoll  of  dark 
pines,  breaks  the  monotone  of  green.  Then,  after  a  rapid  rise, 
followed  by  a  descent  in  zigzags,  with  a  short  cut  for  pedes- 
trians, our  road  becomes  a  broad  ledge,  from  which  we  look 
down  over  the  billowy  chestnut  foliage  of  the  mountain 
side  into  the  Lake  of  Lecco,  stretching  out  two  thousand 
feet  below  us.  Nowhere  else  can  we  gaze  so  directly  into  the 
rugged  face  of  the  colossal  Grigna  as  here.  The  twin  cam- 
paniles of  Civenna  loom  against  the  sky.  An  ever-changing 
panorama  of  splendour  accompanies  our  advance  along  a 
green  terrace,  enamelled  by  a  wealth  of  autumnal  flowers 
and  shaded  by  glorious  trees.  At  one  time  the  whole  length 
of  the  Tipper  arm  of  Como  comes  in  sight ;  at  another  the 
Tremezzina,  crowned  by  Crocione,  reveals  its  bays  and  villas. 
Now,  the  entire  scene  is  hidden  from  sight,  and  again  it 
bursts  upon  the  eye  in  new  blends  of  form  and  colour. 
Civenna  is  an  easy  journey  of  two  hours,  on  foot,  from  Bel- 
lagio ;  but  few,  save  the  peasants  of  the  locality,  ever  see  the 
beauties  which  it  guards. 

To  cross  the  lake  at  the  close  of  such  a  day's  experience  is 
a  fitting  sequel  to  its  glories.  The  stars  hang  lustrous  in  the 
sky,  and  answering  stars  burn  in  the  mirror  of  the  lake. 
And  as  our  boat  pushes  its  way  through  their  thick-sown 
ranks,  and  hustles  them  with  its  ripples,  they  grow  into 
broad  suns  of  glory  that  illuminate  the  night  with  their 
splendour. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  fine  carriage  road 
from  Bellagio  to  Como  by  Civenna  and  the  Val  Assina,  and 
the  magnificent  drive  of  five  or  six  hours  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  all  who  are  wanting  in  pedestrian  energy.  Those 
interested  in  archaeology  should  inquire  at  Civenna  for  La 
Fietra  delta  Luna,  a  stone  which  will  claim  a  little  attention 
in  the  next  chapter,  in  connection  with  others  of  a  kindred 
sort. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

VILLA  PLINIANA  AND  TORNO. 

"  A  woman's  eouI,  most  soft,  yet  strong." 

By  far  the  most  delightful  approach  to  the  Villa  Pliuiana, 
for  good  walkers,  is  made  by  the  coast  road  from  Nesso, 
though  it  is  less  fatiguing  to  be  set  down  by  the  steamer  at 
Palanzo,  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  gloomy  old  palace. 

Close  to  the  shore  by  Carate  on  the  opposite  side,  a  grey 
pyramid  can  be  descried,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  bearing  upon  its  front  a  medallion  portrait,  with 
the  name  inscribed  underneath,  in  colossal  letters,  "  Joseph 
Frank,  1851."  This  personage  had  such  a  shabby  imagina- 
tion and  so  poor  a  hope  of  immortality,  that  he  left  his 
fortune  of  about  four  thousand  pounds  for  the  erection  of 
this  memorial  of  himself. 

There  was  a  nobler  philosophy  of  immortality  in  the  advice 
which  Pliny*  gave  to  Rufus  : 

"  Leave  mean  and  sordid  cares  to  others,  and  devote  your- 
self to  culture  in  your  profound  and  rich  seclusion.  Make 
this  your  business,  your  leisure,  your  work  and  rest,  your 
thought  in  wakeful  hours,  and  the  motive  of  your  dreams. 
Mould  and  forge  something,  which  may  be  for  ever  your 
own.  The  rest  of  your  property  will  pass  from  master  to 
master,  when  you  are  gone  ;  but  this,  when  once  it  is  yours, 
will  be  yours  for  ever." 

In  the  following  letter  to   Caninius,  Pliny  describes  the 

*  Epist.  i.  3. 
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natural  scenery  of  the  lake  in  his  day,  and  will  touch  a  chord 
of  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  those  busy  men  whose  very 
holiday  is  haunted  by  the  tyranny  of  a  successful  career. 

"  Do  you  study,  or  fish,  or  hunt,  or  all  together  ?  For  all 
can  be  done  together  on  our  Como,  since  the  Lake  supplies 
fish,  the  forests  which  gird  the  lake  provide  wild  animals, 
and  that  profound  seclusion  in  which  you  dwell  is  favourable 
to  study.  But  whether  you  do  all  or  any  of  these  things  I 
will  not  say  I  am  envious.  Yet  it  vexes  me  to  be  denied 
those  pursuits,  which  I  crave  for  as  sick  men  crave  for  wine, 
or  the  bath,  or  the  cool  spring  of  water.  But,  if  I  may  not 
untie  these  tight  and  irksome  bonds,  shall  I  never  snap  them  ? 
Never,  I  think.  For  to  old  business  new  is  continually 
being  added,  before  the  arrears  are  wiped  off.  And  so, 
entangling  me  and  riveting,  as  it  were,  innumerable  fetters 
upon  my  life,  a  daily  increasing  train  of  work  arrays  itself 
before  my  eyes." 

The  Villa  Pliniana  stands  close  to  the  shore,  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  cliff  swept  by  a  fine  cascade.  The  gardens  rise  in 
cool,  luxuriant  terraces.  Many  cypresses  and  its  sunless 
aspect  give  a  touch  of  melancholy  to  the  scene.  The  villa 
gets  its  name  from  the  intermittent  spring,  of  which  the 
younger  Pliny*  has  left  an  account  in  a  letter  to  Licinius 
Surra,  descriptive  of  its  phenomena,  for  which  he  suggests- 
explanations  quite  as  ingenious  as  some  which  have  been 
offered  in  later  times  : 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  little  gift  from  my  native  place  in 
the  shape  of  a  problem  quite  worthy  of  your  profound  know- 
ledge. A  spring  rises  in  the  mountain,  runs  down  among^ 
the  rocks,  and  is  received  in  an  artificial  chamber  where  one 
can  lunch.  After  a  short  stay  there  it  falls  into  the  Lake 
of  Como.  Its  character  is  extraordinary.  Three  times  a 
day  it  waxes  and  wanes  with  regular  rise  and  fall.  That  is 
plain  to  be  seen,  and  is  very  interesting  to  watch.     You  lie 
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near  to  it  and  eat  your  food,  while  you  drink  from  the  spring 
itself,  which  is  intensely  cold.  Meantime,  it  either  ebbs 
or  flows  with  sure  and  measured  movements.  Suppose  you 
place  a  ring  or  anything  else  you  like  upon  a  dry  spot.  The 
water  reaches,  and  at  last  covers  it ;  again  it  slowly  retires, 
and  leaves  the  object  dry.  If  you  watch  longer,  you  may 
see  this  double  process  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time. 

"  Can  it  be  that  some  subtle  wind  alternately  opens  and 
shuts  the  mouth  and  jaws  of  the  spring,  as  it  rushes  in  or  is 
driven  out  again  ?  For  that  is  a  phenomenon  which  we  see 
happening  in  the  case  of  bottles  and  the  like,  in  which  the 
vessel  is  neither  wide  nor  voided  in  a  moment.  Articles  of 
that  kind,  even  when  turned  upside  down,  discharge  their 
contents  with  what  we  may  describe  as  a  volley  of  gulps, 
owing  to  some  resistance  of  the  air. 

"  Or  is  the  nature  of  the  ocean  the  nature  of  this  spring  as 
well  ?  On  the  same  principle  that  the  former  ebbs  and 
flows,  does  this  modest  stream  experience  its  alternate 
tides  ? 

"  Or,  as  rivers  which  run  into  the  sea  are  hurled  back  by 
counter  winds  and  incoming  tides,  so  is  there  something 
which  checks  the  flow  of  this  spring  ? 

"Or,  in  subterranean  arteries  is  there  some  reservoir, 
whose  periods  of  filling  and  emptying  affect  the  activity  and 
volume  of  this  stream  ? 

"  Or  is  there  some  sort  of  mysterious  law  of  compensation 
which  gives  a  fillip  to  the  spring  when  it  is  low,  and  throttles 
it  when  it  is  full  ? 

"  Investigate,  for  you  can,  the  causes  of  so  wonderful  a 
phenomenon.  For  me  it  is  enough  to  have  given  you  an 
adequate  account  of  it." 

A  deep  seated  reservoir,  fed  by  perennial  springs  and  con- 
nected with  the  outer  air  by  a  syphon-like  channel  in  the 
rock,  would  fulfil  all  the  conditions  requisite  to  account  for 
such  a  well  as  this  at  the  Villa  Pliniana.    Intermittent  wells 
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are  found  in  the  limestone  districts  of  Derbyshire  and  York- 
shire, but  in  no  case  do  they  ebb  and  flow  with  such  regu- 
larity as  we  see  here. 

The  spring  flows  out  of  a  cleft  in  a  rock  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  villa,  beneath  which  it  falls  into  the  lake.  The  cave, 
into  which  it  first  issues,  might  well  be  Pliny's  coenatiuncula 
manu  facta,  or  artificial  dining-room.  The  water  is  slightly 
magnesian,  and  is  highly  prized  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
its  medicinal  qualities.  In  the  warm  summer  days  many 
parties  picnic  here  in  a  fashion  after  Pliny's  own  heart. 

There  is  a  tragic  gloom  about  the  Yilla  Pliniana,  which 
befits  its  history.  It  was  built  in  1570  by  Count  Griovanni 
Anguissola.  For  a  moment  we  must  carry  our  thoughts  to 
a  distant  part  of  Italy.  Pope  Paul  III.,  with  unblushing 
effrontery,  had. made  his  natural  son.  Pier  Luigi  Fames e, 
Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  Ugly  in  person  and  morally 
deformed,  the  Duke  had  lived  a  life  of  nameless  vdce.  He 
soon  succeeded  in  drawing  upon  himself  the  bitter  hatred  of 
the  nobility,  and  even  contrived  to  throw  Gonzaga,  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Milan,  into  the  ranks  of  his  enemies. 
At  length,  Giralmo  and  Camillo  Pallavicini,  Agostino  Landi, 
Gian  Anguissola,  and  Gian  Luigi  Gonfaloniere,  men  of  the 
highest  rank  in  Piacenza,  resolved  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
loathsome  tyrant.  A  good  omen  was  found,  according  to 
the  superstition*  of  the  day,  in  their  initials  forming  the 
word  PLAC,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Placentia,  found  on 
the  Duke's  coinage.  Adriani  and  Gofellini  both  assert  that 
Gonzaga  was  an  accomplice,  nor  is  Charles  V.  himself  left 
above  suspicion. 

On  September  10th,  1547,  the  five  conspirators  and  some 
thirty-seven  confederates  gained  access  to  the  citadel.  Anguis- 
sola and  two  others  entered  the  Duke's  room,  and  at  once 

*  The  superstition  survives  still.  Such  a  coincidence  would  be  quite 
enough  to  induce  many  an  Italian  to  risk  his  entire  savings  in  the  public 
lottery. 
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despatched  him  with  their  poignards.  His  vicions  habits 
rendered  him  incapable  of  resistance,  and  indeed  he  had 
long  been  unable  to  feed  himself.  Meantime,  the  other  con- 
spirators had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  citadel  and  the 
Duka's  armoury,  and  seized  his  family  as  hostages.  When 
the  populace,  whom  the  Duke  had  pleased  by  his  oppression 
of  the  nobility,  made  some  show  of  resistance,  Landi  let 
down  the  corpse  by  a  rope  from  the  wall  into  the  ditch 
below,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  Duke's  death.  At  the 
same  time  he  shouted  for  Liberty  and  the  Empire,  and  pro- 
claimed the  speedy  advent  of  the  troops  of  Gonzaga,  a  course 
which  summarily  allayed  the  popular  ardour.  Anguissola 
was  made  Governor  of  Como,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  to  the  Empire,  and  built  for  himself  the  Villa 
Pliniana,  as  we  have  said,  in  1570  a.d. 

But  his  conduct  had  raised  up  for  him  many  political 
foes,  especially  on  the  part  of  France,  whose  sympathies 
went  with  the  Papal  nominee.  Repeated  plots  were  made 
for  his  assassination,  and  this,  together  with  the  unrest  of 
his  own  conscience,  robbed  his  life  of  that  peace  essential 
to  happiness,  which  even  the  seclusion  of  his  villa  failed  to 
give.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  last  a  victim  of  remorse 
and  apprehension. 

The  Villa  Pliniana  is  connected,  in  our  own  times,  with 
the  name  of  another  revolutionary,  described  by  one*  of  her 
own  countrymen  as  *'  Conspirator,  wit,  and  heroine,  whom 
Europe  admired  and  Austria  dreaded."  Princess  Christina 
Trivulzio  Belgiojoso,t  born  at  Milan  in  1808,  was  a  woman 
of  remarkable  beauty,  powerful  intellect  and  high  spirit; 
the  darling  of  her  family,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  having  taken  refuge  from  an 
unhappy  marriage  in  the  distracting  excitement  of  politi- 
cal life,  she  had  so  identified  herself  with  principles  and 
movements  hostile  to  the  existing  regime,  that  she  found  it 
•   A.  Gallenga's  Italy  Revisited.  +  Plate  IV. 
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necessary  to  leave  Iter  country,  took  up  her  residence  in 
Paris  and  devoted  herself  to  liberal  journalism.  In  1846 
she  returned  to  Italy,  where,  in  1848  she  enlisted,  equipped, 
and  commanded  a  volunteer  battalion,  which  shared  the 
disasters  of  Charles  Albert's  campaign  against  Austria. 
She  was  sentenced,  to  banishment,  and  her  property  was 
confiscated ;  but  she,  nevertheless,  contrived  to  join  the 
Garibaldians.  in  their  defence  of  Rome  against  the  French 
in  the  following  year. 

In  1856  an  act  of  amnesty  on  the  part  of  Austria  enabled 
her  to  return  to  Lombardy  and  to  recover  her  property. 
In  1859  she  advocated  the  cause  of  Italian  Unity  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  under  the  inspiration  of  Cavour. 

Her  travels  and  residence  in  the  East,  after  the  fall  of 
Rome  in  1849,  enabled  her  to  make  some  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  literature  in  Ermina,  Uecits  Turco  Asiatiques,  Souvenir 
d'Exil,  and  VAsie  Mineure  et  la  Syrie,  all  published  in 
Paris.  After  the  peace  of  Villafranca  she  edited  in  Milan 
the  journal  Italia,  where  she  also  published  Osservazioni 
sullo  stato  attuale  delV  Italia  e  sul  suo  avvenire. 

She  died  in  1871,  leaving  behind  her  a  name  as  brilliant 
and  heroic  as  any  in  the  annals  of  patriotism.  She  was 
probably  the  type  upon  which  the  author  of  Lothair  modelled 
the  best  features  of  his  heroine,  Theodora. 

Within  the  Villa  there  is  little  of  interest  except  por- 
traits of  the  unfortunate  Giovanni  Sforza  and  his  beautiful 
young  wife,  Isabella  of  Arragon. 

In  the  last  century  the  property  came  into  the  possession 
of  Scipione  Yisconti,  and  his  is  the  crest  of  the  serpent 
swallowing  a  child,  which  appears  on  the  entrance  steps.  It 
is  often  pointed  out  as  the  canting  emblem  of  Anguissola,  but 
Anguis  Sola  would  be  represented  by  the  "  Serpent  Alone." 

Shelley  in  his  Letters  from  Italy,  written  in  April,  1818, 
has  the  following  passage  :  "  The  finest  scenery  (on  the 
Lake   of  Como)  is  that  of   the  Villa  Pliniana ;    so    called 
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from  a  fountain,  whicli  ebbs  and  flows  every  three  hours, 
described  by  the  younger  Pliny,  which  is  in  the  court-yard. 
This  house,  which  was  once  a  magnificent  palace,  and  is 
now  half  in  ruins,  we  are  endeavouring  to  procure.  It  is 
built  upon  terraces  raised  fro7n  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  to- 
gether with  its  garden,  at  the  foot  of  a  semicircular  preci- 
pice, overshadowed  by  profound  forests  of  chestnut.  The 
scene  from  the  colonnade  is  the  most  extraordinary,  at  once, 
and  the  most  lovely,  that  eye  ever  beheld.  On  one  side  is 
the  mountain,  and  immediately  over  you  are  clusters  of 
cypress  trees  of  an  astonishing  height,  which  seem  to  pierce 
the  sky.  Above  you,  from  among  the  clouds,  as  it  were, 
descends  a  waterfall  of  immense  size,  broken  by  the  woody 
rocks  into  a  thousand  channels  to  the  lake.  On  the  other 
side  is  seen  the  blue  extent  of  the  lake  and  mountains, 
speckled  with  sails  and  spires.  The  apartments  of  the 
Pliniana  are  immensely  large,  but  ill-furnished  and  antique. 
The  terraces  which  overlook  the  lake,  and  conduct  under 
the  shade  of  such  immense  laurel  trees  as  deserve  the 
epithet  cf  Pythian,  are  most  delightful." 

A  short  walk  brings  us  to  Torno,*  haunted  by  some  dismal 
memories  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ludovico  Sforza  had 
called  the  Prench  into  Italy  to  aid  his  ambitious  schemes. 
Francesco  II.,  his  son,  was  glad  of  the  Spaniard's  help  to 
drive  them  out  again.  In  1521  the  Marquis  of  Pescara 
besieged  Como  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men. 
The  city  speedily  surrendered  on  favourable  terms,  but  these 
perfidious  sons  of  the  most  Catholic  country  in  Christendom 
treated  this  Catholic  town  as  their  brothers  in  arms  treated 
America.  Lust,  rapine  and  atrocity  were  rampant  for  a  day 
and  a  night.  Convents  were  outraged  and  churches  pillaged. 
In  all  her  disasters  Como  suffered  nothing  so  bad  as  the 
Spanish  sack. 

The  French  interest  remained  dominant  over  a  consider- 

*  Plate  V. 
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able  part  of  tlie  lake,  and  especially  at  Torno,  a  town  of  four 
thousand   people,  witli    thriving  industries  and  commerce. 
The   people  of  Como  having  complained  to  the   Duke  that 
the  French  ascendancy  on  the  lake  was  imperilling  their 
supplies,  he  sent  urgent  orders  to  the  Commandant  to  aban- 
don his  defensive  attitude,  and  at  all  costs  to  make  headway 
against  the  French.     Accordingly,  the  capture  of  Torno  was 
resolved  upon ;  but  the  first  attempt  proved  a  failure,  owing 
to   the   unexpected    rising  of  the   Tivano,  the  north  wind, 
which  usually  blows  until  noon,  and  then  gives  place  to  the 
Breva  from  the  south.     This  contretemps  frustrated  the  co- 
operation of  the  naval  and  land  forces,  and  the  attack  was 
vigorously  repulsed.     A  second  assault,  however,  ended  in 
the  capture  of  Torno,  which  was  given  over  to  pillage,  sword 
and  fire.     Even  the  church  bells,  plate  and  votive  offerings 
were  carried    off   as   spoil.      The  men  who  were  unable   to 
escape  by  water  were  butchered.      The  people  still  cherish 
the  memory  of  a  young  girl  who  leaped  from  her  chamber 
window  into   the  lake  on  that  fearful  day,  preferring  death 
to  dishonour.     The  fugitives,  bereft  of  home  and  livelihood, 
filled  with  despair,  and  burning  for  revenge,  betook  themselves 
to  piracy,  which  they  practised  with  unparalleled  atrocity. 

Torno,  however,  is  distinguished  by  less  ghastly  associa- 
tions. It  ranks  with  Rome,  Monza,  Milan  and  Treves  in 
possessing  one  of  the  nails  of  the  Cross.  The  story  goes, 
that  a  German  Bishop  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  with  a  leg-bone  of  one  of  the  Inno- 
cents and  a  nail  of  the  Cross,  rested  at  Torno.  But  when 
he  would  have  proceeded  on  his  journey,  he  was  prevented 
b}-  the  obstinate  opposition  of  the  elements,  until,  divining 
the  purport  of  the  sign,  he  deposited  his  treasures  in  the 
Church  of  S.  John,  where  they  remain  to  this  day.  This 
Church  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
has  an  elaborate  doorway  of  marble  sculptured  with  subjects 
from  the  life  of    its  patron  saint.      Within,  the  points  of 
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interest  are  a  basin  for  lioly  water  near  the  south-west  door, 
and  several  pieces  of  tapestrj  made  at  Torno  in  the  tinie  of 
its  prosperity. 

At  the  Church  of  S.  Thekla,  on  the  quay,  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful rose  window,  and  in  a  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
a  small  fresco,  dated  1402  a.d. 

Torno  possesses  a  living  interest  in  its  Provost,  Don 
Baldassare  Bernasconi,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  lake, 
steeped  in  its  history  and  antiquities,  and  generously  ready 
to  impart  his  knowledge  to  all  comers.  In  his  house  on  the 
quay  is  a  small  collection  of  precious  relics,  discovered  in 
the  lake  and  its  neighbourhood.  Not  least  remarkable  are  a 
number  of  swords,  poignards,  stirrups,  spurs,  and  other  war- 
like material,  together  with  terra-cotta,  glass,  and  various  coins, 
recently  found  in  the  port,  and  probably  lost  there  at  the  time 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Tornese  and  the  Spaniards. 

Ten  minutes  from  the  port,  on  the  Como  road,  are  the  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Villa  Taverna,  which, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  owner,  are  always  open  to  visitors. 

But  the  neighbourhood  of  Torno  has  special  geological 
and  archaeological  interests  secluded  among  rare  beauties  of 
natural  scenery.  We  will  take  the  road  to  Mompiatto, 
which  is  simple  enough  to  follow,  when  we  have  escaped 
from  the  entanglement  of  paths  which  beset  the  first  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Then  the  way  lies  up  through  cool  woods  of 
chestnut  and  walnut,  with  feasts  of  blaeberries  and  black- 
berries, and  wide  beds  of  the  vermilion-sheathed  Cape 
gooseberry,  and  carpets  of  sweet  cyclamen,  and  long  spikes  of 
the  tall  gentian.  Here  and  there,  hot  glimpses  of  Torno  far 
down  at  our  feet,  ablaze  in  the  full  sunlight,  make  our  shade 
the  cooler.  An  hour  brings  us  to  the  high-perched  chapel 
cf  Mompiatto,  attached  to  an  inn,  which  is  all  that  remains 
t>i  the  convent  suppressed  by  S.  Carlo,  though  the  spot  re- 
tains sanctity  enough  in  the  popular  mind  to  make  it  the 
scene  of    a  gay    pilgrimage  in  the  month  of    July.     Five 
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minutes  higher  up,  in  the  midst  of  a  bit  of  green  pasture,  is 
a  great,  erratic  block  of  granite,  balanced  upon  the  apex  of 
a  conical  piece  of  limestone,  and  only  prevented  from  oscil- 
lating bj  the  chestnut  tree  which  overshadows  it.  In  ap- 
pearance it  resembles  a  gigantic  mushroom,  measuring 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  in  height.  This  pheno- 
menon is  locallj  known  as  Fietra  Pendola,  or  "  the  Rocking 
Stone. '^  A  good  deal  of  physical  history  is  wrapped  up  in 
that  voiceless  block,  and  if  it  could  speak  it  would  set 
many  questions  at  rest.  It  has  indeed  an  eloquence  of  its 
own.  It  is  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  for  no  granite  is 
quarried  within  many  miles  of  this  spot.  And  yei  it  is  not 
alone,  for  scattered  among  these  hills  between  Como  and 
Lecco  are  many  similar  blocks  of  vagrant  stone.  How  did 
they  travel  here  so  far  from  home  ?  Most  likely  they  were 
borne  from  the  Val  Bregaglia  or  the  Spliigen  upon  a  colossal 
glacier,  until  it  was  arrested  by  the  relaxing  hand  of  clima- 
tic change,  and,  as  it  wasted  away  in  summer  streams, 
dropped  its  burden  on  this  mountain  side.  Signs  are  not 
wanting,  that  a  great  moraine  was  once  deposited  along  this 
shore  of  the  lake. 

There  are  other  blocks  so  characteristic  as  to  be  also  dis- 
tinguished by  descriptive  names. 

Above  Sorto,  a  hamlet  of  Blevio,  is  a  huge  monolith,  called 
Naricela,  containing  sixty  cubic  yards  of  granite.  It  is  seven 
yards  long,  four  wide,  and  two  and  a-half  high,  and  so 
curiously  placed  on  the  hill  side,  horizontally,  touching  the 
ground  lightly  at  one  end,  and  supported  in  the  middle  by  a 
piece  of  limestone,  that,  from  some  points  of  view,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  block  hanging  in  the  air. 

Above  Geno  is  La  Praja,  a  dialectic  corruption  of  La 
Pietra,  an  immense  irregular  block  planted  on  a  steep  slope 
and  jutting  out  at  the  end  towards  the  lake  sixteen  feet,  so 
as  to  furnish  a  roof  for  a  cottage,  which  has  been  built  on 
the  hillside  beneath  its  shelter. 
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The  Tietra  della  Luna,  above  Civenna,  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  blocks.  A  cube  of  four  yards,  it  is 
perched  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  kept  from  rolling 
down  by  three  supports  of  granite,  one  of  which  is  so 
adroitly  adapted  to  the  larger  block  as  to  give  the  impression 
of  having  been  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  man.  Moreover, 
on  one  side  may  be  traced  the  figure  of  an  inverted  half  moon, 
which  can  scarcely  be  the  result  of  accident.  The  Gauls, 
who  occupied  this  country  six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  worshipped  shapeless  blocks  of  stone,  on  which  they 
ojffered  sacrifices,  and  from  which  they  drew  their  auguries. 
They  also  affected  a  moon-cult,  which  survived  the  ruder 
stone  worship,  as  is  corroborated  by  the  articles  of  bronze, 
pottery  and  stone,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  moon, 
which  have  been  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  Cis- Alpine  Gaul. 
This  hint  may  prove  valuable  in  estimating  the  era  to  which 
some  other  granite  monuments  belong,  upon  which  human 
skill  has  been  obviously  expended,  and  to  which  we  will  now 
proceed. 

From  Mompiatto,  a  rough  path,  which  a  boy  from  the  inn 
will  show,  leads  down  through  beautiful  woods,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  to  Negrenza,  the  name  given  to  a  few  farm 
buildings.  It  is  best  to  ask  to  be  conducted  to  the  Avelli, 
or  tombs.  Descending  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  gorge,  with 
precipitous  walls  luxuriantly  overgrown  by  creepers,  we 
follow  the  road  to  the  right,  and  then,  crossing  a  bridge  to 
the  left,  find  an  irregular  mass  of  granite,*  embedded  in  the 
soil,  in  a  patch  of  green  grass,  among  thick  wood,  close  to  a 
stone  shed.  Part  of  the  upper  surface  of  this  block  has 
been  hollowed  out  with  straight  sides  and  rounded  ends  to 
the  length  of  about  five  feet  seven  inches,  the  width  of  two 
feet  six  inches,  and  the  depth  of  one  foot  eight  inches. 
This  excavation  is  surrounded  by  a  rim  about  three  inches 
thick,  which  is  cut  square  at  the  ends.     The  tomb,  if  such 
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ifc  be,  lias  the  peculiarity,  tliat,  where  the  block  of  granite 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  rim,  a  channel  has  been  made 
outside  the  rim,  deep  enough  to  carry  off  the  rain  water 
and  prevent  it  from  penetrating  into  the  excavated  part. 

A  few  yards  further,  among  the  trees,  by  the  side  of  the 
footpath,  is  another  block,  of  which  the  surface  is  almost 
level  with  the  ground,  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
though  the  dimensions  are  rather  smaller. 

Two  hundred  yards  further,  in  the  direction  of  Molina,  we 
find  another  block,  six  yards  long,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
two  yards  out  of  the  ground.  The  excavation  here  is  of  the 
largest  size,  and  is  made  upon  the  only  level  surface  at  the 
top,  in  the  corner  nearest  to  us,  as  we  look  down  upon  it 
from  the  rising  ground  above. 

Three  minutes  more  bring  us  to  a  gigantic  piece  of 
granite,  measuring  eight  yards  on  its  longest  side,  and  three 
yards  in  height.  It  is  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and 
touching  the  ground  with  only  a  small  part  of  its  base,  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  pietra  ^pendente.  The  excavation  is 
distinguished  by  being  quadrangular  in  shape,  and  having 
at  one  end  a  sort  of  stone  cushion  to  raise  the  head  of  the 
corpse,  as  it  would  seem.  It  is  also  more  roughly  cut  than 
the  others,  and  has  one  side  crooked. 

Above  Lemna  is  one  which  has  been  partially  destroyed  in 
the  construction  of  the  road,  and  is  singular  in  being  shaped 
like  an  inverted  funnel,  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top. 

At  Palanzo  there  is  one  of  which  the  rim  does  not  follow 
the  curve  of  the  excavation  at  the  two  ends,  but  forms  an 
almost  perfect  quadrilateral,  leaving  a  triangular  elevation 
at  the  four  angles. 

Somewhere  on  the  road  from  Torno  to  Mompiatto  is  a 
triangular  block,  known  as  At  Maas  (dialect  for  Masso),  in 
which  is  a  tomb  with  no  special  feature.  Within  living 
memory  there  was  yet  another,  a  few  steps  from  the  Pietra 
joendola  on  Mompiatto. 
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Crossing  the  lake,  we  find  in  the  Yal  Intelvi,  on  the  road 
which  leads  from  Scaria  to  the  parish  church  of  S.  Lazzaro, 
and  a  few  steps  from  a  building  decorated  with  a  fresco  of 
S.  Lucia,  a  granite  block,  nearly  covered  by  the  dihris  of  a 
kiln  and  the  road  constructed  above.  An  old  resident  states^ 
that  he  saw  it  prior  to  the  making  of  the  kiln  or  the  road, 
when  it  was  as  big  as  the  church  itself.  In  this  stone  there 
were  three  excavations  parallel  to  one  another;  now  but 
two  remain,  and  these  partly  hidden  by  the  wall  that  sup- 
ports the  road.  Rather  nearer  to  the  church  is  another 
block,  buried  in  the  ground,  but  with  an  excavation  exposed 
to  view  which  is  better  worked  than  the  others,  and  without 
the  usual  rim.     All  have  semi-circular  ends. 

Thus  it  appears  that  if  in  less  than  half  a  century  several 
of  these  excavated  blocks  have  been  destroyed,  we  cannot 
tell  how  many  may  have  perished  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
More  destruction  is  stayed  by  the  intervention  of  the  State, 
which  stamps  each  stone  with  the  letters  P.P.  (Proprieta 
Provinciale),  and  saves  them  from  being  broken  up  for  walls 
and  hovels.  One  general  plan  governs  all,  though  there  are 
such  slight  variations  as  have  been  noticed.  A  block  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  with  a  suitable  surface,  and  in  this  a 
hollow  is  cut,  large  enough  to  hold  a  human  body.  It  is 
rounded  at  the  ends,  and  enclosed  by  a  rim,  which  might 
serve  to  hold  a  lid  or  ward  off  the  intrusion  of  water.  In 
his  Storia  Antica  di  Co  mo  Monti  relates  what  leaves  little 
doubt  as  to  the  original  use  of  these  granite  excavations. 
He  says,  that  on  the  road  which  leads  from  Torno  to  Molina 
there  are  still  (this  is  forty  years  ago)  great  blocks  of 
granite,  remains  of  still  larger  pieces,  broken  up  by  powder 
or  chisel,  for  building  purposes,  and  the  old  people  of  the 
country  tell  how  these  had  large  excavations  or  niches, 
covered  with  lids  of  the  same  material,  and  containing 
human  bones.  They  are  then  rightly  named  avelli.  But 
whose   tombs  were  they  ?     To  what  epoch  must  we  refer 
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them  P  They  appear  to  he  unique  instances  in  the  archaeo- 
logy of  sepulture,  these  granite  sarcophagi,  scattered  on 
the  hillsides  of  Como,  so  that  no  comparison  can  be  in- 
stituted. 

We  may  exclude  them  from  Roman,  Greek,  or  Etruscan 
origin,  since  the  methods  of  burial  employed  by  these  nation- 
alities present  no  points  of  resemblance  to  these  granite 
troughs.  The  early  Christians,  too,  buried  their  dead  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  church.  Are  they  the  sepulchres  of  those 
Celts  who,  under  the  name  Orobii,  are  said  to  have  been 
the  earliest  settlers  on  the  lake  ?  But  elsewhere  the  early 
Celtic  peoples  buried  their  dead  in  tumuli,  and  show  no  trace 
of  the  use  of  the  chisel.  Remembering,  then,  the  religion  of 
the  Gauls,  and  the  probable  trace  of  it  in  the  Pietra  delta 
Luna,  may  not  these  tombs  with  some  show  of  likelihood  be 
assigned  to  them  ?  It  is  true  that  Gallic  tombs  of  a  very 
different  sort  have  been  found  in  Yal  di  Vico,  Malgesso,  and 
elsewhere,  which  show  a  singular  approximation  to  Roman 
usages :  but  these  savage  people  would  naturally  adopt,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  the  customs  of  the  civilized  nations 
near  them,  and  these  strange  granite  graves  may  belong  to  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  influences  of  Rome. 

But  whatever  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem,  the 
experience  of  a  visit  to  the  whole  locality  will  prove  a  de- 
lightful one.  The  road  which  we  left  at  the  bridge,  when 
we  diverged  to  N^egrenza,  leads  upwards  to  an  airy  pass 
over  into  the  Brianza.  Following  its  descent,  we  return  to 
Torno  easily  in  half-an-hour,  a  fact  worth  remembering  by 
those  who  prefer  to  visit  the  tombs  alone,  and  omit  the 
Pietra  pendola  afc  Mompiatto. 

This  lower  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  very  beautiful, 
resembling  a  majestic  river,  a  mile  in  width,  flowing  between 
lofty  banks  several  thousand  feet  in  height,  richly  wooded, 
broken  by  deep  ravines,  gloriously  coloured  and  fringed  by 
gleaming  villages.     It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this 
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is  not  the  universal  opinion.  I  once  heard  one  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  observe,  v/ith  an  air  of  entire  originality,  as  we 
sailed  along,  that  this  part  of  the  lake  was  "  nothing  but  a 
deep  ditch."  Presently,  in  another  quarter  of  the  boat,  the 
same  remark  fell  from  another  Ensflishmau,  and  not  lonsr 
after  a  third  volunteered  the  same  interesting  criticism.  It 
seemed  as  though  a  jury  might  be  empanelled,  who  would 
give  this  verdict  unanimously  against  the  lower  arm  of  Como, 
and  one  began  to  reflect  upon  what  evidence  they  could 
make  the  award.  I  then  saw  that  they  all  carried  the  same 
guide-book,  and  I  took  occasion  to  borrow  one  for  a  moment's 
reference.  The  source  of  their  inspiration  was  no  longer  a 
mystery.  Their  guide-book  said  that  this  part  of  the  Lake 
of  Como  was  "nothing  but  a  deep  ditch,"  and  what  could 
they  do  but  shut  their  eyes  to  the  glories  around  them  and 
say  the  same  ? 

For  some  miles  above  Como  the  shores  of  the  lake  gleam 
with  villas  and  glow  with  flowers.  The  fortunate  of  all 
nations  seem  to  have  pitched  their  tents  in  this  Eden. 
Many  of  the  villas  are  inscribed  with  a  woman's  name,  which 
is  mostly  that  of  the  founder's  wife,  Teresa,  Giuseppina, 
Stefania,  Carlotta.  Close  to  Cernobbio  is  the  Villa  d'Este, 
where,  for  five  years,  the  unfortunate  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  IV.  of  England,  held  her  court.  She  considerably 
enlarged  the  old  villa  of  Cardinal  Gallio,  and  constructed  a 
carriage  road  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  Como,  as  a 
Latin  inscription  by  the  wayside  records. 

Between  Torrigia  and  Careno  the  lake  contracts  to  its 
narrowest  limits.  Above  Torrigia  rises  Monte  Bisbino,  to 
the  height  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  a  three  hours* 
ascent  from  Carate  or  Villa  d'Este,  with  a  fine  view  in  clear 
weather,  and  a  small  inn  near  the  top.  High  up  on  its  flank 
may  be  descried  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  known  by  the  name  of 
Buca  del  Orso.  It  is  so  called  from  the  bones  of  the  cave 
bear,  TJrsus  speleus,  which  were  found  here  in  1841  by  Dr. 
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Casella,  who  explored  it  to  the  distance  of  about  four 
hundred  yards.  This  is  one  of  several  similar  caves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake.  Of  these,  the  Buca  del  Caldaiuolo, 
ahove  Cadenabbia,  is  famous  for  the  hitherto  insurmountable 
difficulties  which  it  offers  to  a  thorough  exploration.  The 
most  important  is  the  Buca  del  Piombo,  near  Erba,  a  vast 
cavern,  which  has  been  traversed  to  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
yards.  Three  distinct  lines  of  masonry  near  the  entrance 
seem  to  indicate  that,  at  one  time,  it  was  fortified,  and  prob- 
ably used  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

VAL  INTELVI  AND  MONTE   GENEROSO. 

"Among  the  sanctities  of  Nature,  amongst  glens,  and  green  glades,  and 
•waterfalls,  and  towering  rocks,  and  autumnal  colours,  and  fallen  leaves  and 
flashing  springs."— T.  Erskink. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Generoso  from  Argegno,  by  the  Val 
Intelvi,  forms  one  of  the  crowning  exploits  of  the  Lake  of 
Como.  Argegno  is  a  small  place  of  picturesque  decay,  which, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  P.  Giovio  described  as  a  noble 
town  adorned  with  a  fortress,  and  private  houses  that  could 
boast  their  towers.  The  Val  Intelvi,  he  says,  was  planted 
thick  with  hamlets,  and  was  famous  for  its  sports  of  hunting 
and  hawking. 

Val  Intelvi  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Val  d'Intelletto, 
or  the  Valley  of  Intellect,  a  name  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  number  of  distinguished  artists  which  it  has  produced. 
Nor  does  it  seem  unworthy  of  the  praise,  when  we  find  that  it 
gave  birth,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  Adamo  d'Arogno, 
the  builder  of  the  Cathedral  of  Trent ;  in  the  fourteenth,  to 
Lorenzo  dei  Spazzi,  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Como ;  in 
the  seventeenth,  to  Ercole  Ferata,  who  restored  the  Venus 
de  Medici  for  Cosimo  III. ;  together  with  quite  a  host  of 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters  of  no  mean  skill.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  Como 
has  given  to  the  world  from  early  times  a  remarkable  list  of 
men  of  high  intellectual  and  artistic  power. 
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This  seems  to  bo  no  extravagant  claim,  wlien  we  can 
enumerate  among  the  sons  of  the  Lake  the  two  Plinies, 
Csecilius,  the  poet  and  friend  of  Catullus,  C.  Atilius  SejDti- 
cianus,  the  gram«iarian,  Benedetto  and  Paolo  Griovio,  Sigis- 
mondo  Boldoni,  Anton  Maria  Stampa,  Leone  Leoni,  Ptolomeo 
Gallio,  Alessandro  Volta,  and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous 
to  name.  An  Italian  writer,*  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, describes  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Como  as  a 
district  second  to  none  in  Europe  for  the  genius  and  industry 
of  its  people.  No  territory  of  the  same  size  can  boast  so 
many  colonists  abroad,  or  so  much  wealth  at  home.  Each 
shore,  or  valley,  has  long  had  its  children  in  Spain,  France, 
Portugal,  or  Sicily.  He  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  many 
kinds  of  scientific  apparatus  manufactured  here,  and  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  world.  And,  then,  glancing  at  the 
merchants  in  wine,  silk,  and  cloth ;  the  architects,  the 
builders,- the  house  decorators,  and  various  artists  who  spring 
in  shoals  from  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  he  carries 
ns  back  to  the  days  of  the  Magistri  Comacini,  by  pointing 
ont  how  these  trades  combine  in  guilds,  travel  far  and  wide, 
enact  their  own  laws,  and  come  near  to  constituting  distinct 
republics.  "  One  knows,"  he  concludes,  "  that  every  lake 
is  fruitful  in  industry,  but  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
any  other  has  produced  the  same  kind  in  the  same  degree." 

The  spirit  of  liberty  also  seems  to  have  been  fostered 
here.  Napoleon  I.  was  hailed  as  an  apostle  of  freedom,  but 
npon  the  declaration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  as  an  appanage 
of  the  Empire,  in  1805,  admiration  turned  to  hatred.  Pas- 
serini,  the  patriotic  parish  priest  of  the  village  of  Ramponio, 
preached  a  crusade  against  the  tyrant  who  had  so  bitterly 
duped  Italian  confidence.  He  was  arrested  and  beheaded  at 
Como  in  1807.  These  aspirations  for  independence  received 
another  blow,  when,  after  the  peace  of  1814,  Lombardy  be- 
came an  Austrian  province.     In  1848  the  Yal  Intelvi  offered 

*  L'Entusiasmo,  1769. 
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its  victims  on  the  Altar  of  Freedom.  An  insurrection,  lieaded 
by  Hendria  Brenta  of  Vareiina,  speedily  collapsed  before  a 
body  oP  Croats,  commissioned  to  pacify  the  district.  The 
ringleaders  were  taken  and  shot  at  Camerlata. 

The  Yal  Intelvi  is  very  beautiful.     For  an  hour  and  a 
half  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  carriage  road  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ravine,  Avhich  leads  through  S.  Fedele  to  the 
charming  summer  resort  of  Lanzo.     But  we  cross  the  valley 
to  the   left    before    touching    S.   Fedele,  and  after  passings 
through   some  low-growing    beech-woods    emerge   into   the 
rolling,  windy,  mountain  meadows,  which  never  leave  ns,  to 
the  very  summit.     Good  walkers  will  make  the  top  of  the 
mountain  in  two  hours,  after  crossing  the  Yal  Intelvi.     It 
is  quite  possible  to  pass  it  unnoticed.     For  some  distance 
the  track  lies  just  under  the  highest  ridge  of  Generoso.     A 
grassy  slope  slants  away  to  a  deep  green  valley  to  the  left. 
On  the  right  a  bank  of  turf  runs  steeply  up,  with  nothing 
to  suggest  that  it  is  the  top  of  a  mountain.     Here,  however, 
is  the  summit  of  Generoso,  and   upon  it  you   stand  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  those  rare  scenes  which  intoxicate  the 
senses  and  transport  the  soul.    The  best  part  of  a  mile  beneath 
us,  and  almost  at  our  feet,  lies  the  Lake  of  Lugano.    Beyond 
it  rise  the  fainter  and  fainter  lines  of  many  mountain  ranges. 
Delicate  gauze-like  mists  veil  the  valleys,  or  float  up  to  rest 
in  silver  wreaths  of  cloud  upon  the  peaks.     Towering  over 
all,  and  filling  half  the  round  of  the  horizon,  rears  the  mighty 
Alpine   chain.      With   all    its   base  wrapped  in  a  robe  of 
imperial  purple,  it  flings  its  countless  crests  into  the  blue 
heaven,  like  the  defiant  arms  of  the  mythic  Titans.     From 
Monte  Yiso  in  the  far  west  to  the  Ortler  Spitz  in  the  distant 
east,  the  mail   of  ice  is   ablaze   in   the  noonday  sun.     But 
Queen  of  all  sits  Monte  Rosa,  crowned  with   her  diadem  of 
fivefold  peaks,  and  clad  in  the  spotless  ermine  of  her  awful 
snows. 

Another  vision   meets   us   as   we   turn.     It    is    the   rich 
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Lombard  plain,  so  blenf,  with  skj  tliat  of  horizon  there  is 
none.  White  cities,  villages,  and  towers  gleam  in  the  midst 
of  its  dark  verdure.  Silver  streaks  mark  the  windings  of 
historic  rivers.  The  lakes  of  Varese  and  Maggiore  are 
dwarfed  to  the  measure  of  a  span.  Far  away  our  field 
glass  shows  the  fretted  pile  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  and 
the  horses  that  prance  upon  the  arch  of  Peace.  A  thousand 
strange  memories  throng  the  brain.  From  the  dim  days 
of  Bellovesus  the  Gaul,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  to  the 
patriotic  struggles  of  Graribaldi  in  our  time,  that  plain  has 
been  diligently  watered  with  the  blood  of  conflicting  humanity. 
"We  picture  the  fierce  torrent  of  the  early  Celtic  invaders, 
sweeping  all  before  it !  We  hear  the  tramp  of  the  Roman 
legions  as  they  advance  to  conquer  or  resist,  under  such 
leaders  as  Scipio,  and  Marcellus,  and  Marius.  We  catch 
the  glint  of  the  arms  of  Hannibal  as  he  marches  on  with 
his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  Rome  he  was  never  to  see. 
Then  we  conjure  up  the  shock  of  battle  between  the 
champions  of  orthodoxy  and  the  Arian  heretics  ;  or  the 
factions  of  Guelph  or  Ghibelline  locked  in  the  deadly 
embrace  of  fratricidal  war ;  or  the  struggles  for  territory 
between  the  sovereigns  of  Milan  and  the  hardy  Swiss  ;  or 
the  locust  hordes  of  French,  or  Germans,  who  came  to 
eat  up 

"that  redundant  growth 
Of  vines,  and  maize,  and  bower  and  brake. 
Which  Nature,  kind  to  sloth, 
And  scarce  solicited  by  human  toil, 
Pours  from  the  riches  of  the  teeming  soil."* 

One  of  the  charms  of  Generoso  is,  that  all  the  nearer  hills 
in  the  landscape  are  so  richly  clothed  with  wood  as  to  give 
a  softness  to  the  scene  impossible  at  a  similar  height  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Alps. 

*  Sir  Henry  Taylor. 
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About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  below  the  summit  is  an 
excellent  hotel,  kept  by  Dr.  Pasta,  wbere  the  journey  may  be 
deligbtfully  broken.  During  the  summer  it  is  crowded  by 
the  Lombards  and  Piedmontese.  The  spring  is  the  most 
deliglitful  time  of  year  for  a  visit,  as  then  the  whole 
mountain  is  a  garden  of  flowers.  The  Italians  scarcely  pay 
their  unique  mountain  a  compliment,  when  they  call  it  the 
Italian  Righi.  So  far  at  least  it  has  been  spared  the 
desecrations  of  its  Swiss  rival. 

Through  shady  forest  we  rapidly  descend  to  Mendrisio. 
We  meet  a  hunting  party  arrayed  in  costumes  of  great 
bravery.  From  their  appearance  a  wild  boar  at  least  should 
figure  in  their  bag.  But,  at  present,  their  sport  has  been 
confined  to  the  slaughter  of  a  very  small  bird  of  the  size  of 
a  tomtit. 

At  Mendrisio  we  strike  the  S.  Gotthard  Railway  and  take 
train  for  Como.  There  are  two  kinds  of  temper  in  which  we 
may  visit  such  cities  of  antiquity  and  art.  We  may  merely 
be  animated  by  the  vulgar  ambition  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
have  seen  what  is  famous,  and  enjoy  the  importance  which  a 
novel  experience  confers  upon  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  less 
fortunate.  One  has  sometimes  met  people  who  are  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  self-imposed  tyranny  of  sight-seeing. 
They  are  worn  out  and  confused  by  the  churches  and  galleries 
through  which  they  have  raced.  Much  that  they  have  seen 
has  been  mute  to  them.  Boredom  has  marked  them  for  its 
own.  Yet  they  dare  not  relax  their  senseless  toil,  lest  they 
should  miss  one  object  of  note,  and  find  themselves  on  their 
return  home  pitied  by  some  supercilious  friend,  who  assures 
them  that  they  have  missed  the  one  thing  which  made  their 
journey  worth  while.  They  are  in  danger  of  adopting  the 
method  of  the  Chicago  citizen,  with  whom  it  once  befel  me 
to  hold  the  following  conversation  at  the  table  of  a  Venetian 
Pension. 

"  What  have  you  seen  to-day  ?  "  I  asked. 
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*'  Waal !  we've  seen  a  palace,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Which  palace  ?  "  I  inquired,  "  as  Venice  boasts  rather 
a  long  list." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know  the  name  of  it,"  said  the  Western 
citizen  ;  then  addressing  his  wife, 

"  My  dear,  tell  this  gentleman  which  palace  it  was  we  saw 
to-day." 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know  !  "  exclaimed  the  wife.  "  Auntie, 
dew  you  remember  name  of  palace  we  saw  this  forenoon  ?  " 

*'  Deed  I  don't,"  said  Auntie,  in  turn  referring  the  query 
to  an  equally  oblivious  child,  who  with  characteristic 
precocity  offered  to  bet  her  bottom  dollar  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  remembering  the  name  in  such  an  old  curiosity 
shop  as  Venice,  where  everything  was  out  of  repair  and  one 
place  looked  exactly  like  another. 

"Waal,"  said  the  imperturbable  father,  ''it  don't  matter 
much ;  anyhow  I  guess  we've  checked  it  off." 

But  there  are  many  earnest  travellers  who  appreciate 
their  opportunities  and  long  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
They  are  keenly  alive  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  and  only 
desire  to  profit  by  the  wealth  of  history  and  art  which  sur- 
rounds them.  To  such,  one  or  two  practical  hints  may  be 
useful.  There  is  a  preparation  which  is  indispensable.  The 
mind  needs  some  equipment  to  enable  it  to  seize,  retain, 
assimilate,  and  enjoy  what  it  beholds.  We  may,  of  course, 
admire  the  stately,  beautiful,  and  picturesque  in  building, 
or  the  noble  and  harmonious  in  painting,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  people  who  called  them  into  being,  or  moved 
up  and  down  among  them.  But  streets  and  towers,  palaces 
and  churches,  pictures  and  statuary,  gain  vastly  in  interest 
and  meaning,  when  they  breathe  with  the  passions  and 
aspirations,  the  energy  and  hope,  the  life  and  power  of 
humanity,  and  become  interpreters  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  ages  which  have  given  birth  to  our  own. 
Then  they  cease  to  be  dead  matter.     They  live. 
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Our  first  care  should  be  to  ascertain  to  what  places  we  are 
going,  and  then,  in  a  regular  course  of  study,  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  their  historic  landmarks.  Nor  is  it  difiBcult, 
with  our  wealth  of  libraries  and  literature,  to  discover 
the  chief  points  of  artistic  interest  in  each  city,  and  learn 
beforehand  what  we  may  of  the  men  who  created  them,  and 
of  the  influences  which  made  those  men  what  they  were. 

It  is  a  good  rule  not  to  try  to  see  everything.  In  sight- 
seeing the  ancient  paradox  holds  true,  which  asserts  that 
"  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole."  People  find  themselves 
surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  objects  catalogued  in  the  guide 
book,  churches  by  the  ream,  pictures  by  the  acre.  They 
have  no  principle  of  discrimination  as  to  their  relative  value, 
and  conscientiously  setting  to  work  to  see  them  all,  end  in 
weariness,  disgnst  and  disappointment,  and  really  see  none. 
The  best  plan  of  all  is  to  master  some  leading  rules  of  art, 
and  cultivate  our  taste  and  judgment  nnder  the  inspiration 
of  such  writings  as  those  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  which  have  no 
equal  for  quickening  appreciation,  purifying  taste,  giving 
seriousness  to  the  study  of  art,  and  inspiring  a  love  of  the 
highest  and  the  best.  To  see  the  best,  should  in  any  case 
be  our  aim,  or,  if  we  see  the  worse,  it  should  be  to  learn  by 
contrast  the  dignity  and  worth  of  what  is  better. 

It  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  write  out  for  ourselves 
in  a  portable  note -book,  in  the  course  of  our  preparatory 
reading,  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  cities  to  which 
we  go,  together  with  descriptions,  criticisms,  and  historical 
episodes — in  a  word,  to  compile  our  own  Guide  Book.  Only 
those  who  have  tried  this  method  know  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  interest,  pleasure,  and  instruction  which  it  affords. 
Too  often  laborious  Bcedeher  is  allowed  to  spare  ns  any 
previous  inquiry  or  pains.  But  Bcedeker  is  only  a  dry 
inventory  of  the  contents  of  cities.  He  is  of  the  most  use 
before  we  set  out,  as  an  index  to  the  subjects  which  we 
ought  to  read  up.     A  valuable  book  to  carry  with  ns  is 
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Hare's  Ciiies  of  Italy.     "  But  it  takes  up  too  rnucli  room," 
objects  a  ladj.     Then  leave  a  dress  behind.     No  ?     Then 
probably   it    matters    little    whether   yon     carry   Hare    or 
not,  in  fact,  whether  you  see  anything  or  nothing.      Mr. 
Hare  resembles  a  sagacions  master  of  ceremonies,  who  takes 
care  to  introduce  the  right  guests  to  one  another  at  the  right 
moment.     So,  when  he  has  led  us  to  a  palace,  or  church,  or 
picture,  he  retires  quietly  into  the  background,  leaving  us 
face  to  face  with  some  groat  master,  who  can  speak  with 
authority   upon   the   particular    work    of    art  or   point   of 
history.     So,  in  his  delightful  pages   we   talk  with  Virgil 
and  Dante,   Catullus    and    Shelley,    Ruskin    and    Goethe, 
Street  and  Freeman,  Ferguson  and   Perkins,    Kugler    and 
Mrs.  Jameson,   Gibbon    and    Milman,  Arnold    and  Alford, 
Taine   and   Dickens,    Lord   Lindsay    and    J.    A.   Symonds, 
Vasari  and  Lanzi,  with  a  host  of  others,  able  and  willing  to 
shed  floods  of  light  upon  the  fields  of  our  research.     Mr. 
Hare's   readers   will   judge   how   far   the   criticism   of   the 
American  was  just,  who  said,  "  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  but  he 
slops  over  sometimes."     After  all,  the  royal  maxim  for  every 
traveller  to  take  to  heart  is,  that  "  the  eye  only  sees  what 
it  brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing."     To  get  and  culti- 
vate that  power  should  be  the  first  thought  and  the  last. 

"  It  is  the  soul  that  sees  ;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries.'^ 

That  couplet  stands  on  the  title-page  of  some  compact 
little  volumes  almost  unknown  to  English  readers.  They 
are  styled  Foems  of  Places,  edited  by  H.  W.  Longfellow, 
and  published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.  Four 
are  devoted  to  Italy,  and  contain  all  the  best  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  that  has  been  prompted  by  that  inspiring  theme, 
together  with  many  translations  from  Latin,  Italian,  German, 
and  French  authors. 

I  have  met  so  many  travellers  with  minds  almost  a  blank, 
and  so  grateful  for  any  hints,  as  to  what  they  might  advan- 
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tageously  read,  with  the  best  economy  of  time,  that  I  venture 
to  suggest  the  following  books,  as  forming  a  useful  founda- 
tion, and  to  be  found  in  almost  every  library  : — Sismondi's 
small  History  of  Italian  Ilepuhlics,  translated  into  English, 
supplies  a  general  idea  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  country ; 
J.  A.  Symonds'  History  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  deals 
with  a  period  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  his  vivid  and 
fascinating  style;  C.  C.  Perkins'  Italian  Sculptors  and 
Tuscan  Sculptors  are  a  mine  of  enlightenment,  both  from 
the  artistic  and  historic  points  of  view.  A  lucid  account 
of  Italian  Painting,  by  Poynter  and  Head,  or  Mrs.  Jameson's 
Memoirs  of  Italian  Painters,  or  Burckhardt's  Cicerone,  will 
spare  us  much  humiliation  and  self-reproach  in  churches  and 
galleries,  assist  us  in  selecting  the  pictures  upon  which  to 
spend  our  time  and  energy,  and  put  us  into  that  sympathy 
with  the  several  masters  which  comes  of  some  small  know- 
ledge of  their  life  and  environment,  their  school,  their  relation 
to  their  times,  their  motive,  and  their  aims.  Mrs.  Jameson's 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art  would  also  give  point  and  dis- 
tinctness to  many  figures  in  the  bewildering  crowd  of  saints, 
which  look  out  from  endless  canvases  and  frescoed  walls.  If 
but  the  story  of  a  few  of  the  more  popular  subjects  were 
mastered,  it  would  be  found  of  the  greatest  service,  and 
largely  increase  the  intelligence  of  our  interest.  Among 
the  indispensable  ones  may  be  named  the  Four  Doctors  of 
the  Latin  Church,  SS.  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Gregory ;  the  four  of  the  Grreek  Church,  SS.  Chrysostom, 
Basil,  Athanasius,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  SS.  Sebastian, 
Christopher,  Boch,  Benedict,  Francis  of  Assisi,  Dominic, 
Anthony,  Laurence,  Vincent,  Nicholas,  Bernard,  Catharine 
of  Alexandria,  Barbara,  Agnes,  Cecilia,  Margaret,  Ursula, 
Agatha.  An  acquaintance  with  the  legends  of  Joachim 
and  Anna,  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  marriage 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  would  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
many  quaint  and  beautiful  pictures. 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  liere  to  note  two  abbreviated 
inscriptions,  which  often  form  a  puzzle  to  the  uninitiated. 
One  is  seen  over  every  church  door,  and  consists  of  the 
letters  D.  0.  M.  They  stand  for  Deo  o^timo  maxima, 
To  God  test  and  greatest,  the  universal  formulary  of  dedi- 
cation. The  title  was  transferred  to  the  Christian  Deity 
from  the  Roman  Jupiter,  who,  as  supreme  in  rank  and 
power  among  the  old  Divinities,  was  called  0;ptimus  Maxi- 
mus.  The  other,  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  is  seen  upon  monuments  of 
the  ancient  Roman  period,  upon  modern  Roman  municipal 
property,  and  in  pictures  which  represent  events  of  the 
ancient  Roman  era,  pre-eminently  in  the  Crucifixion.  The 
complete  phrase  would  be  :  Senatus  pojoulusque  liomanus, 
The  Senate  and  people  of  Rome. 

Let  those  who  propose  to  visit  Italy  furnish  themselves 
but  with  the  slender  equipment  here  indicated,  and  they 
will  ensure  to  themselves  an  unimagined  increase  of  plea- 
sure, and  deliverance  from  that  sense  of  tyranny,  which  is 
inevitable  when  we  feel  compelled  to  review  a  large  number 
of  objects  that  challenge  our  ignorance  at  every  point,  and 
fail  to  arouse  in  us  any  real  interest  whatever. 
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CHAPTER  Xiy. 

COMO. 
"The  uncounted  ages  which  man  has  polluted  with  his  tears." — Rdskin. 

At  Como  our  eye  is  sure  to  be  caught  at  once  by  the  conical 
hill  behind  the  citj.  It  is  the  Monte  Baradello.  Its  com- 
manding  situation  has  endowed  it  with  a  Jiistorj.  Gauls, 
Romans,  and  Lombards  successively  recognized  its  impor- 
tance, and  crowned  it  with  a  powerful  fortress.  To  its  strong 
walls  and  towers  the  champions  of  Como  fled  to  rally  their 
valour,  when  for  a  moment  they  wavered  in  the  firsb  day's 
shock  of  their  conflict  with  Milan,  which  lasted  from  1118 
to  1127  A.D.  The  duration  of  that  war  for  close  upon  ten 
years,  the  long  roll  of  allies  banded  against  the  devoted 
city,  and  the  courage  with  which  she  kept  them  at  bay  so 
long,  have  caused  a  comparison  to  be  drawn  between  Como 
and  Troy,  and  even  inspired  a  second  Homer  to  sing  the 
story  of  her  struggle  and  fall.  To  Muratori  we  owe  the 
first  publication  of  his  poem  of  two  thousand  and  thirty 
lines,  beginning  :  — 

Bellura,  quod  gessit  populus  cum  gente  superba 
Olim  Cumanus, 

in  the  fifth  volume  of  Scriptores  Berum  Italicarum,  p.  401  ; 
but  in  his  preface  he  confesses  that  his  colleague,  G.  M. 
Stampa,  was  its  second  father  (alter  parens),  since  its  rescue 
from  oblivion  was  due  to  his  research  and  patience.    Stampa 
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himself  says  that  he  first  stumbled  upon  a  fragment  of  the 
poem  in  the  Archives  of  the  College  of  S.  Peter  at  Mon- 
forte,  and  afterwards  met  with  an  older  and  more  perfect 
copy,  which  he  deciphered  and  restored. 

P.  Giovio  assigns  the  authorship  to  Marcus  Cumanus, 
and  says  that  the  MS.  was  in  his  time  most  jealously  pre- 
served in  the  Archives  of  Como.  Cumanus,  however,  is 
but  an  adjective  used  by  some  authors,  who  confused 
Como  with  the  ancient  Cumee,  so  that  Marcus  Cumanus 
means  no  more  than  Marcus  of  Como,  and  who  he  was  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Some  attribute  the  poem 
to  one  of  the  great  House  of  Raimondi.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  the  source  from  which  we  derive,  through  Corio  and 
Calclii,  the  history  of  the  episode.  Its  unclassical  Latinity 
finds  compensation  in  a  vigour  and  reality,  which  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  writer  was  an  acfcor  in  the  stirring  scenes 
which  he  narrates. 

This  war  is  typical  of  the  suicidal  frenzy  which  drove 
the  Italian  cities  at  each  other's  throats  on  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation, wasting  the  energy  which  might  have  repelled 
every  foreign  invader,  and  raised  them  into  a  powerful 
people,  had  it  been  conserved  and  united,  instead  of  being 
squandered  in  internecine  conflicts.  The  recital  of  some  of 
the  incidents  of  this  war,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  anony- 
mous poet,  will  serve  to  invest  with  new  life  and  interest 
many  of  the  places  now  familiar  to  us  on  the  lake.  Early 
in  the  twelfth  century  Milan  cast  longing  eyes  upon  Como. 
A  slight  incident  gave  ground  for  picking  a  quarrel  to  one 
so  interested  in  finding  it.  The  rival  Popes,  Gregory  YITI., 
and  Urban  II.,  had  each  appointed  his  own  nominee  to  the 
see  of  Como.  Landulfo  Carcano,  a  Milanese,  was  the  choice 
of  the  former ;  but  the  people  of  Como  sided  with  Urban 
and  drove  Landulfo  from  their  city.  He  took  refuge  at  the 
Castle  of  S.  Giorgio,  at  Agno,  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  and 
began  to  intrigue  for  the  recovery  of  his  bishopric.     But 
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the  people  of  Como  surprised  the  Castle  by  night,  and  in 
the  fray  killed  two  distinguished  Milanese  gentlemen. 
Milan  flew  to  arms,  spurred  on  by  its  Archbishop,  who 
ordered  the  churches  to  be  shut  and  the  Sacraments  sus- 
pended until  the  Carroccio  had  left  the  city. 

The  Carroccio  was  a  ponderous  waggon  drawn  by  four  white 
oxen  in  red  trappings.  In  the  centre  rose  a  crucifix  sup- 
ported upon  a  globe,  while  above  towered  a  lofty  mast,  from 
which  floated  the  banner  of  the  Republic.  An  altar  for 
mass,  a  chest  of  medicines  and  bandages  for  the  wounded, 
and  a  band  of  martial  music,  completed  the  furniture  of  this 
singular  vehicle.  Their  Carroccio  was  to  each  Italian  state 
•what  the  ark  was  in  old  times  to  the  Hebrews.  It  went  forth 
with  their  armies,  as  the  visible  symbol  of  their  political 
life,  and  so  became  the  object  of  their  most  patriotic  devo- 
tion. The  flower  of  the  troops,  under  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Death,  were  entrusted  with  its  defence.  Its  pre- 
sence inspired  enthusiasm  and  courage.  Its  loss  meant 
defeat  and  disgrace.  In  those  days  of  very  simple  warfare 
the  Carroccio  had  further  advantages.  It  showed  men  where 
the  commander  was,  where  the  disabled  could  find  succour, 
where  fugitives  could  rally  in  safety,  and,  in  fact,  formed 
the  very  heart  of  the  army,  which  every  soldier  felt  he  must 
defend  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 

Many  instances  might  be  quoted  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  Carroccio.  Arrigo  of  Monza  is  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Italian  history,  and  as  such  is  commemorated  by 
a  tablet  in  the  cloister  of  the  Cathedral  of  his  city.  When, 
in  1237,  Frederic  II.  defeated  the  Milanese  at  Corte  Nuova, 
Arrigo,  captain  of  the  Company  of  Death,  succeeded  in 
saving  the  insignia  of  the  Carroccio  and  carrying  them 
safely  to  Milan.  Frederic,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  the 
captured  car  to  Rome,  with  the  following  boastful  epigram, 
placed  in  1727  over  the  Senatorial  palace  upon  the  Campi- 
doglio.      Under   Pope   Benedict  XIV.  it   was  relegated  to 
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tlie  Palazzo  dei  Conservatoii  close  ty,  where  it  can  now  be 
found  upon  the  right-hand  wall    of    the  second    flight  of 

stairs. 

*'  Csesaris  Augusti,  Federici,  Eoma,  Secundi, 
Dona  tene,  currum,  perpes  in  urbe  decup, 
Hie  Mediolani,  captus  de  strage,  triumpbes 
Csesaris  ut  referat,  inclita  pragda  venit, 
Hostis  in  opprobrium  pendebit,  in  urbis  bonorem 
Mictatur,  hunc  urbis  mictere  jussit  amor." 

*'  0  Kome,  as  the  gift  of  Csesar  Augustus,  Frederic  II.,  keep  tbis  car  for 
an  everlasting  honour  in  your  city  ;  taken  in  the  rout,  it  comes  a  glorious 
spoil,  to  tell  of  Csesar's  triumphs  at  Milan  ;  to  the  enemy's  disgrace  it  shall 
hang,  for  your  city's  honour  it  is  sent,  love  of  your  city  bids  me  send  it." 

Those  who  visit  Siena  will  find  the  masts,  thirty  feet  high 
and  more,  of  the  Florentine  Carroccio,  taken  by  the  Siennese 
at  Montealperto  in  1260,  reared  against  the  central  piers  of 
the  Cathedral,  while  over  the  altar  in  the  transept,  next  the 
baptistery,  is  the  great  wooden  crucifix  from  the  same  car, 
which  failed  to  avert  disaster  from  the  hapless  Florentines. 
It  is  related  that  when  Frederic  Barbarossa  ordered  the 
Carroccio  of  the  Milanese  to  be  broken  up  after  his  victory 
in  1162,  their  grief  was  such,  that  at  the  sight  of  it  his  rough 
Germans  were  melted  to  unwonted  tears. 

In  1117  the  fratricidal  war  began  between  Como  and 
Milan,  lasting  with  short  intervals  of  varying  success  for  ten 
years.  To  the  aid  of  the  Milanese  came  contingents  from 
cities  as  far  south  as  Bologna,  east  as  Ferrara,  west  as  Genoa 
and  Pisa.  But  what  cut  Como  to  the  quick  was  the  ready 
help  rendered  to  her  foes  by  the  people  of  the  Lake,  who 
almost  to  a  village  joined  the  Milanese.  \ 

At  one  time  close  siege  is  laid  to  the  devoted  city.  At 
another,  a  fierce  sortie  repels  the  invaders,  who  retire  dis- 
heartened for  a  time.  Then  the  elated  victors  seize  the- 
respite  for  dealing  a  blow  at  their  traitorous  neighbours, 
whom  they  compare  with  Judas,  and  many  a  savage  story  of 
revenge  still  clings  round  town  and  ruin.     It  was  a  war  of 
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reprisals.  To-day  the  bands  of  Como  sack  and  burn  Bellano 
or  Corenno,  or  Varenna,  or  Nesso,  or  Isola.  To-morrow 
the  troops  o£  Lecco  surprise  the  Comasqne  garrison  in  the 
Castle  of  Grato,  and  hang  the  unhappy  captives  from  the 
walls  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  good  folk  of  Lecco,  as  they 
watch  the  ghastly  token  of  victory  from  their  open  loggie. 

!N^or  is  there  wanting  life  and  stir  by  water  as  well  as  by 
land.  Large  fleets  are  built  and  manned.  Como  has  galleys 
tricked  out  with  great  bravery  of  flags  and  ensigns.  The 
ships  bear  such  names  as  Alherga,  Cristina^  Grifo,  Lupo, 
Scorrohiessa,  JBarhota,  Batto,  Ganzerra,  and  Schifo.  Some  are 
built  for  speed,  and  armed  with  iron  prows  to  ram  the  enemy's 
craft.  Others  are  broad  of  beam,  for  carrying  wooden  towers 
and  novel  artillery.  The  Pievesi  introduce  the  use  of  a  sort 
of  naval  Carroccio.  A  large  boat  is  manned  with  twelve 
rowers  and  twenty-four  soldiers,  and  over  all  floats  a  white 
banner,  emblazoned  with  three  red  crosses,  the  standard  of 
the  Three  Parishes.  A  crucifix  surmounts  an  altar,  and 
this  conspicuous  galley  forms  the  centre  of  action  for  the 
entire  fleet. 

"We  may  estimate  the  value  of  a  ship  from  the  conduct  of 
Como,  when  in  exchange  for  one  which  had  fallen  into  her 
enemy's  hands,  she  paid  no  less  a  price  than  the  Castle  of 
Dervio,  which  had  been  betrayed  to  her  by  its  commandant. 
On  one  occasion  the  island  of  Comacina  is  fiercely  beleagured 
by  the  ships  of  Como  and  the  Pievesi.  The  men  of  Perledo 
see  the  peril  of  their  allies  from  the  Torre  di  Vezio.  Their 
galleys  speed  to  the'rescue  round  Lavedo.  "  When  Greek 
joins  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war,"  but  this  time 
victory  rests  with  Troy. 

Then  again  a  great  armada  comes  sailing  up  from  Lecco, 
and  is  met  by  the  fleet  of  Como  between  Liema  and  the 
Serbelloni  point.  For  the  moment  the  ships  of  Lecco  fly, 
but  with  nightfall  they  reissue  from  the  harbour  of  Mandello, 
bent  upon  a  novel  stratagem,  the  patent  of  a  clever  Pisan 
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whom  they  have  on  board.  A  hail  of  fiery  darts,  rendered 
more  terrible  by  the  darkness,  pours  upon  the  fleet  of  Como, 
and  paralyzes  it  with  panic.  The  Itwpo  is  taken,  the  Scliifo 
is  fired  and  sunk.  Victory  declares  for  the  device  of  the 
ingenious  Pisan. 

At  last,  in  1127,  the  unequal  contest  had  left  Como  ex- 
hausted, but  her  sons  had  no  thought  of  surrender.  Feign- 
ing a  night  sortie  on  the  side  of  the  town  farthest  from  the 
lake,  they  embarked  their  non-combatant  population  and 
portable  property  upon  a  fleet  of  boats,  and  during  the  con- 
fusion of  the  enemy,  all  escaped  to  the  almost  impregnable 
position  of  the  Borgo  del  Vico,  the  quarter  now  studded  with 
rich  villas  and  gay  gardens.  From  this  coign  of  vantage 
they  were  able  to  make  tolerable  terms  with  their  enemies, 
which  were,  nevertheless,  entirely  ignored  when  they  had 
evacuated  Vico  and  returned  to  Como. 

The  city  and  its  neighbourhood  were  handed  over  to  sack 
and  ruin.  We  are  not,  then,  surprised  to  find  Como,  a  few 
years  later,  the  devoted  ally  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  when  he  took  in  hand  the  dij05cult  task  of  humbling 
Milan.  If  she  was  Ghibelline  before,  the  prospect  of  sharing 
in  the  effacement  of  her  Guelphic  rival  would  put  an  edge 
of  passion  upon  her  political  sympathy.  In  1169  the 
Emperor,  enraged  by  the  insolent  defiance  of  his  authority 
on  the  part  of  Milan,  besieged  that  city,  and  when  it  capitu- 
lated under  stress  of  famine  in  1162,  he  utterly  destroyed  it, 
tearing  down  the  buildings  with  iron  hooks,  and  leaving  its 
churches  alone  standing,  in  solemn  protest,  among  the  ruins. 
But  Milan,  aided  by  the  cities  of  the  Lombard  League,  rose 
again,  like  a  phoenix  from  its  ashes.  More  than  this,  she 
actively  promoted  the  building  of  Alessandria,  which  formed 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  Emperor,  both  as  menacing  his 
Ghibelline  city  of  Paira,  and  taking  its  ^  name  from  his 
bitterest  foe,  Pope  Alexander  III. 

At  last,  in  1176,  the  tension  became  too  great,  and  Fred- 
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eric  resolved  to  make  one  supreme  effort  to  cnisli  the 
League  and  efface  Milan.  The  fortress  on  Monte  Baradello 
lodged^  both  Emperor  and  Empress  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Italy.  The  Emperor,  largely 
reinforced  by  Germans  and  Ghibellines,  met  the  Milanese, 
who  had  to  rely  mainly  upon  themselves,  at  Legnano? 
between  Milan  and  Sesto  Calende.  The  Milanese  had  organ- 
ized a  body  of  nine  hundred  horse,  which  they  named  the 
Cohort  of  Death,  while  the  defence  of  the  Carroccio  was 
entrusted  to  three  hundred  youths  of  the  flower  of  Lombard 
chivalry,  all  pledged  to  die  rather  than  yield.  When  the 
vast  array  of  the  Emperor  came  near,  the  Milanese  fell  upon 
their  knees  and  called  on  Heaven  to  espouse  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Frederic  took  this  act  of  piety  for  submission  to  his 
power,  but  was  quickly  undeceived.  The  Milanese  fought 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  by  nightfall  the  proud 
Emperor  was  hiding  for  his  life  among  the  heaps  of  slain. 
A  report  of  his  death  reached  the  Empress  in  the  Castle  of 
Baradello,  but  in  three  days  he  appeared  again  before  its 
gates,  a  despised  fugitive,  bereft  of  his  ambitious  hopes,  and 
only  eager  for  an  honourable  peace.  Wo  shall  find  the 
crucifix  used  upon  the  Carroccio  at  Legnano,  hanging  over 
the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Aribert  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  the  Carroccio  in  the  previous  century, 
and  successfully  took  the  field  on  many  occasions.  His 
patriotism  recalls  the  share  borne  by  our  own  Archbishop 
Thurstan  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  a.d.  1138. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  the  Church  of  S.  Simpliciana 
at  Milan  was  built  by  the  Milanese  as  a  thank-offering  for 
this  victory.  Three  doves  flew  from  the  tomb  of  three  saints, 
Sisimius,  Martyrius,  and  Alexander,  and  perched  on  the 
mast  of  the  Carroccio  until  the  battle  ended.  They  were 
believed  to  be  the  embodied  spirits  of  those  saints,  and  to 
have  contributed  to  victory  by  their  supernatural  aid.  So  in 
new  forms  the  old  legends  repeat  themselves,  and  we  are 
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once  more  face  to  face  with  the  tale  of  the  twin  Dioscuri, 
who  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  mounted  on  their  white 
steeds,  wrested  victory  for  the  Romans  from  the  Latins,  and 
then  were  seen  no  more. 

A  century  rolled  on  and  the  Castle  of  Baradello  became 
the  scene  of  a  ghastly  tragedy.  The  Torriani  of  Val  Sassina 
won  the  gratitude  of  the  Milanese  by  their  aid  against 
Frederic  II.,  and  especially  by  the  sympathy  shown  to 
the  fugitives  after  the  rout  of  Corte  Nuova  in  1237.  At 
length,  in  1259,  Martino  della  Torre  was  made  Lord  of  the 
People  in  Milan,  a  title  which  was  also  conferred  upon  him 
by  Como  and  other  cities.  In  the  person  of  Napoleone  della 
Torre,  this  power  reached  such  a  pitch  of  despotism,  that 
the  sympathy  of  the  Guelphic  faction,  which  he  represented, 
was  alienated  from  the  family.  The  Pope  had  made  Ottone 
Visconti  Archbishop  of  Milan,  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
growing  power  of  Martino,  who  at  once  drove  the  new  pre- 
late into  exile.  The  Visconti  was  Ghibelline,  and  in  the  time 
of  Napoleone  conspired  with  his  party,  many  of  which  were 
in  exile  like  himself,  and  prepared  to  invade  the  Milanese 
territory.  Napoleone,  underrating  his  enemy,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  surprised  by  night  and  captured  at  Desio  in  1277. 
He  was  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  people  of 
Como,  who  imprisoned  him,  with  three  sons,  a  brother  and  a 
nephew,  in  three  iron  cages,  in  the  Castle  of  Baradello. 
Keenly  sensitive  to  the  ignominy  of  his  position,  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  mob,  tortured  by  vermin,  with  nails 
and  hair  like  those  of  a  wild  beast,  and  bereft  of  the  hope 
which  is  the  last  stay  of  the  unfortunate,  the  miserable 
captive  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  bars  of  his  cage, 
August  1278.  The  others  either  died  in  their  loathsome 
prison,  or  escaped  by  administering  a  bribe  to  their 
gaolers. 

The  fortress  was  destroyed  by  Antoine  di  Leyve,  general 
of  Charles  Y.,  in  accordance  with  that  jealousy  of  any  relic 
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of  Italian  power  wliicli  marked  the  Spanisli  regime.  The 
solitary  tower,  which,  remains  within  a  strong  keep,  is  but  a 
fragment  of  the  fortress  of  Barbarossa.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands  can  be  reached  easily  in  half  an  hour 
from  the  railway  station  at  Camerlata,  and  well  repays  the 
exertion  by  a  magnificent  view.  The  tower  is  popularly 
believed  to  have  been  accessible  only  by  an  underground 
passage.  But  it  was  entered  by  a  door  in  its  western  wall, 
at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  by  means  of  a 
wooden  ladder  and  platform,  as  in  the  case  of  many  similar 
buildings,  especially  in  the  Engadine.  The  supposed  subter- 
ranean approach  proves  upon  inspection  to  have  been  a 
cistern  for  storing  supplies  of  water  for  the  fortress. 

Tradition  points  out  the  slopes  of  Monte  Baradello  as  the 
scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  SS.  Carpoforus,  Esantus,  Cassius, 
Severinus,  Secundus,  and  Licinius.  Fedele,  another  of  their 
band,  escaped,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain  at  Samolico. 
These  were  all  soldiers  of  the  Theban  Legion,  and  are  said 
to  have  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  by  order  of  Maxi- 
mian,  in  the  third  century.  The  spot  on  which  they 
suffered  is  known  as  La  Salvetta,  and  is  marked  by  a  chapel. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Baradello  lies  the  Church  of  S.  Carpoforo, 
now  the  parish  church  of  Camerlata,*  but  once  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Como,  from  which  it  is  about  a  mile  distant.  In 
early  times  it  was  the  custom  to  plant  the  churches  at  some 
distance  from  the  towns,  partly,  perhaps,  to  escape  the  noise 
of  common  life  during  the  offices  of  religion,  and  partly  to 
avoid  annoyance  from  Pagan  curiosity,  since  we  must  re- 
member that  for  some  centuries  of  this  era  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  populations  clung  to  the  old  faiths.  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  foundation  of  this  church  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Mercury  is  supported  by  the  discovery  in  its  neighbour- 
hood of  five  stones  containing  dedications  to  that  Deity,  and 

*  Ca-merlata^  "the  fortified  house,"  probably  derives  its  name  from  the 
palace  of  the  PodestEb  on  the  slope  of  M.  Baradello. 
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a  subterranean  chapel,  unearthed  in  1568,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  was  found  the  mutilated  inscription,  ....  URIO 
SACK-  .  .  ,  of  which  the  complete  form  is  probably  Mercurio 
Sacrum.  A  piece  of  marble,  sculptured  with  work  of  the 
besfc  Roman  period,  is  built  into  the  apse. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  present  church  is 
the  one  built  by  S.  Felix  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  is  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  of  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment of  the  year  457  A.D.,  built  into  one  of  the  oldest  por- 
tions of  the  church.  S.  Felix  died  in  391  A.D.,  so  that 
the  nave  and  aisles,  which  are  the  oldest  part  of  the 
church,  could  not  in  any  case  have  been  built  less 
than  seventy  years  after  his  death.  But  Tatti,  a  chronicler 
of  Como,  states,  upon  the  authority  of  very  ancient 
records,  which  he  found  in  the  monastery  annexed  to 
the  church,  and  which  were  accidentally  destroyed  while 
under  his  care,  that  Luitprand  rebuilt  the  original  small  and 
ruinous  church  of  S.  Carpoforo,  on  the  same  site  and  on  the 
present  plan,  in  the  year  724  a.d.  If  this  refers  to  the  body 
of  the  church,  then  it  is  probably  true,  since  its  whole  style 
denotes  great  antiquity.  The  bell  tower,  the  apse,  and  the 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery,  are  of  distinctly 
later  date.  Comparison  with  other  buildings  of  periods  well 
ascertained  would  assign  the  tower  to  the  eleventh  century, 
the  apse  and  chapel  to  the  twelfth.  On  the  outside  of  the  apse 
we  find  the  long,  narrow,  round-headed  windows,  the  thin 
columns  running  from  ground  to  roof,  the  cornice  arches,  and 
the  minute  ornament  which  characterize  the  Lombard  period. 

Within  the  basilica,  the  presbytery  and  crypt  form  to- 
gether an  imposing  feature.  The  former,  raised  high  above 
the  nave,  is  approached  by  two  lateral  flights  of  steps,  be- 
tween which  a  third  conducts  to  the  crypt,  visible  from  the 
nave.  The  effect  must  have  been  very  fine  when  the  trium- 
phal arch,  now  hidden  by  the  roof  of  the  nave,  spanned  the 
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space  above.  Formerly  a  screen  of  ironwork  closed  tliia 
entrance  to  the  crypt,  to  wliicli  access  was  obtained  by  a 
winding  staircase  from  the  chapel  on  the  left.  We  find  the 
crypt  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  six  granite  columns  of 
various  design,  and  worn  with  age.  It  follows  the  lines  of 
the  chancel  above,  except  that  the  apse  is  broken  up  into 
three  recesses,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  S.  Maria  del 
Tio-lio  at  Gravedona  and  other  churches  of  the  Lake.  Behind 
the  altar  a  simple  granite  tomb  holds  the  body  of  S.  Felix, 
probably  the  first  Bishop  of  Como,  from  379  to  391  a.d.,  who 
received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  S.  Ambrose  (^  Ordinatio 
q^uam  accepistiper  impositionem  manuummearum),  and  proved 
a  successful  antagonist  of  the  idolatries  which  still  held  their 
ground  tenaciously  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

In  an  extant  letter  S.  Ambrose  encourages  Felix  in  his 
work,  and  congratulates  him  on  his  success.  "  You  are 
waging,"  he  writes,  **a  good  warfare  for  your  Master,  guard- 
ing His  trust  and  making  interest  on  His  money The 

harvest  is  plentiful,  but  the  labourers  few,  and  helpers  are 
found  with  difficulty.  But  the  old  saying  is  true,  that  God  is 
able  to  send  labourers  into  His  harvest.  Among  the  nobility 
of  Como,  many  have  already  begun  to  believe  through  your 
teaching,  and  He  who  has  made  believers  will  give  helpers." 

In  another  letter,  playful  as  a  schoolboy's,  the  grave  Arch- 
bishop thanks  Felix  for  a  present  of  truffles  of  amazing  size. 
(Misisti  mihi  tuber  a  et  quidem  mirce  7nagnitudinis,  ut  stupori 
forent  ea  tarn  grandia.)  But  handsome  as  the  gift  was,  it 
was  no  sufficient  bribe  to  silence  a  just  complaint  against  the 
neglect  of  Felix  in  visiting  him.  "  And  beware,"  he  adds, 
"  lest  hereafter  you  find  finer  truffles  of  sorrow  (doloris 
tuhera)  for  this  word  has  a  double  meaning  ;  pleasant  enough 
when  it  relates  to  a  gift,  but  disagreeable  when  it  is  used  of 

the  body  or  the  feelings See  how  strongly  I  feel  when  a 

joke  pleases  me It  speaks  badly  for  you,  and  no  better 

*  Letters  of  S.  Ambrose. 
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for  me,  if  you  think  that  gifts  can  atone  for  your  absence,  or 
that  I  can  be  bribed  by  them." 

For  the  play  upon  tuhera  we  may  compare  the  Latin 
proverb  : — 

"  Ubi  uber  ibi  tuber  ;  " 
the  equivalent  of 

"There  is  never  a  rose  without  a  thorn." 
It  is  a  strange  sensation  to  stand  by  this  grave,  and  hear,  as 
it  were,  the  very  tones,  grave  and  gay,  playful  and  earnest, 
which  once  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  dust  that  lies  there,  cheer- 
ing on  a  soul  that  was  fighting  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
Christian  Revolution. 

S.  Felix  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Confession 
of  his  Cathedral,  near  the  bones  of  S.  Carpoforo,  which  were 
reputed  to  lie  there,  though  in  the  thirteenth  century  Arena 
claimed  the  honour  of  possessing  them,  and  S.  Carlo  is  re- 
ported to  have  removed  them  thence  to  Milan  in  1576.  In 
1611  the  reputed  tomb  of  S.  Felix  was  opened,  when  the 
remains  of  a  body  were  found,  with  a  chalice  of  glass  and  a 
pastoral  staff.  The  latter,  which  is  preserved  in  the  sacristy, 
has  a  crook*  of  bone  fixed  in  a  ball,  and  terminating  in  the 
head  of  a  serpent  biting  a  stag,  which  is  pierced  by  a  lance  or 
sword.  The  stag  is  probably  a  symbol  of  Christ  or  the  Church . 

In  ancient  times  S.  Carpoforo  was  called  the  Church  of  the 
Seven  Orders,  perhaps,  as  B.  Giovio  conjectures,  because, 
when  it  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  Cathedral  in  the  fifth  century, 
it  was  handed  over  to  a  college  composed  of  the  Seven  Orders 
into  which  the  clergy  were  divided.  The  name  of  S.  Car- 
poforo was  given  from  the  fact  that  Bp.  Felix  here  buried 
the  relics  of  the  six  martyrs,  with  Carpoforo  at  their  head, 
who  suffered  at  La  Salvetta.  They  are  said  to  lie  in  a  tomb, 
now  hidden  from  sight,  under  the  altar  in  the  south  aisle.  The 
inscription  upon  this  tomb  is  found  in  the  records  of  an  Epis- 
copal visitation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

*  Plate  III. 

N 
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"  Hue  veniens  discat  qna  corpora  sancta  requirat  : 
Hoc  altare  tenet :  sex  tanto  lumine  splendent. 
Hie  sunt  Carpophorus,  turn  Cassius  atque  Secundus, 
Et  simnl  Extantus,  Licinius  atque  Severus. 
Hi  spernendo  viri  mortem  pro  nomine  Christi, 
Nee  metuendo  mori,  simul  hie  voluere  reponi. 
Ad  talem  numquam  potuit  quis  cernere  tumbam. 
His  Sanctis  sanctus  locus  est  multum  venerandus, 
Quern  imllus  Isedat,  potius  sed  dona  rependat. 
Extat  et  hie  Felix  divinis  ductus  babenis 
Verbum  divinum  studuit  qui  dicere  primum. 
Comi  namque  bonus  primus  fuit  ille  Patronus  : 
In  coelis  Felix  merito  fit  nomine  Felix." 

Learn,  pilgrim,  vhere  you  may  find  the  holy  bodies. 

This  altar  holds  them,  six  glorious  lights. 

Here  are  Carpoforus,  and  Cassius,  and  Secundus,  and  Extantus,  and 
Licinius,  and  Severus. 

These  men,  in  scorn  of  death  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and  fearless  to  die, 
were  content  to  be  laid  here  all  together.  Never  could  any  one  see  such  a 
tomb  before.  The  spot  hallowed  by  these  holy  men  is  worthy  of  much 
reverence.  Let  none  injure  it,  but  rather  endow  it  with  offerings.  Here, 
too,  is  Felix,  who  was  drawn  by  the  cords  of  Divine  love  to  first  preach  the 
Divine  Word.  For  of  Como  he  was  the  first  good  patron  saint,  and  now  in 
heaven,  true  to  bis  name,  he  is  happy  indeed. 

Here,  too,  is  a  Pagan  cenotaph  found  in  a  wall  of  the 
clmrcli,  bj  means  of  which,  one  Lucius  Sentius  proposed  to 
keep  green  the  memory  of  himself  and  his  family  : — 

V.  F. 

L   SENTIVS 

SEPTEMBER  VI   VR 

SIBI   ET   SENTIAE    RVPINAE   LIBERT 

ET   CONIVGI   OPTIMAB   ET    PIISSIMAE 

ET   SENTIO    PROBO   FRATRI   SVG 

ET    SENTIO    PROBO   LIBE   ET    PROPINQVO 

ET   M   CELERIENO   MBRCATORI 

SORORIO    SVO    ET   VERE   VEREl^TISSEM 

ET   ATILIAE    SATVRNINAE   SORORI   SVAE 

ET   BARBARAE   NVTRICVLAE   SENECTVTIS   SVAE 

ET   L   SENTIO   0NE3IM0   LIBBRTO 

ET   SERVANDAE 
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The  inscription  is  merely  an  enumeration  of  tlie  members  of 
his  family,  whom  L.  Sentius  wishes  posterity  to  remember  ; 
bnt  there  is  something  pathetic  in  the  phrase  nutriculae 
senectutis,  "  the  nurse  of  old  age."  The  gentle  Roman,  in  per- 
petuating the  names  of  his  dearest,  refuses  to  forget  the  faith- 
ful servant  who  had  cared  for  the  wants  of  his  declining  years. 
But  Christian  builders  had  small  respect  for  any  such 
memorial.  The  marble  was  good  and  suited  their  purpose, 
so  without  compunction  they  carved  their  symbolic*  hunt- 
ing scenes  on  the  reverse  side,  and  made  of  it  a  fair  stone  to 
decorate  a  pulpit  or  a  screen.  But  this,  too,  in  turn  fell  a 
victim  to  change,  and  in  some  enlargement  or  restoration  of 
the  church  was  put  to  the  mean  use  of  a  common  building 
stone.  And  now  once  more  the  venerable  marble  comes  to 
light,  eloquent  with  that  yearning  not  to  be  forgotten,  which 
is  the  instinct  of  our  race,  and  branded  with  the  scorn  felt 
by  a  dominant  faith  for  all  that  was  most  sacred  to  men 
of  another  creed. 

Ten  minutes'  walk  in  the  direction  of  Como  leads  us  to 
the  old  Basilica  of  S.  Abbondio,  which  Freeman  says  was  to 
Como  what  S.  Ouen  is  to  E-ouen.  Originally  founded  by 
S.  Felix,  it  was  at  first  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  but 
after  the  burial  of  S.  Abbondio  within  its  precincts  it  re- 
ceived his  name.  Abbondio  was  a  Thessalonian,  distin. 
guished  for  learning,  wisdom,  and  zeal,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  predecessor  in  the  See  of  Como,  Amangius,  by 
whom  he  was  ordained  bishop  before  his  death.  In  such 
esteem  was  Abbondio  held  by  S.  Leo,  that  he  employed  him 
as  his  legate  in  missions  of  great  difficulty  to  Constantinople, 
which  he  discharged  with  singular  expedition  and  success. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  of  the  famous  Theodoret,  Bishop  of 
Cirus,  to  Abbondio,  in  which,  after  addressing  him  as  "  Dear 
Sir  "  and  "  Most  Holy  Brother,"  he  congratulates  him  upon 
the  aid  he  had  rendered  to  religion  by  setting  the  mystery 

*  Plate  III. 
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of  tlie  Incarnation  in  a  clear  light,  and  showing  the  unity  of 
person  and  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  In  his  own  diocese 
Abbondio  won  great  triumphs  among  both  Arians  and  pagans, 
and  is  even  credited  with  the  miracle  of  raising  a  dead  youth 
to  life  again.  He  died  in  468  a.d.,  when  he  was  at  once 
chosen  to  be  patron  saint  of  the  city,  and  buried  with  great 
honours  in  the  church,  which  was  then  named  after  him. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  during  a  process  of  restoration, 
the  discovery  of  some  remains  of  capitals,  bases  of  columns, 
and  inscriptions  seemed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Before  this  restoration  there  was  a  porch 
in  front  of  the  church,  of  which  traces  may  still  be  seen. 
Above  it  was  a  square  chamber  called  "  The  Paradise," 
approached  by  two  stone  staircases,  and  from  which  a 
loggia  or  gallery  was  entered,  which  overlooked  the  church. 
This  loggia  still  exists.  The  choir  was  divided  from  the  rest 
of  the  church  by  a  w^all.  This  was  all  changed  in  1586,  in 
order  to  give  more  light  to  the  church. 

The  Church  of  S.  Abbondio  is  in  the  style  of  the  Lom- 
bard period,  built  after  one  plan,  with  five  aisles,  vistas  of 
tall  columns  and  monolithic  ;  piers  with  cushion  capitals,  a 
western  gallery,  an  exceedingly  rich  and  lofty  apse,  flanked 
on  the  outside  by  two  bell  towers  of  great  height  and  beauty. 
The  eaves,  cornices  and  towers  are  embellished  by  a  telling- 
decoration  of  red -tile  work.  The  exterior  of  the  apse  shows 
some  beautiful  traces  of  antiquity.  The  single-light  windows 
are  decorated  with  carvings  of  arabesques,  animals,  and  the 
vine  symbolical  of  Christ.  The  door  has  a  flowing  spiral 
decoration  round  the  arch,  and  symbolical  animals  from  the 
capitals  of  the  slight  pilasters  at  the  sides.  The  interior  of 
the  apse  is  curiously  frescoed  with  Biblical  subjects.  For 
quaintness  we  may  notice  the  angel,  who  approaches  to  warn 
the  three  Magi  asleep  in  one  bed,  and  the  Temptation  of  our 
Lord  by  a  devil  of  very  humorous  aspect. 

In  former  times  a  singular  procession  took  place  in  honour 
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of  S.  Abbondio,  the  patron  saint  of  Como.  On  his  festival 
the  bell  of  S.  Giacomo  called  together  the  public  officers, 
guilds  and  professions  to  the  town  hall,  whence,  to  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  the  procession  moved  in  martial  order.  First 
came  the  trumpeters,  who  excited  the  joy  and  devotion  of 
the  people  with  their  festive  strains.  Next  followed  the 
flag  of  the  porters,  and  then  the  carriers,  butchers,  and 
notaries.  Seeing  that  rank  was  denoted  by  place  in  the 
procession,  it  would  seem  that  notaries  were  held  of  small 
account ;  but  the  honour  shown  to  the  butchers  was  due  to 
a  splendid  deed  of  theirs  in  repelling  an  enemy  who,  in 
1333,  had  entered  Como.  Then  came  public  officials,  and 
the  Podesta  in  the  midst  of  his  court.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
basilica  of  S.  Abbondio,  mass  was  begun,  and  after  the 
singing  of  the  gospel,  the  Podestk  and  the  officials  advanced 
to  the  tomb  of  S.  Abbondio  and  offered  there  twenty-six 
imperial  lire,  five  pounds  of  wax,  and  their  flag.  Then  the 
notaries  presented  the  saint  with  money  and  their  own 
insignia.  When  the  celebrant  came  to  the  offertory,  he  re- 
ceived the  oblation  of  the  other  guilds  according  to  their 
dignity,  and  each  gave  wax,  money,  or  its  own  standard. 
The  ceremony  died  out  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

The  office  of  Podesta,  or  Mayor,  in  Italian  cities  was  first 
created  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  A  foreigner  was  chosen, 
on  the  theory  that  he  would  remain  impartial  amidst  their 
factions.  He  was  elected  annually,  had  several  able  lawyers 
for  assessors,  controlled  the  military  force,  held  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  criminals,  and  was  responsible  for  his 
conduct  to  the  Syndics  at  the  close  of  the  year.^ 

*  Sismondi. 
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"  The  Cathedral  of  Como  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  building  in  Italy  for 
illustrating  the  fusion  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles,  both  of  good  type 
and  exquisite  in  their  sobriety." — J.  A.  Simonds. 

As  we  turn  towards  the  city  of  Como,  the  Cathedral,  crowned 
with  its  cupola,  is  the  central  object.  Built  of  marble,  richly- 
mellowed  by  time,  without  and  within,  it  takes  high  rank 
among  the  churches  of  Italy  for  artistic  merit.  Begun  in 
1396  and  not  completed  until  1730,  it  is  a  happy  harmony 
of  different  styles  wrought  out  beneath  many  hands.  It 
bears  the  stamp  of  beauty  and  dignity,  and  offers  a  wide 
field  of  varied  study.  Quarries  of  black  marble  at  Oleic 
and  of  white  at  Musso,  supplied  the  material,  while  among 
the  architects  we  find  the  names  of  Lorenzo  dei  Spazzi  of 
the  Yal  Intelvi,  the  Rodari  from  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  Cris- 
toforo  Solari,  and  Lucchino  da  Milano.  On  the  fa9ade  is  a 
portrait  of  Cicco  Simonetta,  secretary  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
who  held  Como  in  his  Duchy  of  Milan  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  statue  is  the  fourth  figure  from  the 
bottom  in  the  second  row  from  the  Broletto,  and  shows  a 
venerable  old  man  wearing  hat  and  beard,  with  a  book  and 
lion  at  his  feet.  The  claim  of  Cicco  to  this  honour  was,  that 
he  got  permission  from  the  Duke  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  citadel,  and  part  of  the  Broletto,  to  admit  of  the 
lengthening  of  the  nave  by  the  addition  of  two  piers  of  the 
white  marble  of  Musso,  together  with  the  elaborate  fa9ade. 
When   some   one  once  spoke  disparagingly  of    him  to  his 
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master,  Francesco  is  said  to  have  answered  coldly,  "  that  so 
necessary  was  Cicco  to  him  and  the  state,  that  were  he  to  die, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  have  another  made  of  wax  !  "  Cicco 
was  the  brain  of  the  regency  which  governed  the  Duchy 
during  the  minority  of  Francesco's  grandson,  Gian  Galeazzo. 
But  Ludovico  II  Moro,  uncle  of  the  little  Duke,  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  seize  the  power ;  and  as  the  able 
and  loyal  Cicco  stood  between  him  and  his  ambition,  the 
usurper  had  to  reach  the  prize  across  the  dead  body  of  the 
faithful  statesman. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  our  Northern  senti- 
ment to  find  on  either  side  the  central  door  figures  of 
Pliny  the  Elder  and  his  nephew,  Caius  Plinius.  They  are 
seated  beneath  canopies  of  rare  workmanship,  which  "  may 
be  reckoned,"  says  Symonds,  "  among  the  supreme  achieve- 
ments of  delicate  Renaissance  sculpture."  Beneath  the 
statue  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  on  the  left,  is  a  relief  of  the  first 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  which  his  curiosity  cost  him  his 
life."^  He  was  in  command  of  the  Roman  Fleet  at  Misenum. 
Going  on  shore  to  investigate  the  phenomenon,  he  seems  to 
have  met  his  death  by  suffocation  or  exhaustion.  Of  his 
voluminous  writings  only  Tlfie  Jlistorij  of  Nature  has 
reached  us.  It  is  a  quaint  collection  of  eccentric  natural 
phenomena,  which  he  had  himself  seen,  or  learnt  only  by 
hearsay.  It  is  quite  devoid  of  any  scientific  method,  and 
full  of  the  grossest  credulity.  He  briefly  describes  the  in- 
termittent spring  at  Villa  Pliniana,  and  also  repeats  an  old 
superstition  that  the  river  Adda  flows  through  the  Lake  of 
Como  without  mingling  with  its  waters. 

His  nephew,  Caius,  whose  eifigy  appears  on  the  right,  was 
a  native  of  Como,  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  city,  the 
wealthy  owner  of  several  villas  on  the  Lake,  a  profound  lover 
of  its  beauties,  among  numerous  other  dignities,  Governor 

*  For  his  nephew's  graphic  narrative  of  the  incident  see  Epist.  vi.  16  to 
Corn.  Tacitus. 
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of  Bitlijnia  and  Pontus,  and  in  the  year  100  a.d.  Consul  of 
Rome.  As  we  look  at  this  statue  our  uppermost  thought  is 
of  the  surprises  of  History  and  the  strange  irony  of  Time. 
We  recall  his  famous  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  written 
from  his  province  of  Bithynia,  in  which  he  describes  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  its  simple  rites  and  gentle  prin- 
ciples, asks  for  instructions  in  dealing  with  it,  counsels 
moderation,  and  somewhat  contemptuously  expresses  his 
belief  that  such  a  superstition,  harmless,  if  absurd,  must 
speedily  die  of  inanition,  if  left  to  itself.  How  astonished 
would  the  philosophic  statesman  be  could  he  see  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  housed  in  the  splendour  of  countless  temples 
like  that  of  Como,  and  swaying  a  vaster  empire  than  Rome 
ever  ruled  ;  still  more,  could  he  see  himself  raised  to  honour 
among  the  great  men  of  that  religion,  with  a  magnificent 
breadth  of  toleration  and  sympathy,  of  which  he  set,  by 
comparison,  a  faint  though  humane  example. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  patient 
fortitude  enjoined  by  Christianity  under  all  trials,  and  the 
brave  despair  which  Pliny  so  highly  praised.  He  tells  the 
story  of  a  lady  whose  husband  was  afflicted  with  an  incur- 
able cancer.  Wishing  to  show  him  how  to  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  pain,  she  flung  herself  from  the  terrace  of  their 
villa  into  the  lake,  bearing  him  with  her  in  her  resolute 
embrace.  Part  of  the  letter  is  worth  transcribing,  and 
runs  thus  :* — "  I  was  sailing  lately  upon  our  lake  with  an  old 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  called  my  attention  to  a  villa 
situated  upon  its  shores,  which  had  a  chamber  overhanging 
the  water.  *  From  that  room,'  said  he,  '  a  woman  of  our 
city  threw  herself  and  her  husband.  He  suffered  from  an 
incurable  ulcer,  which  caused  him  exquisite  torture.  Finding 
there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  she  advised  him  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  to  which  course  she  not  only  encouraged  him 
by  her  example,  but  was  actually  the  means  of  his  death. 

*  Ep.  vi.  24. 
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For,  tying  herself  to  her  husband,  she  plunged  with  him 
into  the  lake.'  Though  this  happened  in  the  city  in  which 
I  was  born,  I  never  heard  it  named  before ;  and  yet  that 
this  action  is  less  renowned  than  that  of  Arria's,^  is  not 
because  it  was  less  remarkable,  but  the  person  who  per- 
formed it  was  of  inferior  rank."  P.  Giovio  conjectures  that  it 
was  from  a  house  built  "  on  the  site  of  the  villa  of  Sigismund 
di  Medici,  at  Corenno,  that  this  double  suicide  was  effected, 
since  it  answers  so  exactly  to  Pliny's  description."  He  for- 
gets, however,  that  the  incident  happened  in  Como  itself,  the 
city  in  which  Pliny  was  born. 

In  another  letter  to  Cornelius  Tacitusf  we  have  a  glimpse 
of  Pliny's  practical  patriotism,  though  the  suspicion  that  he 
wrote  with  a  view  to  publicity  somewhat  discounts  our 
admiration  of  his  generosity.  The  drift  of  the  matter  is 
this  :  Finding  himself  lately  in  his  native  town  of  Como, 
he  received  a  visit  from  a  youth,  who  told  him  that  he 
went  to  school  at  Milan  because  his  own  town  of  Como  had 
no  professors.  Pliny  proceeds  to  say  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  their  sons  to  be  educated  at  home,  both  for 
safety  and  economy.  If  the  burden  of  expense  were  shared 
among  a  number,  masters  might  be  provided  upon  com- 
paratively easy  terms,  when  account  is  taken  of  the  cost  of 
travelling  and  the  heavy  outlay  entailed  by  residence  from, 
home.  He  then  offers  to  contribute  one- third  of  any  sum  they 
like  to  raise  for  this  purpose,  and  he  does  so  on  purely  patriotic 
grounds,  since  he  has  no  children  of  his  own  to  educate.  He 
would  offer  to  bear  the  whole  expense,  but  feels  that  it 
might  be  abused,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  public  founda- 
tions. Interest  will  whet  the  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
result,  he  predicts,  will  be,  that  as  they  now  send  their  sons 
to  foreigners  for  education,  so  then,  when  they  have  estab- 
lished their  school  of  professors  in  Como,  foreigners  in  turn 
will  come  to  them  to  seek  for  instruction.  This  is  most 
likely  the  first  historical  record  of  a  proposal  to  found  a 
*  Pliny,  Ep.  iii.  16.  f  Ep.  iv.  13. 
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proprietary  scliool.  Whether  it  was  ever  carried  into  effect 
there  is  no  means  of  judging. 

The  rose  window  above  the  main  entrance  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  existence.  The  northern  and  southern 
doorways  are  a  marvellous  weaving  in  marble  of  a  wreath 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  grain,  and  creepers,  and  little 
birds.  No  one  must  fail  to  admire  the  frog  carved  upon 
the  northern  doorway,  as  it  is  held  by  all  the  market  women 
under  the  arcade  of  the  Broletto  outside,  to  be  the  gem  of 
the  building.  Under  the  cornice  of  the  roof,  in  place  of  the 
obscene  gargoyles,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  northern 
Gothic  architecture,  is  ranged  a  troop  of  water  carriers, 
young  and  old,  set  firmly  upon  pedestals,  and  bearing  on 
head  or  shoulders  shapely  jars,  out  of  which  the  water  pours 
to  the  ground.  They  are  the  work  of  Bernardo  Bianco 
and  Francesco  Rusca. 

Within  the  church  are  some  typical  works  of  Luini  and 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari.  Symonds*  describes  them  as  "  an  idyllic 
Nativity,  with  fawn-like  shepherds  and  choirs  of  angels, 
a  sumptuous  '  Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  a  jewelled  Sposa- 
lizio,  or  '  Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary,'  with  abundance  of 
golden  hair,  flowing  over  draperies  of  green  and  crimson." 
To  enter  more  fully  into  detail,  over  two  altars,  works  of 
Luini  and  Ferrari,  master  and  pupil,  hang  as  pendants 
to  one  another,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  respective 
characteristics  of  the  two  painters.  The  religious  feeling 
is  equally  strong  in  both,  but  the  sweet  simplicity  of  Luini 
is  in  Ferrari  replaced  by  ambitious  composition,  daring  origin- 
ality and  strong  colour,  which  won  for  him  from  Lomazzo 
the  praise  of  being  one  of  the  seven  greatest  painters  of  the 
world.  In  the  north  aisle  the  pupil  has  painted  the  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  which  is  far  from  being  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful works.  There  is  a  shrinking  peasant  bride,  a  timid 
bridegroom,  the  usual  crowd  of  disappointed  suitors,  a  scene 
full  of  life  and  movement  and  a  glow  of  pleasant  colour. 
*  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy. 
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But  it  fails  to  acliieve  the  true  success  of  arousing  sympathy 
in  the  soul  of  the  spectator. 

Luini's  Nativity,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  works,  a  charming  pastoral,  which  wins  us  at  once 
by  its  idyllic  simplicity.  In  the  far  distance  we  see  the 
angelic  message  borne  in  the  cold  moonlight  to  the  shep- 
herds far  afield,  two  of  whom  hasten  to  the  tryst.  In  the 
foreground  one  of  them  with  upraised  hands  recounts  the 
story  of  his  strange  experience  that  Christmas  night.  Above, 
one  of  the  master's  exquisite  choirs  of  cherubs  discourses 
celestial  music.  So  near  can  earth  and  heaven  draw  at  the 
birth  of  a  little  child. 

There  is  in  the  south  aisle  a  rare  piece  of  tabernacle 
work  in  gilded  wood  over  the  altar  of  S.  Abbondio,  which 
acquires  new  dignity  from  being  flanked  by  two  pictures 
of  the  same  artists.  Luini  furnishes  an  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  quite  inferior  as  a  whole,  but  redeemed  by  those 
inevitable  passages  of  grace  and  sweetness  which  grew 
spontaneously  beneath  his  brush.  There  is  a  divine  charm 
in  the  child  touching  the  bald  head  of  the  old  man,  who 
kisses  his  foot.  The  youthful  figure  to  the  right  is  a 
beautiful  creation.  Noticeable,  too,  is  some  picturesque  - 
by-play  between  the  pages,  who  remove  their  masters'  hats. 

Ferrari's  Flight  into  Egypt  on  the  other  side,  is  one  of 
his  great  achievements.  The  travellers  are  watched  over, 
guided,  protected,  fed  and  worshipped  by  a  crowd  of  lovely 
angels.  One  with  golden  hair,  and  upturned  face  full  of 
holy  light,  and  hand  gracefully  resting  upon  the  neck  of  the 
ass,  is  as  fine  a  fancy  as  ever  took  birth  in  a  poet's  brain. 
The  child  alone,  be  it  noticed,  is  conscious  of  the  celestial 
world  lying  open  all  around  to  seeing  eyes.  The  landscape 
full  of  deep  shade,  the  tall  waving  palms,  the  floating  forms, 
the  divine  faces,  the  harmonies  of  colour,  and  above  all  the 
intensity  thrown  into  the  whole  painting,  make  this  picture 
most  noteworthy.  We  seem  to  be  reminded  here,  as  in  a 
picture  of  Ferrari's  master,  Luini,  at  Novara,  of  the  motif 
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of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  late  achievement  of  tlie  Triumpli  of 
the  Innocents.  Farther  eastward  is  a  rich  piece  of  colour- 
ing by  Luini,  of  the  Madonna,  with  SS.  Jerome,  Anthony 
of  Padua,  Nicholas,  Augustine,  and  the  kneeling  figure  of 
the  donor,  Carlo  Raimondi  of  Como.  The  single  child  musi- 
cian is  one  of  Luini's  most  graceful  conceptions.  The  pre- 
della  beneath  this  picture  has  for  its  subjects,  from  left  to 
right,  S.  Peter,  S.  Jerome  at  penance,  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  Lamb,  S.  Jerome's  Burial,  and  S.  Paul.  More  to  the 
west  are  two  large  frescoes,  by  Luini,  of  SS.  Christopher 
and  Sebastian,  flanking  some  fourteenth-century  reliefs. 

Of  the  many  statues  inside  the  church  the  most  notable 
is  that  of  S.  Sebastian,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna.  The 
artist,  E-odari,  has  contrived  to  invest  it  with  a  marvellous 
feeling  of  intense  young  life  and  manly  beauty,  which  helps 
us  to  realize  how  this  saint  has  become  the  Apollo  of  Chris- 
tian art.  Rare  in  sculpture,  S.  Sebastian  is  a  saint  upon 
whom  every  painter  has  tried  his  hand.  His  martyrdom 
is  so  often  repeated  as  to  arouse  the  Englishman's  impa- 
tience, while  the  arrow-riddled  body  is  described  by  the 
American  as  "an  animated  pincushion."  The  Italian,  on 
the  contrary,  never  wearies  of  this  favourite  saint,  and  for 
two  reasons  :  first  of  all,  Sebastian,  a  martyr  of  Karbonne, 
in  Gaul,  in  the  third  century,  became  a  Christian  while 
holding  high  oflBce  in  the  Empire.  He  first  disclosed  his 
faith  in  defence  of  two  friends,  Marcus  and  Marceliinus, 
whom  his  eloquent  plea  saved  from  death  in  behalf  of  their 
religion  ;  but  only  for  a  time,  as  shortly  afterwards  they 
were  killed,  and  with  them  Sebastian  was  pierced  by  a 
shower  of  arrows.  Left  for  dead,  but  wounded  in  no  vital 
part,  he  was  restored  to  life  by  Irene,  the  widow  of  one  of 
his  friends.  Sebastian,  however,  was  brave,  and  having 
publicly  reproached  Diocletian  for  his  cruelty,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  circus  and  beaten  to  death  with  clubs. 
Sebastian  then  became  the  averter  of  pestilence,  a  high 
office  in  a  land  subject  to  terrible  visitations  of  epidemic 
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disease.  Probably  tbe  idea  sprang  from  tbe  arrows  of  his 
martyrdom,  -which  from  remote  times  were  the  emblem  of 
pestilence.  The  Psalms  familiarize  ns  with  the  fancy : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day ; 
nor  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness ;  nor  for  the 
sickness  that  destroy eth  in  the  noonday." 

Apollo  was  at  once  destroyer  and  healer.  His  shafts 
inflicted  pest  and  death,  and  he  was  therefore  propitiated  as 
the  god  who  could  avert  such  disaster.  Greek  ideas  sur- 
vived in  Christendom  after  Christian  forms  and  names 
superseded  those  of  the  older  mythology.  How  natural, 
then,  for  Sebastian  to  succeed  Apollo.  The  fresh  vigour 
of  health  glowing  in  his  well-knit  frame  seems  the  antidote 
to  disease.  The  arrows  become  a  sign  of  the  saint's  power 
as  well  as  of  his  martyrdom.  In  a  fine  picture  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  at  San  Gemigniano,  Sebastian  is  shielding  the  sup- 
pliant people  from  the  plague-arrows  which  fill  the  sky.  In 
the  great  plague  of  S.  Carlo  in  Milan,  1576,  the  last  de- 
spairing appeal  of  the  people  was  to  the  intercession  of  S. 
Sebastian,  reputed  to  be  a  native  of  their  city.  They  vowed 
to  rebuild  his  church  and  keep  a  festival  in  his  honour, 
which  was  done  in  the  following  year. 

And  then  again  Sebastian  admits  of  a  freer  treatment 
than  any  other  martyr.  He  is  portrayed  as  an  Apollo  in 
the  youth  and  bloom  of  his  beauty,  as  well  as  in  the  nature 
of  his  office.  Without  doubt  the  undraped  sensuous  form, 
eloquent  of  manly  virtue  and  noble  suffering,  has  endeared 
itself  to  the  susceptible  nature  of  the  South.  He  is  the 
popular  type  of  masculine  beauty,  courage,  and  piety,  and 
among  women  there  is  a  cult  of  S.  Sebastian  almost  akin  to 
passion  in  its  fervour  and  devotion. 

Near  the  south  door  is  the  bust  of  Benedetto  Odescalchi, 
one  of  the  two  Popes  given  by  Como  to  Christendom.  He 
worthily  filled  the  chair  of  S.  Peter  from  1676  to  1689, 
under   the    title    of    Innocent    XI.      He     w^as    an    ardent 
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reformer  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  a  direction  in  wliicli  his 
will  outran  his  power.  His  life  was  embittered  by  his 
conflict  with  the  Grande  Monarch,  who  claimed  rights  over 
churches  and  revenues  in  France  never  before  exercised  by 
the  Most  Christian  King. 

To  us  it  is  more  interesting  to  read  from  our  notebook 
Muratori's*  comment  upon  the  arrival  at  the  Vatican  in  1686 
of  an  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  James  II.  of  England. 
"  It  was,"  says  the  annalist,  "  a  singular  source  of  comfort 
to  the  Holy  Father  and  to  Rome,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
gracious  gift  of  Divine  Providence,  that  after  the  lapse  of 
a  century,  and  in  the  midst  of  Great  Britain's  disunion, 
communications  should  be  reopened  with  the  Holy  See." 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Innocent  XI.  to  extirpate  the  Quietist 
heresy  of  Michael  Molinos,  whose  acquaintance  many  of  us 
have  made  in  the  pages  of  Jolm  Inglesant,  if  not  else- 
where. "  The  seed  of  this  pestilent  error  insensibly  spread 
everywhere,"  says  Muratori  ;*  "  but  theologians,  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  Papal  bull  effectually  stamped 
it  out."  How  powerful  must  have  been  the  evil  which 
needed  such  tremendous  engines  to  uproot  it. 

On  the  tomb  of  Benedetto  Giovio,  the  historian  already 
alluded  to,  is  inscribed  the  following  forcible  epitaph  : — 

•*  Quem  invida  mors  vult  esse  mortuum, 
Historia,  Patria,  orationes  et  carmina 
Benedictum  Giovium  mori  non  sinunt." 
*'  Benedetto  Giovio,  whom  envious  death  wishes  dead, 
History,  Fatherland,  Prose  and  Poetry  suffer  not  to  die." 

Close  by,  carved  on  a  sarcophagus,  are  a  mitre-staff  and  three 
fishes,  the  lucio  of  the  Lake,  and  the  canting  emblem  of  the 
Lucini  family  of  Como.  N^earer  the  west  is  a  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  signed  Andrea  da  Passeris,  1^02  a.d. 
In  a  line  with  the  facade  of  the  Duomo  is  the  Broletto  or 
Town  Hall,  built  in  courses  of  red,  white,  and  black  marble, 

*  Annali  d' Italia. 
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1215  A.D.  Raised  upon  slightly  pointed  arches  and  octagonal 
pillars,  it  covers  a  fruit  market,  which,  always  presents  a 
lively  scene.  ''  In  real  beauty,"  says  Street,*  "  it  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  any  one  building  I  have  seen  in  Italy." 

A  short  distance  along  the  Corso  Yittoria  we  reach  the 
Church  of  S.  Fedele,  originally  dedicated  to  S.  Eufemia, 
probably  dating  back  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  used 
for  a  time  as  the  Cathedral  of  Como.  Although  restora- 
tion has  quite  modernized  the  interior,  the  church  retains 
some  noteworthy  features  of  antiquity.  It  is  cruciform,  has 
three  aisles,  and  is  vaulted  throughout.  The  Tribune  extends 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  church,  and  is  raised  upon 
pillars.  The  apse  in  particular  preserves  its  ancient  traits. 
Its  form  is  that  of  the  half  of  a  decagon  or  figure  with  ten 
equal  angles.  On  the  outside  the  usual  light  columns  or 
vertical  string  courses,  which  mark  these  Lombard  churches, 
are  carried  from  ground  to  roof,  and  a  graceful  gallery 
running  round  the  apse  forms  a  delightful  feature,  which 
we  shall  find  again  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Bergamo.  Within  are  two  ambulatories,  one  above,  the 
other  on  the  level  of  the  floor,  but  hidden  by  the  choir 
stalls.  There  is  no  Confession  under  the  Tribune,  probably 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  and  consequent  liability 
to  floods.  The  tympanum  of  the  north-eastern  door  is  tri- 
angular, and  points  to  Byzantine  influence.  At  one  side  of 
this  door  are  some  curious  and  very  ancient  bas-reliefs.  One 
of  the  subjects  is  variously  explained  as  Christ  in  Benedic- 
tion or  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den ;  another,  as  Habakkuk 
carried  away  by  the  Angel ;  a  third,  which  is  the  best  pre- 
served, is  in  the  main  idea  common  to  two  other  churches, 
which  we  shall  visit,  S.  Pietro  di  Civate  and  S.  Giulio,  at  the 
Lago  d'Orta.  A  Chimaera,  half  bird,  half  beast,  probably 
represents  Christ  in  His  divine  and  human  natures.  In  his 
grip  is  a  grewsome-looking  creature,  like  a  long  fish,  with 
*  '*  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  in  North  Italy." 
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tail  cleft  into  a  trefoil,  wings,  a  pair  of  fore  legs,  and  head 
well  furnished  with  teeth.  Below  is  a  second  of  the  same 
type,  and  the  whole  group  is  surrounded  by  vine-leaves  and 
grapes.  Was  this  a  well-recognized  symbolical  expression  of 
Christ  and  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  ? 
or  must  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  portrayal  of  the  Redeemer's 
victory  over  lower  principles  ?  Within  the  church,  a  dragon 
supports  the  basin  of  holy  water,  signifying  the  subdual  of 
the  power  of  evil  to  the  service  of  religion.  The  capitals 
are  sculptured  with  symbolical  animals. 

We  pass  on  to  Porta  della  Torre,  a  gateway  surmounted 
by  a  five-storied  tower,  dating  back  to  1192  a.d.  From  the 
promenade  outside  a  good  view  is  gained  of  the  walls,  which 
belong  to  various  periods,  from  that  of  Barbarossa  to  1858. 
Porta  della  Torre  has  associations  of  a  recent  time  far  dearer 
to  Italian  patriotism  than  any  memories  of  earlier  history. 
When  France  and  Sardinia  declared  war  against  Austria  in 
1859,  Field-Marshal  Urban,  of  cruel  memory,  occupied 
Como  with  seven  thousand  Austrian  troops.  Garibaldi 
appeared  at  Yarese  with  three  thousand  volunteers,  de- 
feated a  large  body  of  Austrians  at  S.  Fermo,  and  after 
some  hard  fighting  outside  Como,  entered  the  city  by  Porta 
Garibaldi.  Simultaneously  the  enemy's  troops  marched  out 
at  Porta  della  Torre,  which  consequently  received  the  new 
name  of  Porta  Vittoria. 

Count  Krasinski  relates  a  curious  instance  in  connection 
with  this  campaign.  Garibaldi  fought  against  great  odds, 
and  his  temerity  often  exposed  him  to  serious  risks.  Urban 
would  have  given  the  gallant  patriot  short  shrift,  had  he 
fallen  into  his  hands.  Indeed,  one  supposes  he  would  have 
had  less  compunction  in  shooting  Garibaldi  than  that  entire 
peasant  family,  executed  by  his  orders  without  a  moment's 
warning,  for  having  a  few  ounces  of  powder  in  their  cottage. 
That  as  it  may,  Garibaldi  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
surrounded  at  Cavellesca,  a  village  in  the  mountains  near 
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Como,  when  a  young  lady  of  noble  family  in  this  locality, 
fired  with  patriotic  devotion,  undertook  to  warn  him  of  his 
peril.  She  was  successful,  though  at  great  risk  to  herself. 
This  piece  of  heroism  led  to  a  visit  from  Garibaldi  when  the 
war  was  over.  An  accident  in  riding  detained  him  at  her 
father's  house  for  three  weeks,  during  which  he  contrived  to 
fall  in  love  with  his  preserver,  made  proposals  of  marriage, 
and  was  reluctantly  accepted.  The  ill-assorted  pair  ware 
married  at  Yarese,  where  the  romance  was  converted  into  a 
tragedy.  Before  the  wedding-day  was  out  a  former  lover 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  placed  before  the  girl  the  incon- 
gruity of  her  alliance,  offered  her  his  own  young  hand  and 
heart,  and  in  fine  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him  there  and 
then.  It  is  said  that  Graribaldi  continued  to  be  the  hero  of 
the  truant  bride  in  spite  of  her  lapse,  and  that  she  sought  a 
reconciliation,  which  was  not  unnaturally  rejected. 

The  open  space  in  front  of  Porta  Vittoria,  always  full  of 
life  and  interest,  was  the  scene  of  a  very  touching  incident 
in  1439.  The  immemorial  state  of  Como  had  been  one  of 
internal  feuds  and  subjection  to  external  masters.  In  every 
quarter  of  the  city  rose  fortified  towers,  not  for  the  defence 
of  the  common  interest,  but  as  the  menaces  of  one  powerful 
family  against  another.  The  whole  country  groaned  beneath 
this  scourge  of  fratricidal  dissension,  until  at  last,  under 
some  common  sense  of  the  inordinate  weight  of  the  evil, 
the  people  of  Como  met  in  this  open  space,  and  swore  upon 
the  crucifix  to  quench  their  animosities  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  This  solemn  compact  is  still  commemorated  on 
S.  Lucy's  day,  though  the  time  was  all  too  short  before  it  was 
forgotten  in  new  discords.  Abbondio  Raimondi  writes  that 
the  inclination  to  compose  their  shameful  civil  strife  was 
inspired  by  the  preaching  of  the  Blessed  Bernardino  of 
Siena,  in  1438.  He,  however,  died  before  his  purpose  was 
accomplished,  though  his  work  bore  fruit  the  following  year 
under  the  hand  of  another  brother  of  his  Order.     Near  to 
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this  Piazza  of  E/econciliation  is  tlie  Church  of  the  Crucifix, 
interesting  only  as  the  home  of  a  singular  relic  of  mediaeval 
credulity.  A  band  of  Flagellants  visited  Como  in  the  four- 
teenth century  and  left  behind  them  a  crucifix  of  cypress 
wood.  It  soon  developed  a  miraculous  power,  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  variety  of  gracious  influences,  and  it  be- 
came the  custom  to  carry  the  crucifix  annually  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  city.  But  in  1529,  by  some  whim  of 
the  Commandant,  the  route  was  blocked  by  the  heavy  iron 
chain,  stretched  for  defence  across  the  bridge,  which  spans 
the  Cosia.  The  ceremony  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
fiasco,  when  suddenly  the  great  chain  snapped  and  fell,  "  as 
by  the  touch  of  the  finger  of  God,"  amid  the  wild  enthu- 
siasm of  the  populace.  This  fortunate  coincidence  won 
great  glory  for  the  Flagellants'  crucifix. 

Not  far  from  the  quay  stands  a  statue  by  Marches i  of 
Como's  illustrious  son,  Alessandro  Yolta,  the  experimental 
philosopher.  The  four  words  of  dedication  upon  the  pedestal 
are  the  eloquent  expression  of  a  people's  homage  : 

"A  Volta  la  patria. " 
Volta  was  born  at  Como  in  1745,  and  died  in  1827.  This 
great  apostle  of  science  was  reckoned  to  be  a  dull  child,  and 
was  even  in  danger  of  being  condemned  to  become  a  Jesuit. 
Happily  he  pursued  another  road,  contributed  largely  to  the 
world's  knowledge  of  electricity,  and  will  be  always  famous 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Voltaic  pile. 

The  approach  to  Como  by  water  has  lost  much  of  its 
charm  by  tlie  conversion  of  part  of  the  ancient  harbour  into 
the  Piazza  Volta.  In  P.  Giovio's  map  of  the  Lake,  the  port 
is  depicted  with  a  line  of  wall  and  towers  drawn  across  the 
entrance,  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  suggestive 
of  a  condition  of  society  very  different  from  that  which 
exists  at  present.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Milanese,  the  city  of  Como  was 
built  upon  lower  ground  than  formerly. 
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SA.RONNO. 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  ; 
Its  loveliness  increases," — Keats. 

An  Economic  Railway  carries  passengers  from  Como  to 
Saronno  in  an  hour  and  a  half  for  a  couple  of  francs,  from  a 
station  a  few  yards  to  the  left  of  the  quay.  The  interesting 
little  town  may  also  be  reached  from  the  station  in  the  Eoro 
Buonaparte,  Milan,  in  forty  minutes  or  less.  Travellers 
going  to  Milan  could  not  do  better  than  visit  Saronno  en 
route.  Turning  to  the  left  from  the  station,  along  the  Yarese 
road,  we  pass  down  a  shady  avenue  of  plane-trees,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  tall  and  graceful  campanile  towers  above  a 
shapely  Bramantesque  cupola.  This  is  the  Church  of  S. 
Maria  dei  Miracoli,  and  here  Bernardino  Luini  and  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari  have  left  some  of  their  finest  works.  The  painting 
of  the  cupola  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  latter  artist.  He  was 
born  at  Valduggia,  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  in  1484,  and  died 
in  1550.  If  report  be  true,  several  masters  had  a  hand  in 
the  moulding  of  his  genius — Giovanone,  Scotto,  Perugino 
and  Luini.  Raphael  found  him  a  worthy  ally  in  depicting 
the  great  story  of  Psyche  in  the  Villa  Farnesina  at  Rome. 
His  pupil,  Lomazzo,  calls  him  the  eagle  of  his  art,  so  strong 
is  he  in  flight  and  so  swift  in  execution.  He  also  ranks  him 
among  the  seven  greatest  painters  of  the  world,  and  quotes 
him  in  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  an  artist  should 
aim  at  becoming  original,  forming  the  whole  of  the  com- 
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position  in  his  own  mind,  and  copying  the  individual  parts 
from  nature  and  truth.  Like  Lotto  and  Moretto,  he  was  a 
devout  Christian,  so  much  so,  that  at  Novara  he  was  desig- 
nated JEximie  pius.  The  tone  of  his  mind  appears  in  his 
pictures,  which  are  entirely  confined  to  religious  subjects. 
He  excelled  in  expressing  the  feelings  of  piety,  and  *'  suc- 
ceeded," says  Lanzi,  "  in  pourtraying  the  minds  even  better 
than  the  forms  of  his  characters/'  His  finest  qualities  of 
work  are  seen  in  this  unique  cupola  at  Saronno,  in  S.  Cristo- 
foro  at  Yercelli,  in  S.  Gaudenzio  at  Novara,  and  S.  Maria 
delle  Grazie  at  Yarallo.  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds*  thus  sums 
up  his  excellences  and  defects  : — "  What  Ferrari  possessed 
was  rapidity  of  movement,  fulness  and  richness  of  reality, 
exuberance  of  invention,  excellent  portraiture,  dramatic 
vehemence,  and  an  almost  unrivalled  sympathy  with  the 
swift  and  passionate  world  of  angels.  "What  he  lacked  was 
power  of  composition,  simplicity  of  total  efPect,  harmony  in 
colouring,  control  over  his  own  luxuriance,  the  sense  of 
tranquillity." 

In  the  cupola  at  Saronno,  from  an  infinite  depth  of 
softened  glory,  the  Eternal  Father  bends  in  benediction.  A 
wreath  of  little  cherubs,  delicate  in  tone  and  lovely  in  form, 
circle  round  the  central  figure.  Full  of  free  life  and  fear- 
less in  their  childish  glee,  they  seem  to  hint  at  the  Eternal 
Power  of  renewal  in  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  His  everlast- 
ing sympathy  with  what  is  young  and  glad  and  pure.  Be- 
neath the  rosy-limbed  children  spreads  another  gi*eat  circle 
of  singers  and  musicians,  all  busy  with  the  praises  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Redeemer.  Some  sing  from  wide  books  or 
long  scrolls,  while  others  join  the  concert  with  pipe,  or  lute, 
or  viol.  The  scrutiny  of  a  keen  eye  may  detect  here  and 
there  some  word  of  the  ascending  hymn.  This  part  of  the 
picture  is  splendid  in  its  variety  of  form,  its  poetry  of 
movement,  and  its  harmony  of  rich  tones.  Although  the 
*  "  Lombard  Vignettes." 
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composition  contains  one  hundred  and  fifteen  figures,  the 
idea  is  conveyed  of  a  throng  without  a  crowd.  A  host  of 
heavenly  people  fills  the  sky,  but  they  are  neither  stiffly 
marshalled  nor  ungracefully  packed.  IS'o  casual  glance  will 
reveal  the  genius  in  this  work.  The  spectator  must  be  con- 
tent to  take  pains  to  see  it.  The  best  point  of  view  for 
surveying  it  in  detail  is  from  the  gallery,  to  which  the 
Sacristan  is  always  ready  to  give  access.  Patient  study  will 
be  well  repaid,  and  those  who  give  it  will  leave  the  church 
richer  in  their  experience  of  spiritual  beauty,  and  with  a 
larger  capacity  for  observation  than  ever  before. 

Below  the  cupola  in  the  four  angles  are  medallions,  by 
Graudenzio  Ferrari,  of  the  Creation  of  Eve,  the  Fall,  the 
Expulsion,  and  the  First  Tilling  of  the  Earth.  In  the 
segments  of  the  arches  below  the  medallions  the  subjects  are 
by  Bernardino  Lanini.  His  contribution  consists  of  the 
Birth  of  Cain,  the  Sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  Murder 
of  Abel,  the  Divine  Remonstrance  with  Cain,  Adam  and 
his  Family.  The  figure  of  Eve  in  the  Temptation  and  the 
Birth  of  Cain  are  very  beautiful.  To  Lanini  also  is  due  the 
charming  frieze  of  Angels,  Sea-horses,  and  fanciful  designs, 
which  runs  round  below  the  gallery.  Still  lower,  so  as  to 
be  easily  studied,  are  SS.  Christopher  and  Anthony,  on  either 
side  of  the  chancel  gates,  and  at  right  angles  to  them  SS. 
Sebastian  and  Roch,  by  Luini.  SS.  Martin  and  George  are 
by  Cesare  Magni,  1583.  In  the  atrium  before  the  High 
Altar,  immediately  on  the  left  hand  within  the  chancel  gate, 
we  find  the  first  of  Luini's  great  pictures,  to  see  which  our 
pilgrimage  has  been  made.  It  is  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 
These  are  the  espousals  of  no  vulgar  peasants,  but  the 
wedding  of  the  Mother  of  the  world's  Redeemer.  Mary  is 
depicted  as  a  woman  of  matchless  dignity.  Her  stately 
grace,  erect  figure,  and  noble  mien,  suggest  the  highest  type  of 
womanhood.  A  look  of  exalted  purpose  and  quiet  strength 
gives  a  queenly  quality  to  her  face.     The  golden  hair   is 
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bound  by  a  simple  wreatli  of  myrtle.  Sucli  a  Mother  the 
Christ  might  well  have  had.  One  of  the  finest  figures  in 
the  picture  is  that  friend  of  the  Bride's,  who  stands  to  her 
left  in  a  wonderfully-painted,  flowered  robe,  and  with  a  face 
of  splendid  beauty.  The  aged  Joseph  delicately  places  the 
ring  upon  Mary's  finger,  while  the  High  Priest  reverently 
supports  her  arm.  Behind  are  the  rival  suitors,  who,  in  face 
and  action,  betray  their  disappointment  at  the  issue  of  the 
ordeal  to  which  they  submitted.  One  of  them  breaks  a 
stick  across  his  knee.  The  story  goes,  that  when  many  lovers 
would  marry  Mary,  the  High  Priest's  aid  was  called  in  to 
determine  to  which  of  them  she  should  be  given.  He 
ordered  each  to  deposit  his  staff  for  one  night  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  Temple,  and  when  in  the  morning  that  of  the 
old  man,  Joseph,  alone  had  shown  signs  of  life  and  budded, 
the  miracle  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the  husband 
decreed  for  her  by  Heaven.  In  many  pictures  of  the  Virgin's 
marriage,  the  indignant  suitors  not  only  break  their  sticks, 
but  vent  their  spleen  by  belabouring  Joseph  with  them. 

Upon  the  opposite  wall  is  painted  a  subject  commonly 
described  as  The  Dispute  of  Jesus  with  the  Doctors  of  the 
Law.  Such,  indeed,  has  Luini,  following  the  common 
tradition,  represented  that  visit  of  the  child  of  twelve  years 
old  to  the  Temple,  when  he  was  found  by  his  parents,  drink- 
ing in  what  he  could  learn  from  the  official  teachers  of  his. 
nation,  and  losing  nothing  for  the  want  of  asking  questions. 
Probably  he  was  simply  passing  an  examination,  to  which 
every  Jewish  boy  of  his  years  was  subject,  and  it  is  certain 
that  if  his  intellect  was  extraordinarily  acute,  his  demeanour 
would  be  no  less  respectful.  The  artist  has  set  the  boy  upon 
a  raised  dais  in  the  centre  of  the  scene,  and  he  has  risen 
from  his  chair  at  the  sight  of  his  Mother  entering  with 
timid  look  and  tender  expostulation.  A  painful  expression 
of  age  and  precocious  thought  is  thrown  into  the  sharp,  sad 
features  of  the  child,  which  none  the  less  wear  a  character 
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of  singular  sweetness  and  beauty.  The  one  hand  extended 
with  open  palm  towards  his  advancing  Mother,  and  the 
other  unostentatiously  pointing  upwards,  are  finely  sugges- 
tive of  the  words,  "  Why  did  ye  seek  me ;  wist  ye  not  that 
I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ?  "  In  this  picture 
Mary  is  a  simple  peasant  woman ;  her  attitude  is  full  of 
abashed  apology,  not  for  appearing  before  her  own  child,  but 
for  intrusion  upon  this  august  assembly  of  Rabbis.  In  her 
face  we  read  her  love  for  her  child  and  her  gratitude  for  his 
recovery.  The  group  of  doctors  is  fmely  drawn  and  full  of 
character ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  figure  of  the  liabbi  with 
the  long  white  beard,  who  occupies  the  last  seat  towards  the 
screen  and  gazes  out  upon  the  spectator,  is  a  portrait  of 
Luini  himself.  The  supercilious  air  of  the  old  Pharisee  next 
the  child's  chair,  who  barely  tolerates  the  earnest  argument 
of  a  younger  man,  .and  who  would  not  be  convinced  by  ten 
thousand,  is  quite  inimitable. 

As  we  approach  the  High  Altar,  the  fresco  upon  the  left- 
hand  side  represents  The  Presentation  of  Christ.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  picture  of  the  series,  from  the 
subtle  allegory  woven  through  it.  Again  the  scene  is  laid  in 
the  Temple.  Upon  the  wall  are  dimly  outlined  three  faded 
ghost-like  frescoes.  The  uppermost  is  a  medallion,  sup- 
ported by  an  exquisitely  beautiful  cherub,  whose  earnest 
look  invites  attention  to  its  subject,  namely,  Moses  holding 
the  Tables  of  the  Law,  the  eternal  principles  for  man's  life 
in  the  mind  of  God  before  man  was  made.  Immediately 
below,  upon  two  small  panels  side  by  side,  are  the  Creation 
of  Eve,  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  a  lovely  nude  figure,  leaning 
wearily  upon  a  hoe  and  looking  out,  with  dreamy,  pensive 
eyes,  into  the  far-off  promise  of  the  future.  On  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Temple  below  that  promise  is  being  fulfilled. 
Simeon  takes  into  his  arms  the  child  of  Mary,  a  bright, 
wide-awake  boy,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Seer,  cries,  "  Mine 
eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation."     The  seed  of  the  w^oman  ia 
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about  to  bruise  the  serpent's  bead.  If  by  a  woman  came 
long  ago  tbe  breach  of  the  eternal  law,  so  now  by  a  woman 
comes  the  power  of  its  perfect  fulfilment.  By  Simeon's  side 
stands  Anna,  whose  words  also  fill  the  Mother's  heart  with 
mingled  hope  and  apprehension.  The  entire  scene  is  full  of 
life,  colour,  and  movement.  A  buxom  maiden  trips  across 
the  floor  with  the  offering  of  doves.  A  yokel  enters  with  a 
lamb  upon  his  shoulder.  To  our  left  is  a  noble  group,  with 
whom  Joseph  stands  in  earnest  conversation.  To  the  right, 
a  boy  holds  Simeon's  mitre.  From  a  balcony  above,  happy- 
faced  children  look  down,  unconscious  of  the  significance  of 
the  drama  enacted  below.  Through  the  columns  of  the 
Temple  is  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  a  hint 
of  the  bruising  of  the  heel  of  the  serpent's  Conqueror.  In 
the  background  rises  the  Sanctuary  Church  of  Saronno,  to 
represent,  as  it  were,  in  prophetic  vision  and  by  the  painter's 
licence  of  anachronism,  that  vitalizing-  Body  of  Christ  at 
last  firmly  planted  in  the  world  to  leaven  and  exalt  it,  and 
against  which  Death  has  no  power.  No  one  can  study  this 
picture  without  feeling  how  deeply  Luini,  like  other  masters 
of  his  time,  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  Jew  and  Christian. 

The  opposite  picture  of  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
is  a  noble  instance  of  Luini's  power,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  reproductions  of  the  Arundel  Society. 
A  group  of  angel-choristers  in  the  clouds,  intent  upon 
a  scroll,  a  long  procession  of  horses  and  camels  winding 
down  the  mountain  side,  and  laden  with  all  manner  of 
strange  furniture  and  luggage,  the  rude  shed  with  listen- 
ing ox  and  ass,  the  splendid  figures  of  two  kneeling 
Kings,  the  exquisite  beauty  and  brave  apparel  of  the 
page,  who  holds  his  master's  turban,  the  proud  form  of 
Joseph  with  beckoning  hand,  the  beautiful,  grave  Mother, 
who  bears  alone  the  heavy  burden  of  her  thoughts,  and, 
above  all,  the  bright,  blessing  child,  compose  a  subject  large 
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and  varied  enough  to  give  full  play  to  the  force  and  fancy 
of  this  great  master. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  two  pictures,  The  Presenta- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  is  seen 
in  the  Sybils,  which  are  introduced  in  the  upper  angles. 
Still  higher,  and  best  seen  from  the  gallery,  are  the  four 
Evangelists  and  the  Four  Doctors  of  the  Latin  Church,  by 
the  hand  of  Luini,  in  the  following  order  : — SS.  John  and 
Augustine,  the  latter  holding  in  his  hand  his  famous  treatise 
Civitas  Dei,  Matthew  and  Ambrose,  Mark  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  Luke  and  Jerome.  In  the  small  choir,  behind  the 
High  Altar,  are  four  of  Luini's  most  perfect  creations,  SS. 
Apollonia  and  Catharine  of  Alexandria,  with  forceps  and 
wheel,  in  token  of  the  sufferings  of  their  respective  martyr- 
doms, and  two  angels  in  the  character  of  altar  servers.  The 
one  on  the  right  of  the  spectator  carries  the  ampulUyii  or 
"  phials "  for  wine  and  water,  and  the  fazzoletto  hiancOf 
or  "  white  napkin ; "  the  other  bears  the  torrihile  or 
"  censer "  and  the  navicella  or  boat  -  shaped  vessel  for 
holding  incense.  These  angels  are  kneeling,  but  their  pos- 
ture is  unhappily  concealed  by  the  benches  which  have  been 
fixed  in  front  of  them.  The  Annunciation,  painted  upon 
glass,  God  the  Father  on  the  vault  of  the  choir,  and  the 
Nativity  in  the  cloister,  complete  this  glorious  gallery  of 
the  works  of  the  RafPaelle  of  Lombardy. 

In  the  archiepiscopal  archives  of  Milan  we  find  a  detailed 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Miracles.  In  the  year  1460,  a  little  distance  from  Saronno, 
on  the  Varese  road,  stood  a  modest  shrine,  which  sheltered 
an  immemorial  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  bearing  on  her 
arm  the  Infant  Jesus.  Overgrown  with  brambles,  it  seldom 
attracted  notice  from  the  passers-by.  The  chronicle  points 
out  how  this  neglect  was  turned  to  good  account  by  God,  in 
opening  a  fount  of  grace  to  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood. 
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A  certain  Pedretto  had  lain  bedridden  for  several  years 
at  Saronno,  tortured  by  sciatica  and  hopeless  of  cure.  One 
night,  during  one  of  his  most  violent  attacks  of  pain, 
which  wrung  from  him  bitter  cries,  his  wretched  chamber 
was  suddenly  illuminated,  and  a  majestic  woman  of  celes- 
tial beauty  stood  before  the  sufferer  and  thus  addressed 
him  : — "  Peter,  if  you  wish  to  be  cured,  go  to  the  shrine  on 
the  Varese  road,  undertake  to  build  a  church  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  means  shall  not  be  wanting."  At  these 
words  fresh  power  took  possession  of  his  limbs.  He  rose 
from  his  bed,  went  straight  to  the  shrine,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  fervent  prayer  before  the  neglected 
image.  Next  day,  re-entering  the  town,  he  cried  to  all 
whom  he  met,  "  A  miracle !  a  miracle  !  the  Madonna 
of  the  Varese  road  !  a  miracle !  "  The  people  asked  in 
amazement,  "  Is  not  this  that  poor  man  who  was  for  years 
bed-fast  ?  How  is  it  that  we  see  him  here  of  a  sudden  so 
well  and  happy  ?  "  And  then  he  told  his  story,  and  all  took 
up  the  cry,  "  A  miracle !  The  Madonna  has  healed 
Pedretto  !  "  In  a  few  days  the  shrine  was  thronged  by  crowds 
of  sick  who  are  said  to  have  received  the  most  unqualified 
cures.  Pedretto  took  up  his  abode  in  a  hut  hard  by,  where 
he  continually  told  his  story,  and  begged  alms  for  the  erection 
of  a  church,  until  the  day  of  his  death.  The  shrine  was 
then  protected  by  iron-work,  which  is  still  preserved  be- 
neath the  portico  at  the  side  of  the  present  church,  and  a 
small  chapel  was  built  at  a  short  distance,  which,  in  spite  of 
restoration,  repeatedly  fell  to  pieces ;  by  which  token  it 
appeared,  says  the  chronicle,  that  the  Queen  of  Heaven  dis- 
dained an  ordinary  homage  and  desired  a  home  unique  in  its 
glory,  the  more  worthily  to  attest  the  splendour  of  her 
miracles.  The  first  stone  of  a  grand  edifice  was  laid  in 
1498,  amidst  great  popular  rejoicings,  but  its  progress  was 
slow,  and  in  1576  it  remained  incomplete.  In  this  and  the 
following  year  Lombardy  was  devastated  by  the  plague,  and 
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that  frightful  scourge  revived  in  the  Saronnesi  the  desire 
to  finish  the  temple  of  their  miraculous  Madonna.  Moreover, 
the  project  received  an  impetus  from  the  sympathy  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,  who  was  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  who  visited  Saronno  during  the  plague,  to  comfort  and 
aid  the  sufferers.  The  design  for  the  completion  of  the 
present  church  required  the  removal  of  the  ancient  chapel, 
which  enshrined  the  famous  effigj  of  the  Madonna.  On 
September  10th,  1581,  S.  Charles  himself  presided  over  the 
translation  of  the  image,  amid  an  immense  concourse  of 
fervent  worshippers.  It  was  borne  through  the  gaily 
decorated  town  with  much  pomp  of  music,  banners  and 
numbers,  and  finally  placed  in  its  present  position  over  the 
High  Altar. 

It  is  related  that  S.  Charles  was  anxious  to  celebrate 
mass  at  this  altar,  but  was  obliged  to  defer  his  purpose 
until  the  following  day,  to  admit  of  some  necessary  changes 
in  its  position.  Daring  the  night  the  statue  was  placed  in 
a  corner  beneath  a  veil  to  protect  it  from  the  dust  made 
by  the  workmen.  Within  this  veil,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue, 
the  saint  concealed  himself  and  spent  the  night  unconscious 
of  the  outer  world.  In  the  morning  the  superintendent  of 
the  works  having  found  him  here,  and  begged  him  to  pardon 
the  disturbances  of  that  noisy  night,  the  Archbishop  replied 
that  neither  sound  of  hammer  nor  voice  of  workmen  had 
been  heard  by  him  during  the  entire  night.  This  incident 
is  quoted  as  an  instance  of  his  singular  power  of  contem- 
plation and  abstraction. 

This  church  was  endowed  by  Pope  Alexander  YI.  with 
many  privileges,  which  were  confirmed  by  five  successors  on 
the  throne  of  S.  Peter.  Among  other  rights  it  might  give 
sanctuary  to  those  who  had  made  themselves  liable  to 
justice,  and  at  the  present  time  the  church  is  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  II  Santuario.  Unfortunately,  history  has 
left  no  authentic  record  of  the  life  of    Bernardino  Luini. 
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Vasari  barely  alludes  to  him  as  a  painter  of  some  merit. 
But  there  is  a  tradition  at  Saronno  that  this  famous  painter 
was  one  of  those  who  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  afforded  by  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  of  Miracles, 
in  consequence  of  a  homicide  of  which  imagination  alone 
can  supply  the  details.  The  old  verger  loves  to  tell  how  it 
was  during  this  time  of  asylum,  that  Luini  occupied  himself 
in  painting  the  noble  frescoes,  which  at  once  glorify  S.  Mary 
and  attest  the  greatness  of  his  artistic  power.  The  story 
goes  that  he  received  thirty  soldi,  or  fifteen  pence,  a  day,  with 
meat  and  drink,  from  the  brethren  of  the  little  community, 
in  return  for  his  work,  which  is  dated  a.d.  1525,  and  that, 
upon  quitting  his  place  of  refuge  he  left,  as  a  mark  of  his 
gratitude,  the  Nativity  on  the  cloister  wall,  now  carefully 
preserved  under  glass. 

In  language  as  just  as  it  is  beautiful,  Mr.  Ruskin*  touches 
the  pathetic  fact  of  Luini's  unstoried  life,  and  compares  his 
work  with  that  of  his  reputed  master,  Leonardo.     He  says  : 

"  The  best  examples  of  the  results  of  wise  normal  disci- 
pline in  art  will  be  found  in  whatever  evidence  remains  re- 
specting the  lives  of  great  Italian  painters,  though,  un- 
happily, in  eras  of  progress,  but  just  in  proportion  to  the 
admirableness  and  efficiency  of  the  life,  will  be  usually  the 
scantiness  of  its  history.  The  individualities  and  liberties, 
which  are  causes  of  destruction,  may  be  recorded  ;  but  the 
loyal  conditions  of  daily  breath  are  never  told.  Because 
Leonardo  made  models  of  machines,  dug  canals,  built  forti- 
fications, and  dissipated  half  his  art  power  in  capricious 
ingenuities,  we  have  many  anecdotes  of  him,  but  no  picture 
of  importance  on  canvas,  and  only  a  few  withered  stains  of 
one  upon  a  wall.  But  because  his  pupil,  or  reputed  pupil^ 
Luini,  laboured  in  constant  and  successful  simplicity,  we 
have  no  anecdotes  of  him  ;  only  hundreds  of  noble  works. 
Luini  is,  perhaps,  the  best  central  type  of  the  highly-trained 
*  "The  Queen  of  the  Air,"  p.  188. 
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Italian  painter.     He  is  the  only  man  who  entirely  united 
the  religions  temper,  which  was  the  spirit-life  of  Art,  with 
the  physical  power  which  was  its  bodily-life.     He  joins  the 
purity  and  passion  of  Angelico  to  the  strength  of  Veronese  ; 
the  two  elements,  poised  in  perfect  balance,  are  so  calmed 
and  restrained,  each  by  the  other,  that  most  of  iis  lose  the 
sense  of    both.     The  artist  does  not  see   the  strength,  by 
reason  of    the  chastened  spirit  in  which  it  is  nsed  ;  and 
the  religions  visionary  does  not  recognize  the  passion,  by 
reason  of  the  frank,  human  truth  with  which  it  is  rendered. 
He  is  a  man  ten  times  greater  than  Leonardo ;  a  mighty 
colourist,  while  Leonardo  was  only  a  fine  draughtsman  in 
black,  staining  the  chiaroscuro  drawing,  like  a  coloured  print : 
he  perceived  and  rendered  the  delicatest  types  of  human 
beauty  that  had  been  painted  since  the  days  of  the  Greeks, 
while  Leonardo  depraved  his  finer  instincts  by  caricature, 
and  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days  the  sJave  of  an  archaic 
smile  :  and  he  is  a  designer  as  frank,  instinctive,  and  ex- 
haustless  as  Tintoret,   while  Leonardo's  design  is  only  an 
agony  of  science,  admired  chiefly  because  it  is  painful,  and 
capable  of  analysis  in  its  best  accomplishment.     Luini  has 
left  nothing  behind  him  that  is  not  lovely  ;  but  of  his  life,  I 
believe,  hardly  anything  is  known  beyond  remnants  of  tradi- 
tion, which  murmur  about  Lugano  and  Saronno,  and  which 
remain  ungleaned.     This  only  is  certain,  that  he  was  born 
in   the  loveliest  district    of  North   Italy,   where  hills,  and 
streams,  and  air,  meet  ip  softest  harmonies.     Child  of  the 
Alps,  and  of  their  divinest  lake,  he  is  tanght,  without  doubt 
or  dismay,  a  lofty  religions  creed,  and  a  sufficient  law  of 
life,    and    of    its  mechanical    Arts.      Whether  lessoned  by 
Leonardo  himself,  or  merely  one  of  many,  disciplined  in  the 
system  of  the  Milanese  School,  he  learns  unerringly  to  draw,, 
unerringly  and  enduringly  to  paint.     His  tasks  are  set  him 
without  question,  day  by  day,  by  men  who  are  justly  satisfied 
with  his  work,  and  who  accept  it  without  any  harmful  praise 
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or  senseless  blame.  Place,  scale,  and  subject  are  deter- 
mined for  bim  on  tbe  cloister  wall  or  tbe  cbnrcb  dome  ;  as 
be  is  required,  and  for  sufficient  daily  bread,  and  little  more, 
be  paints  wbat  be  bas  been  taugbt  to  design  wisely,  and  bas 
passion  to  realize  gloriously ;  every  toucb  be  lays  is  eternal, 
every  tbougbt  be  conceives  is  beautiful  and  pure  ;  bis  band 
moves  always  in  radiance  of  blessing  ;  from  day  to  day  bis 
life  enlarges  in  power  and  peace  ;  it  passes  away  cloudlessly, 
tbe  starry  twiligbt  remaining  arcbed  far  against  tbe  nigbt." 

Once,  as  I  sat  opposite  tbe  Presentation,  two  peasant 
women,  motber  and  daugbter,  came  bustling  up  tbe  cboir, 
tbeir  trim  dress  and  eager  faces  betokening  some  occasion  of 
importance.  Tbey  wore  sbort  blue  gowns,  witb  bodices  and 
sleeves  of  wbite  linen,  and  brigbt  coloured  kercbiefs  of  tbe 
Brianza  crossed  over  tbe  bosom.  Tbeir  bair  was  brusbed 
to  glossy  brigbtness,  and  tbe  tbick  plaits  were  set  round 
witb  a  balo  of  silver  pins.  Wbite  stockings,  wooden  sboes, 
and  red  umbrellas  completed  tbeir  attire.  IS'ot  a  look  did 
tbey  bestow  upon  tbe  glorious  pictures  of  Luini,  unveiled 
for  our  contemplation.  After  a  few  words  in  an  undertone 
witb  tbe  Sacristan,  during  wbicb  a  fee  was  arranged  and 
paid,  tbey  placed  tbemselves  immediately  in  front  of  tbe 
altar,  and  witb  faces  full  of  rapt  awe,  fixed  tbeir  eyes  upon 
a  blue  curtain  just  above  it.  Tbe  Sacristan  pulled  a  string, 
tbe  curtain  flew  back,  and  revealed  to  view  a  Madonna  in 
tbe  sbape  of  a  great  doll,  bedizened  witb  gaudy  paint  and 
tricked  out  in  trumpery  gew-gaws.  Tbis  was  none  otber 
tban  tbe  effigy  of  Our  Lady  of  Miracles.  At  once  tbe  woman 
and  gdrl  fell  to  tbeir  devotions  witb  intense  earnestness,  tbe 
motber  instructing  tbe  daugbter  bow  to  approacb  tbe  sbrine. 
T  know  not  wbat. grace  tbey  came  to  ask,  but  tbere  was  tbat 
in  tbeir  expression  wbicb  voucbed  for  tbe  reality  of  tbeir 
conviction.  A  few  brief  minutes  were  allowed  tbem  for  tbe 
sigbt  of  tbat  precious  image,  and  tben  tbe  Sacristan  drew 
tbe  curtain  back  again  in  a  business-like  manner,  in  marked 
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contrast  to  the  pious  air  with  which  the  simple  women  left 
the  church. 

I  could  not  fail  to  be  reminded  how  often  Art  has  been 
charged  with  the  fostering  of  idolatry.     So  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  instance  on  record 
in  which  the  painting  or  sculpture  of  any  great  master  has 
been  credited  with  miraculous  power,  or  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  adoration.     Probably  there  are  few  objects  of 
popular  reverence  more  widely  esteemed  than  the  Bambino 
in  the  Ara  Coeli  at  Rome,  and  the  Black  Madonna  at  Ivrea. 
Both  are  hideous,  without  the  least  pretension  to  artistic 
merit.      Indeed    it  will    be    almost   invariably  found,  that 
superstition  offers  no  worship  to  creations  of  beauty,  whether 
of  art  or  nature,  but  to  ugly  fetishes  of  which  the  char- 
acter can  with  difficulty  be  determined.     The  blurred  and 
dingy   canvas,  the  featureless  doll,  the  shapeless  lump  of 
stone  or  bronze,  these  are  the  most  popular  tnedia  between 
earth  and  heaven,  and  the  best  trusted  channels  of  Divine 
help  and  grace.     The  only  instance  I  can  recall  of  a  master's 
work  being  held    in  reverence  is  that    of    a  Madonna  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto.     The  picture  was  bought  in  Rome  by  an 
Englishman,  shipped  for  England,  wrecked  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, washed  ashore  on  the  coast  of  the  Maremma,  near  a 
small  village,  where    it  was  placed  in  the  parish  church. 
Here  it  was  accidentally  found  some  years  afterwards  by 
the   owner  himself.     The  picture  had  then  come  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  people  as  possessing  marvellous  powers,  not 
because  it  was  a  great  work  of  art,  but  a  miraculous  sign  of 
the  special  favour  of  the  Virgin,  who  had  directed  this  like- 
ness of  herself  to  be  carried  to  their  shore. 

Pedretto's  credulity  finds  many  parallels  among  the 
peasant  folk  of  Italy,  who  devoutly  believe  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  manifests  herself  to  her  votaries  from  time  to  time. 
A  curious  instance  of  this  belief  came  under  my  own  notice 
and  is  worth  relating.     In  a  sunny  island  of  Southern  Italy, 
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lived  a  contadino  whose  industry  and  enterprise  had  amassed 
for  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  couple  of  thousand 
francs.  Wheu  the  Government  seized  and  sold  by  public 
auction  the  Church  lands,  Antonio  had  the  hardihood  to 
purchase  property  to  the  extent  of  his  savings,  in  spite  of 
the  excommunication  threatened  against  any  who  should  be 
guilty  of  the  sacrilege.  The  result  was,  that  with  few  com- 
petitors, he  was  able  to  buy  at  a  nominal  price,  and  became 
from  that  day  a  rich  and  prosperous  man.  But  the  ecclesi- 
astical ban  was  issued,  and  for  many  years  he  was  unable 
either  to  make  Confession  or  receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
A  devout  Catholic,  he  felt  his  exclusion  from  these  vital 
privileges  to  be  a  terrible  disaster.  Still,  so  little  inclined 
was  he  to  part  from  his  good  bargain,  that  he  preferred  to 
take  his  chance  for  the  next  world  heavily  handicapped  as  he 
was.  With  a  large  family,  he  had  but  one  son,  Costanzo,  for 
whom  he  nursed  a  great  ambition  and  many  schemes.  But 
the  boy  fell  ill ;  the  symptoms  became  most  alarming ;  no 
food  could  be  retained,  and  the  doctor  abandoned  all  hope  of 
saving  his  life.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  before  nightfall  his  dearest  hope  would  be  blighted. 
The  Church  and  its  consolations  were  closed  against  him,  so 
he  went  into  his  vineyard,  and  there,  to  find  relief,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  he  "  talked  with  God."  Presently  a  peasant 
woman  came  by,  and  calling  to  him  from  the  road,  invited 
him  to  take  some  plums  from  her  basket.  He  declined  her 
offer,  but  she  became  so  importunate,  that,  to  be  rid  of  her 
intrusion,  he  helped  himself  to  three  of  her  plums,  which 
he  kept  in  his  hand,  quite  forgetful  of  their  existence  while 
he  continued  to  "  talk  with  God."  Returning  home,  he 
went  straight  to  his  son's  bedside,  when  the  lad  said, 
"  Father,  what  have  you  in  your  hand  ?  "  He  showed  the 
boy  the  forgotten  fruit,  upon  which  Costanzo  cried  out  that 
that  was  just  what  he  was  longing  for.  A  plum  was  peeled 
and  given  to  him,  and  from  that  moment  recovery  steadily 
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bso'an.  Antonio  then  turned  his  thouofhts  to  the  kind 
peasant  woman.  He  remembered,  that  while  he  knew 
everyone  upon  the  island,  he  had  never  seen  this  woman 
before,  and  he  will  tell  you  to-day,  in  softened  tones  and 
with  mysterious  gestures,  that  he  has  never  seen  her  since. 
He  takes  her  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  accepts  her  favour 
as  a  sign  of  pardon  in  a  higher  court  than  that  of  the 
Church  on  earth. 

Those  who  are  not  "  doing "  Saronno  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  between  two  trains,  would  do  well  to  wait  for 
the  last  sweet  Office  of  the  day,  when  the  church  begins  to 
grow  dim  in  the  gloaming.  The  religious  instinct  of  the 
Saronnesi  still  remains  strong,  nor  have  their  costumes  and 
manners  greatly  changed  since  the  days  of  Luini,  Pedretto, 
and  S.  Charles.  Suardi's  picture  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  will  be  rolled  up  in  front  of  the  organ,  which  will 
utter  rustic  strains.  Whole  families  of  peasants  will  kneel 
together  in  pretty  groups  upon  the  pavement,  priests  and 
choristers  will  flit  across  the  scene  with  faintly  shining 
tapers,  and  then  the  whole  assembly  lift  their  voices  in  the 
plaintive  chant  of  some  simple  evening  hymn.  I  have 
known  people  to  travel  a  thousand  miles  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  studying  the  works  of  such  unique  masters  as 
Luini,  yet  to  have  spent  more  time  at  Saronno  in  the  pur- 
chase of  its  aniaretti,  or  bitter  almond  cakes,  at  the  railway 
station,  than  in  seeing  the  unrivalled  masterpieces  of  Luini 
in  the  church. 

The  following  piece  of  advice,  proved  by  long  experience 
to  be  sound  and  useful,  is  offered  to  young  travellers  who 
really  wish  to  profit  by  the  expense  and  trouble  of  their 
wanderings  : — ■ 

N"ever  be  content  to  visit  a  great  picture  without  sitting 
down  before  it,  and  writing  as  complete  and  accurate  an 
account  of  it  as  would  convey  to  an  absent  friend  a  fair 
idea  of  its  subject  and  treatment.     This   simple  plan  saves 
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lis  from  a  cursory  inspection,  quickens  ilie  power  of  observa- 
tion, gives  the  eye  time  to  detecb  many  valuable  details 
whicb  would  otherwise  escape  notice,  fixes  the  subject  upon 
the  memory,  and  generally  enables  us  to  make  the  work  in 
some  measure  a  permanent  possession  of  our  own. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  retorted,  "  But  there  are  so  many 
pictures  to  see,  and  only  a  limited  time  in  which  to  see 
them ;  to  act  upon  your  suggestion  we  could  not  visit  more 
than  half  a  dozen  pictures  in  a  day,  and  must  leave  hundreds 
unnoticed."  For  my  own  part,  I  should  say  that  it  is  far 
better  to  see  even  one  picture  really  well,  than  to  survey  acres 
indifferently.  To  see,  because  others  have  seen,  is  a  vulgar 
ambition  unworthy  of  a  lover  of  art,  and  to  wish  to  leave 
nothing  unseen  in  an  inadequate  length  of  time  is  a  kind  of 
greediness,  which  is  sure  to  meet  with  its  due  reward.  Pic- 
tures are  food  for  the  mind,  and  a  surfeit  of  them  produces 
mental  indigestion  and  nausea.  The  true  gain  of  seeing  is 
education,  and  that  is  an  end  never  gained  by  any  sort  of 
cramming  whatever.  A  few  great  works  really  mastered 
will  fit  us  to  see  all  others  more  intelligently,  profoundly, 
and  enjoyably,  besides  becoming  a  part  of  our  very  selves, 
an  inalienable  property  of  memory  and  feeling. 
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S.   PIETRO  DI  CIVATE. 

*'  When  you  behold  the  harvests  in  the  fields 
Shaking  with  fear,  the  Po  and  the  Ticino 
Lashing  the  city  walls  with  iron  waves, 
Then  may  you  know  that  Charlemagne  is  come. " 

Longfellow. 

Legco  is  girdled  by  five  distinct  groups  of  mountains,  each, 
in  itself  majestic  and  beautiful.  The  dolomite  ridges  and 
the  valleys  which  they  command,  will  repay  any  pains  which 
the  geologist,  the  naturalist,  and  the  lover  of  the  beautiful 
will  bestow  upon  them.  The  town  of  Lecco  is  mean  and 
uninteresting,  but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  every  Sep- 
tember a  dramatized  edition  of  I  Promessi  Sposi  is  per- 
formed here  for  one  week  by  a  company  of  high  talent, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Manzoni,  who  chose  this 
insignificant  town  for  the  theatre  of  his  famous  tale. 

The  fine  bridge  that  spans  the  lake  at  its  narrowest  part 
was  built  in  1335  or  1336,  by  Azdone  Visconti.  It  origi- 
nally consisted  of  eight  arches,  magnificently  fortified  by 
towers,  bastions,  and  drawbridges  upon  a  scale  worthy  of 
the  ancient  Romans  (trihus  inter  se  divisis  exemptili  jponte 
castellis  et  turrihus*).  The  First  Francesco  Sforza  added 
more  arches,  while  the  Second  demolished  its  defences.  In 
1570,  floods  and  the  debris  of  the  old  fortifications  rendered 
engineering  operations  necessary.  In  1609  the  Count  of 
Fuentes  restored  it,  and  in  1798,  during  the  Russian  in- 

*  P.  Giovio,  Descr.  Lar.  Lac. 
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vasion,  three  arches  were  blown  up  bj  gunpowder.  After 
crossing  the  bridge,  a  drive  of  half  an  hour  along  the  Come 
road  brings  us  to  Civate.  An  hour's  journey  on  foot  by 
a  steep  path  up  the  Val  d'Oro  carries  us  from  Civate  into 
one  of  those  solitudes  in  which  the  early  Benedictines  loved 
to  place  their  homes.  Upon  a  grassy  knoll,  at  the  edge  of 
a  deep  gorge,  stands  a  small  chapel  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek 
cross.  It  is  dedicated  to  S.  Benedict,  and  is  the  original 
church  of  the  little  brotherhood  which  first  settled  here. 
It  is  now  dismantled  and  disused.  Desiderias,  last  of  the 
Lombard  kings,  who  married  his  daughter,  Ermengarda, 
to  Charlemagne,  but  died  a  captive  exile  in  France,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  become  a  province  of  the  Frank  emperor, 
had  a  castle  in  this  neighbourhood.  While  hunting  one 
day  upon  the  mountains,  his  son,  Adelchi,  met  with  an  acci- 
dent which  struck  him  blind.  In  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  made 
on  the  spot,  the  king  built  a  church  to  S.  Peter,  for  the  use 
of  the  colony  of  Benedictine  Brothers.  This  church  of 
S.  Pietro  di  Civate  was  erected  in  757  a.d.,  a  few  yards 
higher  up  the  slope  than  the  ancient  chapel  of  San  Bene- 
detto. It  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  twenty-seven  steps 
of  red  stone,  which  the  pious  people  of  the  Brianza  regard 
-as  peculiarly  sacred.  Prayers  are  devoutly  said  at  every 
step  of  the  ascent,  as  the  Songs  of  Degrees  used  to  be  sung 
on  the  fifteen  steps  of  the  Temple  Court  at  Jerusalem.  This 
staircase  leads  to  an  external  porch,  pierced  at  the  sides  by 
arches,  of  which  a  portion  has  been  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed. 

Passing  through  the  door  we  find  ourselves  in  a  vaulted 
portico  of  singular  beauty  and  effect.  It  has  three  arches, 
■which  span  the  width  of  the  little  church,  and  open  upon 
it.  The  vaultings  are  quaintly  frescoed  with  subjects 
suggested  by  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  description  of 
Eden  in  Genesis,  Evangelists  and  angels,  with  explanatory 
Latin  legends.     At  each  side,  as  we  enter,  is  a  low  screen 
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decorated  with  bas-reliefs  of  symbolical  figures  in  stucco  or 
terra-cotta.  The  one  to  the  right  is  a  griffin,  or  combina- 
tion of  an  eagle  and  lion,  supposed  to  symbolize  the  divine 
and  human  natures  united  in  Christ.  On  the  left  is  a  lion's 
body,  out  of  the  back  of  which  grows  a  chamois,  while  the 
tail  ends  in  a  serpent's  head.  This  chimsera  is  supposed  to 
symbolize  the  triple  empire  of  Christ  over  Heaven,  Earth, 
and  Hades.  May  it  not  represent  the  attributes  of  strength, 
swiftness,  and  wisdom  combined  in  Deity  ?  On  the  tympa- 
num or  wall  above  the  arches  of  this  portico  is  a  picture  of 
the  woman  in  the  wilderness  described  in  Revelation  xii. 
A  huge  dragon  is  prevented  from  swallowing  a  little  child 
by  S.  Michael  and  his  angels,  who  slay  it  with  their  spears. 
This  picture  has  given  rise  to  a  superstition  among  the 
simple  people,  that  a  great  serpent  used  to  haunt  this 
mountain,  and  feed  on  such  children  as  it  could  find,  and 
furnishes  an  instructive  instance  of  how  traditions  begin. 

The  columns  of  the  portico  are  moulded  spirally  in  stucco, 
and  a  rich  band  of  foliage  in  the  same  material  runs  round 
the  head  of  each  arch.  The  little  church,  reached  through 
this  portico,  is  devoid  of  pillars  or  aisles.  The  windows 
are  small,  narrow,  round-headed,  and  deep-set.  The  apse 
is  broken  up  into  three  circular  recesses.  In  a  picture  on 
the  left-hand  wall,  dated  1464,  S.  John  is  represented  with 
a  cup  in  one  hand,  from  which  he  removes  a  serpent  with 
the  other,  in  allusion  to  the  legend  that,  having  had  poison 
given  him  to  drink,  he  first  blessed  it  and  then  drank  it 
without  harm. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  church  stands  the  altar,  beneath 
a  Baldacchino  supported  by  four  pillars  of  stone.  The 
canopy,  in  the  shape  of  a  priest's  herretta,  is  of  stucco,  deco- 
rated with  reliefs  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  SS.  Peter  and 
James,  Christ  and  Angels,  Christ  crucified,  and  Christ 
risen.  Within  we  read  these  lines,  founded  upon  Revela- 
tion vii.  : 
V 
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Simplex  turba  Deum  comitatur  semper  et  agnum 
Quae  licuit  nullis  cantat  sibi  cantica  plectris 
Hi  veniunt  agnl  stolas  in  sanguine  loti 
Ante  Deum  i)almas  ex  omni  genti  ferontes. 

A  pure  band  always  accompanies  God  and  the  Lamb,  and  sings  the  songs 
which  were  never  known  to  other  lyres.  These  out  of  every  nation  come 
before  God  with  robes  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  carrying  palms. 

The  Baldaccliino  or  Ciborio,  like  mucli  of  the  stucco  work, 
has  been  restored,  but  is  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original. 
The  altar  is,  ecclesiastically,  very  interesting,  being  so 
placed  that  the  celebrant  stands  with  his  face  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  cburch,  as  is  the  case  with  the  High  Altar  of 
S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  formerly  of  S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan. 
This  practice  is  in  accoi'dance  with  the  use  of  S.  Ambrose, 
to  wbich  the  monastic  orders  were  subject  in  the  diocese  of 
Milan.  The  Ambrosian  rite  prescribed  that  the  choir  should 
not  be  placed  behind  the  altar,  but  at  the  side,  and  conse- 
quently, says  Sormani,  there  was  no  need  for  the  celebrant 
to  turn  round,  even  at  the  Dominus  vohiscum^  since  he  had 
neither  clergy  nor  people  behind  him. 

In  front  of  the  altar  the  floor  on  both  sides  of  the  church 
is  divided  into  rectangular  spaces  by  bands  of  dark  stone, 
giving  the  appearance  of  two  ladders.  These  mark  the 
graves  of  the  monks.  Two  low  screens  fence  off  the  flights 
of  twenty-five  steps,  leading  from  each  side  of  the  churcb 
to  the  gloomy  crypt  or  Confession,  aptly  called  in  Italian 
Lo  Scurolo,  or  "  dark  hole,"  and  anciently  used  by  the 
religious  orders  for  retirement  and  meditation.  On  the 
right-hand  screen  are  bas-reliefs  of  griflins  holding  fishes  in 
their  mouths,  and  lions  among  vines  and  grapes.  The  griffin 
and  lion  are  both  held  to  be  symbolical  of  Christ.  The 
composite  character  of  the  griffin  portrays  the  union  of  the 
human  and  divine  natures  of  the  Redeemer.  The  lion 
represents  Him  as  the  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
fish  is  a  very  ancient  sign  of  baptism,  and  the   vine  recalls 
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the  clialice  in  tlie  Eucharistic  feast.  Perhaps,  therefore 
these  reliefs  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  two  great  Chris- 
tian Sacraments.  But  the  fish  is  also  used  as  an  anagram 
to  describe  the  Saviour's  name,  nature,  and  work.  The 
Greek  letters  which  compose  the  word  tx^u?  stood  for 
'Ij;o-oi)s  xP^(tt6s  6eov  vlos  crcorfjp^  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
Saviour.  In  very  early  times  it  was  a  secret  symbol  among 
persecuted  Christians.  The  vine  is  an  emblem  of  the  life 
of  Him  who  is  the  root  or  stock  of  humanity,  according  to 
the  words,  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,"  And  so, 
possibly,  in  these  reliefs  nothing  more  is  intended  than  an 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  dignity  and  character  of  Christ. 

The  crypt  is  usually  under  the  High  Altar,  but  here  it  is 
at  the  other  end  of  the  church,  perhaps  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  The  roof  is  supported  by  six  columns,  with 
debased  Corinthian  capitals.  Behind  the  altar  are  two 
reliefs,  of  which  the  upper  one  represents  Christ  healing  the 
paralytic,  while  below  is  the  Crucifixion.  Two  saints  stand 
at  the  sides  with  head  declining  on  hand.  In  front  of  each 
is  a  much  smaller  figure,  which,  in  one  case,  carries  a  little 
bucket  in  his  hand.*  The  simple  and  unsymbolical  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects  shows  that  they  belong  to  a  later 
period  than  the  eighth  century,  in  which  this  Church  was 
built,  as  the  Resurrection  and  Passion  were  not  so  repre- 
sented in  this  part  of  Italy  until  four  hundred  years  later. 

In  a  lunette  to  our  left  are  figures  of  our  Lord  and  two  dis- 
ciples. Upon  a  string-course  (fascia)  beneath  are  the  words, — 

Suppleat  ut  veterem  non  venit  solvere  legem, 
Filius  ecce  Dei  persolvere  munera  legis. 

Lo  !  the  Son  of  God  came  not  to  destroy  the  ancient  law,  but  to  fulfil  the 
■duties  of  the  law. 

This  string-course,  which,  like  the  other  reliefs  and  orna- 
ments, is  of  stucco  or  terra-cotta,  and  perhaps  not  co-eval 
*  C.  C.  Perkins'  "  Itdian  Sculptors,"  p.  100. 
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•witli  the  building,  runs  round  tlie  Tvhole  crypt.  T^ear  the 
stairs  we  read  the  following  words  suggestive  of  troublous 
times  for  the  Church  : — 

Maria  Virgo, 
Salve,  Eegina,  Mater,  Populo  succurre  dolenti. 

Mary,  Virgin,  Hail,  Qaeen,  Mother,  succour  thy  people  in  sorrow. 
And  again  : — 

Territus  Hinc  Hostis  Fugiat  Cnstodibus  Istis. 
May  the  foe  fly  terror-stricken  before  those  your  guardians. 

The  remaining  sentences  are  too  fragmentary  to  be  intelli- 
gible.    All  this  ornamentation  has  been  sadly  defaced. 

Among  the  relics  which  this  church  formerly  claimed 
to  possess,  were  the  Keys  of  S.  Peter  and  some  rings  of 
the  chain  which  bound  him  in  the  Mamertine  prison.  These 
were  supposed  to  have  the  miraculous  power  of  curing 
hydrophobia.  On  Ascension  Day  the  people  of  Valmadrera 
visit  the  church,  while  the  good  folk  of  Civate  make  the 
pilgrimage  on  the  Rogation-Days  and  the  Feast  of  S.  Peter. 
From  the  site  of  the  Monastery  there  is  a  glorious  view  of 
the  lakes  of  Civate,  Annone,  and  Pusione,  Monte  Barro,  the 
rocks  of  Lecco  and  the  Lombard  Plain. 

Like  Subiaco,  Alvernia,  Yallombrosa,  and  other  Benedic- 
tine cloisters,  S.  Pietro  di  Civate  was  far  removed  from  the 
world  and  well  fitted  for  those  who  wished  to  lead  a  life 
free  from  the  trials  of  those  turbulent  times.  Its  seclusion 
sometimes  brought  strange  and  not  always  welcome  guests  to 
its  hospitality.  The  chronicles  furnish  us  with  the  portrai- 
ture of  some  of  them. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  a  man  of 
dignified  bearing  might  be  seen  wending  his  way  up  the 
valley.  His  habit  is  that  of  an  ecclesiastic.  There  is  the 
play  of  a  delicate  sensitiveness  upon  a  type  of  face,  which 
bespeaks  purity  of  purpose  and  the  grace  of  patience. 
He    is   Arnolfo    dei    Capitani,    Archbishop   of   Milan,   who 
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comes  to  seek  an  asylum  from  tlie  intrigue  and  strife 
which  wrap  the  world  in  confusion  and  are  a  bitterness  to 
his  soul.  The  Emperor  had  nominated  him  to  his  See,  but 
the  Pope,  resenting  this  usurpation  of  his  pontifical  rights, 
sent  his  Legate  to  deprive  Arnolfo  of  the  dignity.  Without 
opposition,,  the  Archbishop  retires  to  the  Monastery  of  S. 
Pietro.  Here,  in  fasting  and  meditation,  he  waits  for  years, 
until  the  moment  comes  when  the  world  has  need  of  him 
again.  At  last  another  Pope,  Urban  II.,  needs  the  fire  of 
such  eloquence  and  sanctity  as  his  to  rouse  the  Lombards 
to  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens.  His  fame  has  reached 
the  Papal  Court  and  he  is  called  out  of  his  retirement  in 
1095  to  resume  the  Archbishopric  of  Milan.  But  he  does 
more  than  excite  military  ardour.  By  his  wisdom  and 
gentleness  he  reconciles  parties  and  composes  the  strife  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  Yet  he  cannot  brook  the  burden 
of  missions  laid  upon  him  by  his  master,  the  Pope.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  genius  of  such  a  nature  to  throw  down  the 
Papal  gauntlet  in  the  Courts  of  Emperors  or  mingle  in  base 
intrigues  to  secure  a  little  more  of  power  for  the  Church. 
The  degradation  of  his  tasks  breaks  his  heart.  Once  more, 
a  year  after  his  reinstatement  in  his  See,  he  comes  to 
S.  Pietro,  but  this  time  he  is  borne  there  to  be  laid  to  rest 
beneath  its  shadow. 

A  few  years  pass,  and  another  priest  presents  himself  at 
the  Monastery  door.  He  is  bereft  of  nose  and  ears,  while 
his  right  hand  is  seamed  with  deep  red  scars.  This  is 
Liprando  of  S.  Paolo  in  Compito,  who  owes  his  mutilated 
visage  to  the  cruelty  of  the  heretic  IN^icolitaines  and  his  own 
fidelity  to  the  Church  of  his  birth.  The  trophy  of  the 
scarred  hand  he  won  in  the  ordeal  by  fire,  to  which  he  sub- 
mitted in  the  course  of  a  long  dispute  with  Grossolano, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  as  a  final  test  of  the  truth  of  his 
tenets.  His  courage  and  success  availed  him  nothing,  as  his 
enemies  were  the  stronger  party,  and  held  the  burnt  hand  to 
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be  an  invalidation  of  the  miracle  of  his  escape.  From  the 
bitter  persecution  which  assailed  him  he  fled  to  S.  Pietro, 
but  the  ties  of  interest  were  stronger  than  those  of  hospi- 
tality. The  Abbot,  in  fear  of  the  Archbishop,  excused  him- 
self from  sheltering  Liprando  on  the  ground  of  his  oath  of 
fealty  to  his  Superior,  and  the  fugitive  was  driven  forth 
again  upon  the  world.  Happily  he  found  asylum  in  the 
Monastery  of  Pontida,  where  soon  after  he  ended  his 
days. 

A  century  later  there  arrives  another  famous  guest  of 
misfortune.  He,  too,  is  an  Archbishop  of  Milan,  by  name 
Leone  da  Parego.  In  his  face  and  mien  are  written  traits 
of  physical  courage,  indomitable  resolve,  and  the  absence  of 
all  scruple  in  solving  problems  of  difficulty.  His  eloquence 
had  won  for  him  the  credit  of  a  miraculous  power  of  persua- 
sion, and  so  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of 
finding  an  archbishop  acceptable  to  the  two  conflicting 
parties  in  Milan.  He  sagaciously  contrived  to  fail  in  his 
mission,  and  then,  as  a  last  resort,  modestly  proposed  him- 
self. He  was  accepted,  and  at  once  threw  in  his  fortunes 
with  what  seemed  to  be  the  stronger  party  of  the  state,  and 
upon  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  he  led  the  nobility  to  the 
field,  armed  with  his  pastoral  staff  and  sword.  But  his 
calculations  were  at  fault.  His  army  was  defeated  by  the 
people  under  Martino  della  Torre,  whom  the  Milanese  had 
elected  to  be  their  head  under  the  name  of  Anziano  della 
Credenza.  Then  it  was  that  Leone  took  refuge  at  Civate, 
where  the  Brothers  were  mostly  of  noble  family.  Misfor- 
tune, however,  still  pursued  him,  and  the  Torriani,  having 
invaded  the  Brianza  and  taken  the  Castle  of  Civate,  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  to  Legnano,  where  he  died  in  1251. 

Four  centuries  elapse,  and  in  1574  S.  Pietro  is  alive  with 
a  group  of  very  different  visitors.  They  are  travellers,  who 
pause  for  a  brief  space  in  the  monastery  and  spend  their 
days  in  hunting  the  country  side.     Crag  and  valley  echo  to 
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the  blast  of  their  horns,  the  baying  lionnds  fill  the  forest 
with  their  menace,  and  the  falcons  give  small  repose  to 
flying  game.  By  night  there  are  many  carousals,  which 
make  the  Brothers  rub  their  eyes  and  ask  what  new  turn 
the  wheel  of  fortune  has  taken.  One  day  the  master  of 
this  gay  company  returns  from  the  chase  with  another  cap- 
ture than  that  of  deer  or  heron.  It  is  a  young  girl,  famed 
for  her  beauty  all  the  country  round,  who  has  fascinated 
him  in  the  offer  of  a  cup  of  water,  as  he  passed  her  cottage, 
hot  and  faint.  Such  are  her  maidenly  grace  and  courtesy, 
that  he  has  offered  to  take  her  with  him  to  France  and  enrol 
her  among  his  Queen's  women ;  for  he  is  none  other  than 
the  Third  Henry  of  France,  running  away  from  his  Polish 
kingdom  with  part  of  its  regalia  stowed  away  in  his  pack- 
saddles,  to  take  the  crown  which  death  has  snatched  from 
his  brother,  Charles  IX.  The  maiden  has  closed  with 
the  dazzling  offer,  but  may  too  quickly  mourn  for  her 
Lombard  home  in  a  strange  land  and  amid  the  heartlessness 
of  the  life  of  a  court.  King  Henry  bids  fair  to  prove  but  a 
sorry  guardian  for  a  beautiful  peasant  girl. 

One  more  famous  guest  of  S.  Pietro  we  are  permitted  to 
see,  and  that  the  most  distinguished  of  all.  It  is  the  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop,  Charles  Borromeo,  who  is  visiting  his 
diocese,  as  it  never  before  was  visited  since  the  days  of 
S.  Ambrose,  to  uproot  abuses  and  make  reforms,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  herculean  task  reaches  Civate,  in  1571.  With 
whatever  feelings  this  particular  community  regarded  his 
presence,  it  is  conceivable  that  many  houses  and  parishes 
which  afterwards  came  to  treasure  the  tradition  of  the  saint's 
visit  as  their  chief  glory,  would  hate  nothing  more  heartily 
in  its  reality ;  for  the  eye  of  that  shrewd,  thorough  and 
holy  man  let  little  escape  it,  and  he  applied  his  remedies 
with  no  sparing  hand.  It  is,  however,  left  on  record  that  at 
Civate,  among  other  reforms,  S.  Charles  was  eager  to  revive 
the  Ambrosian  rite.     The  good  people  of  Civate  having  been 
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asked  wtat  else  they  preferred,  made  answer  that  they 
"  wished  to  be  either  Roman  or  Lutheran,"  whereupon  the 
wise  Archbishop,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  times, 
decided  to  let  well  alone. 

A  road  leads  over  the   mountain  behind  the  monastery 
into  the  Yal  Assina,  and  is  said  to  be  very  fine. 
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BERGAMO. 

*'  Terra  che  il  Serio  bagna  e  il  Brembo  inonda, 
Che  monti  e  valli  mosfcri  all  una  mano, 
Ed  all'  altro  il  too  verde  e  largo  piano, 
Or  ampia  ed  or  sublime  ed  or  profonda. 
Perche  io  cercassi  di  sponda  in  sponda 
Nilo,  Istro,  Grange,  o  s'altro  e  piii  lontano, 
0  mar  da  terren  chiuso  o  I'oceano 
Che  d'ogni  intorno  lui  cinge  e  circonda, 
Riveder  non  potrei  parte  piii  cara." — Tasso  on  Bergamo. 

From  Lecco  a  railway  journey  of  an  hour  carries  us  through 
very  rich  and  striking  scenery  to  Bergamo.  It  is  strange, 
that,  while  so  easy  of  access,  for  it  is  but  half  an  hour 
farther  from  Milan  than  from  Lecco,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cities  of  Italy  for  position  and  beauty,  and  pos- 
sessed of  unique  treasures,  it  is  quite  unknown  to  the  great 
mass  of  travellers.  Before  us,  the  low  spur  of  a  hill  juts 
out  like  a  headland  into  the  plain  on  which  we  stand.  It  is 
the  last  step  of  the  colossal  stairway  leading  down  from  the 
cold  wastes  of  Alpine  snow  to  the  boundless  level  of  the 
green  garden  of  Lombardy.  A  white  city,  girdled  by  dark 
ramparts  and  stately  gates,  crowns  the  hill.  This  is  Ber- 
gamo. Below  the  crest  and  the  bastions  are  more  houses. 
From  a  distance  imagination  might  fancy  them  to  be  the 
overflow  from  the  brimming  goblet  above  ;  but  nearer  ac- 
quaintance shows  that  they  belong  to  these  later  days,  when 
ra.en  dare  trust  themselves  to  dwell  outside  the  fence  of 
walls.     In  passing  through  this  lower  town  we  glance  at  the 
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great  Fair  Ground,  called  11  Prato.  It  is  a  huge  square, 
laid  out  in  streets  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  contain- 
ing six  hundred  wooden  booths  and  entered  by  three  gates 
on  each  side.  This  Fair  of  S.  Alexander  begins  annually 
on  S.  Bartholomew's  Day,  lasts  a  month,  does  a  splendid 
business  in  Lombard  wares,  and  can  trace  its  pedigree  back 
to  the  year  913  a.d.  It  obtains  its  name  Fiera  di  8.  Ales- 
sandro  from  one  of  the  patron  Saints  of  Bergamo.  There 
is  a  tradition  that,  in  the  year  286  a.d.,  Maximian  sum- 
moned into  Gaul  a  legion  of  the  Roman  Army  known  as 
the  Theban,  and  consisting  of  six  thousand  six  hundred 
Christian  soldiers.  In  the  Rhone  Valley  they  learnt  that 
they  were  to  be  employed  in  the  persecution  of  their  fellow- 
Christians,  and  stoutly  refused  to  go  upon  such  an  errand. 
Bepeated  decimations  failed  to  shake  their  fortitude,  until 
at  last  the  entire  body  was  put  to  the  sword.  Maurice,  their 
leader,  gave  his  name  to  the  town  where  the  wholesale 
martyrdom  is  said  to  have  occurred."  The  bones  of  the 
legion  are  shown  in  the  Church  of  S.  Gereon  at  Cologne. 
Of  this  corps  Alessandro  was  the  standard-bearer,  and  while 
at  Bergamo  he  gave  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  over  idolatry,  by  miraculously  shattering  a 
column  belonging  to  a  heathen  temple  ;  which  column  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  lower  town  opposite  the  Church  of 
S.  Alessandro,  five  minutes  from  the  Albergo  d'ltalia,  pieced 
together  and  again  set  up  erect  in  honour  of  the  Saint,  as 
may  be  read  by  all  in  the  record  inscribed  on  its  base  : — 

Crotacii 
Bergomi  Ducis  Idolo 
Supstiose    Hie    Prius 

Erectam. 


S.  Alessandri 
Legio  Thebae  Signif 
XHM.  Pdicatis  Miraculo 
Eversam. 
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Eiclem  Tutclari  Divo 

Alexandre 
Mart  hie  Palm  im  Adepto 
Religiosae  Reponendam. 


Ex.  Pior.  Stipe 
Consortii  Praesides  C.C. 
loe     Emo     Epc 
Aa.  Sal.  M.D.C.X.I.I.X.* 

The  boldness  of  Alessandro  cost  liim  his  life,  and  he  was 
beheaded  outside  the  citj  gate.  Bnt  within  the  city  there 
was  one  holy  woman  who  had  embraced  his  belief,  and  now 
reverently  took  up  the  martyr's  head,  and  gave  burial  to  his 
body.  This  was  Grata,  daughter  of  the  Duke  Lupo,  whom, 
with  her  mother  Adelaide,  she  afterwards  converted  to  the 
Christian  Faith,  and  persuaded  to  found  the  Cathedral  of 
Bergamo.  This  slight  acquaintance  with  the  legend  will 
help  us  to  decipher  more  readily  the  meaning  of  some  of 
the  pictures  of  the  Bergamasque  painters  descriptive  o£ 
S.  Alessandro's  martyrdom. 

The  province  of  Bergamo  has  produced  several  painters  of 
eminence,  two  of  whom  are  still  well  represented  by  their 
works  in  the  city.  The  first  is  Lorenzo  Lotto,  some  of  whose 
productions  vindicate  his  right  to  a  place  among  artists  of 
the  highest  order.  The  Lochis  collection,  the  churches  of 
S.  Bartolommeo,  S.  Spirito  and  S.  Bernardino,  all  in  the 
Sottoborgo  S.  Catarina,  boast  the  possession  of  some  great 
work  of  this  Master.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Giorgione  of 
Castelfranco,  and  the  friend  and  companion  of  Palma 
Vecchio,  himself  a  native  of  the  Province  of  Bergamo. 
His  best  period  began  in  1513,  when  he  was  chosen  to  adorn 
the  altar  of  the  Dominican  Church  at  Berj.^,amo,  and  con- 
tinued until  1546,  after  which  period  a  decadence  appears  in 

*  I  have  heard  that  the  column  has  recently  been  removed  on  the  ground 
of  its  insecurity.     I  last  saw  it  there  in  October,  1884. 
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his  work.  Conscious  of  this  decline,  he  used  to  resort  to 
S.  Loreto,  there  to  pray  the  Virgin  to  guide  him  into  a 
better  method. 

Turning  to  the  right  at  the  Fair  Ground  along  the  Yia 
Torquato  Tasso,  we  arrive  in  two  or  three  minutes  at  the 
Church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  on  our  left.  Here  behind  the 
High  Altar  is  Lotto's  finest  picture,  though  originally 
painted  for  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano.  The  Mother  with 
her  Child  sits  enthroned  beneath  the  cupola  of  a  great 
basilica  among  a  company  of  the  Saints,  Greorge,  Barbara, 
Alexander,  Dominic,  Peter  Martyr  (a  portrait  of  the 
painter),  Catherine,  Stephen,  Augustine  or  Ambrose,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  Sebastian.  Two  cherubs  spread  a  carpet, 
and  a  golden-toned  piece  of  tapestry  drapes  the  throne, 
which  has  for  its  background  the  deep,  mysterious  shadow 
of  the  solemn  church  in  which  it  is  set.  From  the  gallery 
above,  angels  bend  over  with  eager  interest  in  the  scene 
below,  while  two  floating  forms  of  rare  beauty  hold  a  crown 
over  the  Virgin's  head.  Like  all  Lotto's  similarly  depicted 
angels,  they  perfectly  convey  the  idea  of  being  on  the 
wing.  No  doubt  is  left  that  they  have  the  power  of  flight, 
and  all  the  aerial  movement  which  volitation  gives.  There 
is  a  lifelike  character  about  the  Blessed  Mother  and  Divine 
Child,  such  that  they  seem  to  be  really  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  their  respective  groups  of  Saints. 

If  it  be  true  that  SS.  Alexander  and  Barbara  are  por- 
traits of  Alessandro  Martinengo  and  his  wife,  an  additional 
interest  is  given  to  the  picture.  This  distinguished  Vene- 
tian nobleman  was  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Barto- 
lommeo Colleoni,  and  in  1513  invited  artists  to  compete 
for  an  altar-piece  at  S.  Stefano,  which  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Lorenzo  Lotto  to  do  the  w^ork  for  five  hundred 
ducats.  The  picture  before  us  was  the  fruit  of  three 
years'  unbroken  labour,  and,  when  finished  in  1516,"^  as 
the  cartello  on  the   throne  steps  states,  was  carried  with 
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public  rejoicing  to  its  home  in  the  Dominican  Church  of 
S,  Stefano.  When  the  brothers  migrated  to  a  new  convent, 
they  carried  their  picture  with  them,  and  hence  its  present 
place  in  the  Church  of  S.  Bartolommeo.  It  has  undergone 
other  vicissitudes,  as  seen  in  the  theft  of  its"^  predella  and 
triangular  tympanum,  which  were,  however,  recovered, 
though  they  are  unfortunately  no  longer  attached  to  the 
picture.  Moreover,  an  inscription  beneath  the  painting, 
which  compared  Martinengo  to  the  great  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  and  Lotto  to  a  painter  of  more  than  human 
power,  has  disappeared. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  on  our  right  is  the  Church 
of  S.  Spirito,  where  Lotto  has  left  an  altar-piece  of  remark- 
able grace  and  delicacy.  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour 
are  enthroned  between  SS.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  Augus- 
tine, Sebastian  and  Anthony  the  Abbot.  S.  Sebastian  in 
particular  is  a  nobly  designed  figure  of  quite  original  con- 
ception. There  is  nothing  to  offend  taste  or  disfigure  art. 
The  mode  of  his  martyrdom  is  merely  suggested  by  the 
sheaf  of  arrows  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  while  with 
the  right  he  draws  one,  of  which  but  a  part  is  seen,  from 
his  breast  to  offer  to  the  Child. 

The  wreath  of  innumerable  angels,  blending  with  the 
clouds  and  painted  in  all  delicate  tints  of  sky  at  sunrise,  is 
most  characteristic  and  delightful.  The  hues  of  rose,  orange, 
and  dull  green  are  in  delicious  harmony,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  delicate  tone  of  the  first  tint  is  cleverly  con- 
tinued, so  as  to  give  the  feeling  of  a  rosy  glow  across  the 
whole  sky.  This  hovering  garland  of  celestial  beings,  so 
ethereal  that  one  feels  they  may  pass  like  a  rainbow  from 
sight,  is  as  charming  in  form  as  it  is  in  colour.  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  as  a  little  child,  romps  with  a  lamb  upon  the  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne.     This  little  group  is  full  of  natural 

*  The  predella  is  in  the  church,  the  tympanutn  in  the  Piccinelli  collection 
at  Seriate  near  Bergamo. 
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grace.  The  -winning  smile  on  tlie  child's  face  is  reflected  in 
the  countenance  of  the  lamb,  which  langhs  as  merrily  as 
lamb  could  laugh.     This  picture  is  dated  1521. 

In  the  second  chapel  on  the  left  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  -work  of  Alessandro  da  Fossano,  better  known  as  Bor- 
gognone.  There  are  eight  panels.  In  the  centre  the 
Madonna  sits  in  devotion  above  the  twelve  Apostles.  At 
the  sides  are  SS.  Jerome,  Francis  of  Assisi,  John  the  Baptist, 
and  Ambrose.  At  the  top  are  the  Annunciation,  and  the 
Eternal  Father  seen  against  a  background  of  seraphs  in  gold 
and  green.  This  picture  was  dedicated  in  1608  by  Dominic 
Tasso,  a  relative  of  the  poet,  of  whose  family  several  memo- 
rials remain  in  the  church.  In  the  fifth  chapel  on  the  right 
is  an  example  of  Previtale,  1525,  the  Madonna,  Ascending 
Saviour  and  Eight  Saints,  in  ten  panels. 

Turning  up  the  Via  Pignolo,  we  come  to  the  oratory  of 
S.  Bernardino,  which  possesses  another  fine  work  by  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  also  dated  1521.  The  picture,  which  is  behind  the 
High  Altar,  has  been  recently  cleaned,  and  is  lit  up  by  a 
window  at  the  side,  which  has  been  made  for  the  purpose. 
Its  glowing  colour  suggests  restoration,  but  I  am  assured 
that  it  has  not  been  touched  by  a  modern  brush.  The 
Madonna,  modelled  from  a  splendid  Italian  type,  is  showing 
to  her  child,  who  stands  upon  her  knee,  the  world  into 
which  he  has  come.  Both  faces  are  in  shadow,  but  beauti- 
fully illuminated  with  reflected  light.  Four  cherubs  on 
the  wing  hold  a  rich  green  piece  of  drapery  as  a  canopy 
overhead.  At  first  sight  their  attitudes  may  seem  to  be 
theatrical,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  subject ;  but 
the  drawing  and  foreshortening  of  the  figures  are  masterly, 
and  the  painter  has  most  truly  portrayed  the  idea  which 
was  in  his  mind.  S.  Jerome,  an  old  man  with  a  monk's 
frock  over  his  Cardinal's  cassock ;  S.  Bernardino,  recognized 
by  the  plaque,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  Sacred  l!^ame  ;  the 
Baptist,  and  Abbot  Anthony  stand  to  adore.     Flowers  strew 
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the  steps  of  tlie  throne.  In  front  an  angel,  witli  sweet  face 
and  inquiring  eyes,  kneels  and  writes,  and  from  beneath  its 
robe  escapes  a  foot,  perfect  in  drawing  and  relief.  A  warm 
landscape  completes  the  picture.  It  may  be  remembered 
how  S.  Bernardino  assumed  it  as  his  mission  to  preach,  the 
Sacred  Name  of  Jesus.  In  Siena  he  converted  a  dicemaker, 
whom  lie  directed  to  make  his  living  in  future  by  the  manu- 
facture of  terra-cotta  jplaques,  bearing  the  first  three  letters 
of  the  name  Jesus,  as  written  in  Grreek,  IHS.  This  he  did 
and  soon  found  himself  a  far  more  prosperous  man  than  he 
had  ever  been  before,  since  the  Sacred  Name,  preached  by 
the  new  Apostle,  became  eminently  popular,  and  was  placed, 
as  a  sign  of  piety  or  a  charm  against  evil,  upon  numerous 
houses  in  the  city  of  Siena,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  present 
time. 

Salmeggia,  so  called  from  his  birthplace,  and  known  as 
II  Talpino,  a  century  later  painted  the  two  great  altar-pieces 
of  S.  Marta  and  S.  Grata.  S.  Marta  has  been  converted  to 
secular  purposes  and  the  picture  removed,  but  the  painting 
in  S.  Grata,  a  few  steps  from  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  dated  1623, 
remains  to  attest  the  great  height  to  which  his  genius 
reached.  It  is  a  glorious  work,  which  no  one  should  leave 
Bergamo  without  seeing,  Santa  Grata,  a  woman  of  lustrous 
beauty,  devoutly  presents  the  head  of  S.  Alessandro  to  the 
Virgin  and  her  Son,  who  are  enthroned  in  clouds  among  a 
host  of  angels.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  father,  S.  Lupo, 
in  the  robes  of  a  Venetian  Doge,  and  her  mother  Adelaide. 
On  the  opposite  side  are  SS.  Catharine,  intent  on  a  book, 
Scholastica  with  her  pastoral  staff,  Benedict  upon  his  knees, 
and  the  painter  himself.  In  the  foreground  are  a  beautiful 
cherub  and  a  picture  of  Bergamo ;  in  the  distance  are  seen 
a  palace,  and  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Alessandro.  Salmeggia 
leaves  another  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Alessandro  in 
the  Church  of  S.  Alessandro  in  Colonna,  but  it  is  inferior  in 
interest  and  design. 

Q  2 
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Lanzi,  in  his  history  of  Italian  Painting,  mentions  another 
Bergamasque  painter,  Giovanni  Busi,  known  as  Cariani,  also 
a  reputed  pnpil  of  Giorgione,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  names  a  picture  of  his,  which 
Zuccharelli  declared  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
art,  and  quite  the  best  of  which  the  city  could  boast.  I 
sought  in  vain  for  this  picture  in  Bergamo,  but  ultimately 
found  it  in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  No.  210,  in  the  third  room, 
where  it  was  brought  from  a  suppressed  church  in  Bergamo. 
The  work  quite  justifies  Zuccharelli's  enthusiasm.  The 
Virgin  with  her  Child  sits  among  attendant  saints,  Joseph, 
Philip  Benizzi  of  Florence,  Grata,  Adelaide,  Apollonia, 
Augustine,  and  Catharine.  Two  amorini  hold  up  crimson 
drapery  behind  her.  A  choir  of  angels,  above  her  head, 
sing  to  the  music  of  harpers  at  her  feet.  In  the  background 
is  a  lovely  landscape,  in  the  blue  distance  of  which  is  seen 
S.  Jerome  in  penitential  exercise.  No.  291,  in  room  6,  is  a 
beautiful  devotional  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin,  also  by 
Cariani. 

Bergamo  boasts  a  great  portrait  painter  in  Gian  Battista 
Moroni,  a.d.  1510-1678,  who  is  splendidly  represented  in  our 
own  National  Gallery.  Portraits  by  him  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Collection  at  Bergamo,  while  his  life-size  picture  of  the 
Mayor  of  Bergamo  in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  No.  214,  has  a 
just  celebrity. 

From  the  lower  town  a  steep  climb  leads  to  the  ramparts. 
Here  an  unrivalled  promenade  encircles  the  city  walls.  The 
memories  of  that  enchanted  ground  resemble  the  happy 
dream,  which  one  fears  to  tell  lest  the  joy  should  fly  in 
telling.  There  is  the  coquetry  of  bright  flowers,  laughing 
from  every  crevice  of  the  brown  bastions,  and  the  wild  revel 
of  the  vines  all  gold  and  crimson  ;  and  the  houses  breaking 
out  into  quaint  angles  or  airy  balconies ;  and  between  the 
broad  shade  of  chestnut  trees  a  sweep  of  plain,  first  richly 
green,  then  tenderly  blue,  all  soft  with  noontide  haze,  and 
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flecked  with  towns  and  towers,  and  threaded  by  silver 
streams  ;  and  near  at  hand,  to  left  of  us,  great  headlands 
jutting  out  into  that  vast,  waterless  ocean,  with  here  and 
there  a  solitary  island ;  while  far  to  the  right  again  is  Milan, 
and  beyond,  scarce  visible,  the  Apennines.  This  magic 
scene  must  be  sought  again  at  sunset,  when  plain,  and  hill, 
and  sky  are  bathed  in  one  gorgeous  flood  of  crimson  light. 
Then  against  the  horizon  we  descry  the  distant  tower  of 
Cremona,  and  recall  the  old  proverb, 

"  Unus  Petrus  est  in  Roma, 
Unus  Portus  in  Ancona, 
Una  Torris  in  Cremona.' 

But  the  supreme  effect  of  N'ature  at  Bergamo  is  that  of 
sunrise.  We  must  reach  the  battlements  while  all  is  yet 
dark,  but  for  the  brilliant  stars  hanging  like  lamps  ou.t  of 
the  sky.  Suddenly  we  know  that  they  are  fading  out  of 
sight,  and  in  a  few  moments  their  light  is  extinct.  Objects 
unseen  before,  glimmer  into  shape.  Trees,  towers,  peaks, 
houses  grow  as  if  by  magic,  where  but  a  moment  ago  was 
only  gloom.  Silently,  imperceptibly,  the  •  air  becomes  filled 
with  a  growing  light,  until  in  soft  quivering  ripples  it  wells 
up  visibly  from  the  eastern  horizon.  Colour  begins  to  creep 
into  the  mighty  picture,  so  quietly,  so  still,  that  one  cannot 
trace  the  how  or  when.  It  comes  in  such  tender  tones  at 
first,  and  then  in  such  rare  harmonies  of  indescribable 
colour,  and  then  in  such  witchery  of  rapid  and  ravishing 
change,  and  last  of  all  in  a  glory,  so  enwrapping  and  trium- 
phant, as  the  golden  sun-chariot  breasts  the  earth-marge 
and  bounds  up  above  the  empurpled  world,  that  we  stand  as 
in  a  dream,  feeling  the  full  splendour  and  completeness  of 
the  transformation,  but  with  no  sense  of  abruptness,  no 
shock  of  surprise,  so  natural,  so  easy,  so  exquisitely  adjusted 
is  every  step  in  the  superb  scene.  And  then  we  know  that 
the  whole  world  is  awake  again.     Everywhere  is  heard  the 
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with  a  growing  light,  until  in  soft  quivering  ripples  it  wells 
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But  it  is  at  the  monastery  of  S.  Onofrio  at  Rome  that  we 
find  the  most  beautiful  associations  with  the  poet's  memory. 
Here  among  the  brotherhood  of  S.  Jerome  he  sought  a 
home  when,  by  the  Pope's  invitation,  he  came  to  Rome  to 
be  crowned  with  a  laurel  chaplet  on  the  Capitol,  a  wreath 
which  was  only  placed  upon  his  head  when  he  was  laid 
upon  his  bier.  In  his  own  words  he  came  to  S.  Onofrio,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  wholesome  air,  which  might 
mend  his  bodily  health,  as  for  the  heavenly  conversation  of 
the  society  of  the  brotherhood,  which  would  prepare  him  for 
the  change  which  he  felt  to  be  at  hand. 

Here  in  the  terraced  garden  stands  the  giant  oak  under 
whose  shade  beloved  to  sit  and  gather  inspiration  from  the 
unrivalled  spectacle  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  wide  Campagna, 
and  the  rampart  of  Alban  and  Sabine  hills.  And  here,  too, 
is  the  little  chamber  where  he  died,  in  1595,  gladly  taking  a 
heavenly  for  an  earthly  crown,  and  softly  breathing  for  his 
last  words,  after  life's  fitful  fever,  In  m'anus  Tuas,  Domine. 
Sera  malorum  jpausa  is  the  fitting  sentence  inscribed  over 
the  door  of  the  room  where  he  found  at  last  a  brief  respite 
from  the  vexations  and  disappointments  of  the  world. 

Passing  through  the  arcade,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  group  of  buildings  screened  off  by  the  Broletto. 
They  consist  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  and  the  Colleoni  Chapel.  The  Cathedral  may  be 
left  unvisited.  S.  Mary  the  Great  is  a  fine  marble  church 
of  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  north  porch,  brought  here 
from  S.  Alessandra  in  the  Lower  Town,  rivets  our  first  at- 
tention. Seven  steps,  built  alternately  of  black  and  white 
marble,  ascend  to  the  porch.  Columns  of  warm,  red  marble 
of  Verona  spring  from  the  backs  of  lions.  Higher  still  the 
warrior  martyr,  S.  Alexander,  rides,with  two  attendant  saints, 
in  his  shrine  of  marbles,  red  and  grey.  Then,  uppermost  of 
all,  the  Virgin  and  her  babe  smile  down  upon  the  world, 
beneath  a  deft'y-fashioned  tabernacle  of  grey  alone.     And 
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so  the  eye  seems  led  through  ever  softening  grades  of  glory, 
until  travelling  up  the  lines  that  meet  and  vanish  in  the 
apex* of  the  canopy,  it  is  launched  into  infinity  itself.  The 
coloured  marbles,  red,  and  yellow,  and  black,  and  white,  and 
grey,  the  twisted,  carved  and  moulded  shafts,  the  cunning 
workmanship  of  many  forms  of  life,  be  it  of  saint,  or  beast, 
or  bird,  or  flower ;  the  rich  traceries,  the  mellow  tones,  the 
delightful  harmonies  and  rare  fancies,  as  in  the  chase  which 
circles  round  the  arch,  form  such  a  porch  as  fills  the  mind 
with  a  new  and  gladsome  wonder.  Of  odd  devices  carved 
upon  the  jambs  of  the  portal  we  notice  a  hunter  blowing 
his  horn,  another  spearing  a  boar,  an  archer  taking  aim  at 
a  lion,  a  man  climbing  a  tree  to  catch  a  bird,  a  shepherd 
with  dogs  tending  his  flock,  and  soldiers  in  coats  of  mail. 
The  external  arcade  of  the  apse,  resembling  that  of  S.  Fedele 
at  Co  mo,  and  the  south  porch,  which  is  similar  in  style  to  the 
north,  only  less  elaborate,  are  worthy  of  study. 

Within  the  church  there  is  a  novel  feature  in  the  tapestries, 
that  glow  upon  the  walls,  or  hanging  from  the  music  lofts 
in  the  choir,  serve  to  relieve  the  gloom.  The  balustrade  of 
the  pulpit  stair  is  a  fine  example  of  iron  work.  But  the 
pride  of  the  church  is  the  inlaid  woodwork  of  the  choir 
stalls  by  the  Bergamasque  Capo  di  Ferro  and  other  artists  of 
that  craft  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  series  of  Biblical 
subjects  is  represented  with  the  effect  of  highly  finished 
paintings.  They  are  most  carefully  preserved  by  means  of 
cleverly  adjusted  wooden  covers,  which  effectually  conceal 
suspicion  of  their  precious  secret  beneath. 

Side  by  side  with  the  north  porch  of  this  chnrch  is  the 
fa9ade  of  a  rectangular  chapel  with  an  octagonal  cupola.  It 
were  impossible  to  surpass  the  richness  of  this  small  surface. 
Its  conception  is  the  revel  of  a  disciplined  fancy.  Omodeo 
has  wrought  into  the  space  all  that  the  exuberant  resources 
of  his  art  might  prudently  bestow.  Statuettes  and  pilasters, 
busts  and    medallions,  bas-reliefs    and    arabesques    against 
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glowing  grounds  of  red  and  black  and  creamy  marbles; 
angels'  faces  and  tricksy  children ;  cupids  and  graces ; 
Roman  Emperors  and  Christian  saints ;  patriarchs  and 
demigods  are  woven  into  one  rare  device.  There  is  a 
beautifnl  freedom  about  the  entire  work,  but  it  is  seen  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  children's  concert  of  pipe,  and 
lute,  and  song.  One  wonders  did  the  sculptor  feel  the 
silent  music  in  his  marble,  that  he  set  those  young  musicians 
there  to  signify  his  thought.  Above  them  is  a  series  of 
panels,  which  tell  the  story  of  the  creation  of  Man,  his  fall, 
its  consequences  and  the  presage  of  redemption  in  the  averted 
sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Significantly  flanking  these  scenes  are 
four  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  as  though  the  artist  felt 
how  great  was  the  vein  of  hope  and  promise  in  the  Greek 
myth  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  legend.  In  the  centre  is  a 
rich  rose  window,  deeply  recessed  and  wrought  in  marbles, 
that  look  like  a  delicate  fretwork  of  ivory. 

This  wonderful  chapel  is  the  mausoleum  built  for  himself 
by  the  hero  of  Bergamo,  whose  romantic  story  dwarfs  every 
other  interest  in  the  city.  Few  in  the  chequered  tale  of  Italy 
have  climbed  to  fame  over  such  difficulties,  or  used  success 
less  basely  when  won. 

Bartolommeo  Colleoni  was  born  in  1400  near  Bergamo.  His 
father,  a  distinguished  Guelph,  having  been  driven  from  his 
home  by  Galeazzo  Visconti,  retired  to  Rocca  .di  Nezzo,  where 
his  generous  hospitality  to  four  poor  relations  was  repaid  by 
treacherous  assassination.  The  early  years  of  the  little 
Bartolommeo  were  spent  either  in  a  dungeon  or  in  extreme 
penury,  but  with  the  high  solace  of  his  mother's  companion- 
ship. He  cherished  the  design  of  becoming  a  Condottiere, 
or  Captain  of  Fortune,  as  being  one  of  the  best  paths  to 
success  in  those  days  of  internecine  feuds  and  hireling 
armies.  It  was  the  custom  for  rival  states  and  factions  to 
engage  the  services  of  one  of  these  mercenary  generals  to 
conduct  their  quarrels  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.    He 
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undertook    to    bring  a  stipulated  number   of    men  to  tbe 
field  and  to  maintain  them  there  at  a   price  agreed  upon. 
This   he    effected    by  employing    his    own    vassals,  and  by 
issuins:   a   number   of    smaller  commissions  to    subordinate 
adventurers  in  the  military  profession  to  provide  such  con- 
tingents of  from  twenty  to  one   hundred  men  as  they  were 
able  to  arm  and  keep.     These  captains,  great  or  little,  were 
free  from  any  bias  of  patriotism  or  sympathy.     They  were 
entirely    cosmopolitan,   fighting  for  the    highest    pay    and 
fairest   jDrospects,  and   were  consequently   found   to-day   on 
one  side,  to-morroAv  on  the  other,  as  it  best  suited  their  own 
interests.     Italy    was    their   pi'ey,    and   instances     are    not 
wanting  of  obvious  collusion  between  the  rival  generals  to 
manoeuvre  their  armies  out  of  danger,  fight  bloodless  battles, 
and    survive  to  cari-y   on   the    same  merry  game.     Of  one 
battle  in  which   Colleoni  himseli:  commanded  the  Venetian 
forces  against  the  Florentines,  Ma cchiavelli  writes  that  "  they 
came  to  a  regular  pitched  battle,  which  lasted  half  a  day 
without  either  side  having  given  way.     Nevertheless,  no- 
body was  killed ;  only  some   horses  were   wounded,  and  a 
few  prisoners  taken  on  either   side."     Ammirato,   however, 
assures  us  that  things  were  not  quite   so  bad,  for  after  in- 
credible valour  during  an  entire  day  both  sides  together  lost 
three  hundred  men. 

Bartolommeo,  then,  had  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  as  a  mere  page  boy,  with  nothing  but  his  wits  and 
courage  to  float  him  to  fortune.  He  wisely  began  his  mili- 
tary education  under  the  first  commander  of  the  day, 
Braccio  di  Montone,  completing  it  under  no  less  distin- 
guished names  than  Caldara,  Carmagnola,  and  Gonzaga. 
Step  by  step  we  find  him  rising  to  higher  commands,  now 
on  one  side,  now  on  another ;  now  almost  ruined  by  the  un- 
grateful treachery  of  a  Visconti,  now  followed  by  enthu- 
siastic troops  with  superstitious  confidence.  At  last  he 
enters  upon  that  lordly  position  under  the  Venetian  Repub- 
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lie  of  Captain-General  of  all  her  military  forces,  which  he 
retained  for  twenty  years,  until  his  death,  in  1475. 

Everyone  knows  how  this  greatest  of  Venetian  com- 
manders made  the  State  of  Venice  his  heir  on  condition 
that  his  statue  should  stand  in  the  square  of  S.  Mark,  a 
stroke  of  policy  by  which  he  hoped  to  wrest  from  the 
cupidity  of  the  Republic  an  honour,  which  her  pride  had 
granted  to  none  ;  how  the  State  took  the  testator's  money 
and  evaded  the  terms  by  placing  the  statue  in  the  piazza  of 
the  School  of  S.  Mark,  but  not  in  the  Grand  Piazza  which 
Colleoni  meant ;  and  then  how  Verocchio  of  Tuscany 
modelled  the  horse,  and  hearing  a  rumour  that  the  Vene- 
tian Leopardi  was  to  make  the  rider,  smashed  his  horse's 
head  in  disgust ;  and  how,  when  the  Senate  threatened  him 
with  death  if  ever  he  set  foot  on  their  soil  again,  he  replied 
that  he  certainly  should  not  run  that  risk,  for  he  could 
make  any  number  of  horses'  heads  as  good  as  the  broken 
one,  but  if  he  lost  his  own  all  the  Venetian  Senate  could 
not  replace  it ;  and  how,  lastly,  the  shrewd  Senators,  struck 
by  the  force  of  the  retort,  forgave  their  artist  and  recalled 
him,  when  death  stepped  in  to  leave  to  Leopardi  after  all  to 
finish  what  Verocchio  had  begun. 

Less  known  is  the  little  mortuary  chapel,  which  Bartolom- 
meo  made  out  of  the  sacristy  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  force- 
fully taken  from  the  reluctant  authorities.  His  tomb 
consists  of  two  sarcophagi,  one  resting  upon  the  other.  The 
first  is  raised  from  the  ground  by  pillars,  out  from  whose 
bases  kennelled  lions  look.  The  front  is  sculptured  with 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, the  Entombment.  At  the  sides  are  the  Flagellation 
and  Resurrection.  A  frieze  of  'putti  supporting  medallions 
runs  beneath.  Statuettes  of  Justice,  Charity,  Prudence, 
and  Religion  separate  the  reliefs.  Upon  the  top  are  five 
watchers.  The  upper  sarcophagus  also  rests  on  pillars,  and 
is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Annunciation,  Nativity, 
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and  WorsTiip  of  the  Kings.  This  is  the  work  of  Omodeo. 
But  not  so  the  great  equestrian  statue  of  gilded  wood,  which 
surmounts  the  tomb,  flanked  by  two  female  figures.  It  is 
a  caricature  of  the  Verocchio  at  Venice,  is  the  work  of  an 
unknown  artist,  and  spoils  the  mausoleum.  But  no  reason- 
able man  could  hope  for  more  than  one  unrivalled  master- 
piece of  art  to  keep  his  memory  green,  and  Bartolommeo 
has  two,  Yerocchio's  statue  and  Omodeo's  chapel. 

Far  more  beautiful  than  her  father's  elaborate  tomb  is 
that  of  the  little  daughter  of  liis  old  age,  Medea.  He  placed 
it  in  the  church  of  the  Dominican  monastery  of  S.  Maria  of 
Basella,  which  he  built  to  her  memory  in  1470.  Omodeo 
made  it,  as  his  signature  shows,  and  it  was  removed  here  in 
1842,  when  the  Dominican  House  was  suppressed.  Hie 
jacet  Medea,  Virgo^  are  the  first  words  of  the  epitaph  ;  and 
when  Rio,  the  charming  biographer  of  Colleoni,  says  of  this 
tomb  in  his  Art  Chretien  that  it  is  jpurete  toute  virginale^ 
he  has  given  the  key-note  to  the  delicate  feeling,  which 
hallows  the  whole  work.  The  maiden  is  clad  in  a  robe  of 
rich  embroidery,  which  lies  in  easy  folds  about  her  girlish 
form,  and  completely  hides  the  feet.  An  open  sleeve  re- 
veals her  upper  arm.  A  string  of  jewels  binds  her  curls. 
A  necklace  clasps  her  slender  throat.  Her  hands  are  lightlv 
crossed  upon  her  body.  Her  upturned  face  is  full  of 
maidenly  repose.  She  is  not  beautiful,  but  there  is  charac- 
ter marked  in  the  strong  features.  Four  hundred  years  have 
passed,  and  still  before  Medea's  tomb  we  feel  the  ache  in 
the  old  man's  heart  for  his  child  of  sixteen  years,  and  we 
know  that  the  sculptor  must  have  been  touched  by  his  sor- 
row to  carve  that  monument,  toute  virginale. 

Very  pathetic  is  the  Pieta  carved  in  front  of  the  sarco- 
phagus. The  lifeless  Redeemer  is  mourned  by  two  youth- 
ful and  beautiful  angels.  The  half-length  figure  is  upright, 
but  if  other  signs  of  death  were  wanting  to  show  that  this  is 
not  an  Ecce  Homo  but  a  Fieta,  the  hands  are  so  disposed  us 
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to  call  attention  to  the  gaping  spear-wonnd  in  His  side. 
"  Behold,  and  see  if  there  is  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow," 
it  seems  to  say. 

When  the  tomb  was  removed,  the  skeleton  of  a  small  bird 
was  found  among  the  remains  of  the  little  girl.  It  is  said 
that  her  father  placed  this  favourite  alive  in  her  coffin,  as  a 
mark  of  his  love. 

The  lions'  heads,  joined  by  a  bandlet,  are  one  of  the 
canting  emblems  of  the  family,  Col-leoni.  There  is  another, 
profusely  employed,  which  alludes  to  the  vulgar  meaning  of 
the  name  in  the  provincial  dialect.  Above  are  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  SS.  Catharine  and  Chiara  of  Montefalco. 
With  its  own  sweet  shade  of  diiference,  this  tomb"^  of  Medea 
belongs  to  the  same  rank  as  the  effigy  of  Gaston  de  Foix 
at  Milan,  and  the  tombs  of  Guidarello  Gruidarelli  at  Ravenna, 
Ilaria  del  Carretto  at  Lucca,  and  S.  Cecilia  at  Rome. 

Reverting  to  the  epitaph,  we  notice  that  Bartolommeo 
describes  himself  as  de  Andegavia,  that  is,  of  Anjou,  and 
Captain- Greneral  of  Venice,  the  titles,  one  would  suppose,  of 
which  he  was  most  proud.  The  former  presents  some 
difficulty  until  we  find  that  Rene,  King  of  Anjou,  made 
Bartolommeo  a  member  of  his  family,  in  admiration  of  his 
great  genius,  and  gave  him  leave  to  adopt  his  name  and 
heraldic  bearings.  So,  too,  he  is  sometimes  styled  de 
JBorgogna,  in  consequence  of  similar  honours  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

To  the  left  of  the  altar  is  a  Holy  Family  by  Angelica 
Kaufmann,  in  which  the  little  S.  John  offers  his  lamb  a 
cup  of  water. 

The  Albergo  d'ltalia  is  a  comfortable  house,  built  in  the 
usual  style  of  Italian  inns,  with  all  the  rooms  opening  upon 
balconies  that  run  the  entire  round  of  an  inner  court,  which 
is  cool  with  climbing  greenery,  and  sweet  with  the  scent  of 
oleanders. 

*  Plate  TIL 
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Eiglit  miles  from  Bergamo,  in  the  direction  of  Brescia, 
lies  one  of  tlie  many  interesting  castles  of  N'orth  Italy, 
Malpaga,  the  residence  of  Colleoni  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life.  The  devotion  of  this  venerable  pile  to  the  uses  of 
a  mere  farm-house  is  not  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  frescoes,  which  adorn  the  old  state  rooms  and  the  court- 
yard below,  where  Cariani,  and  Romanino  of  Brescia  were 
employed  to  immortalize  the  chief  incidents  of  the  hero's 
life.  But  although  these  works  of  art  have  severely 
suffered,  and  are  falling  fast  into  decay,  the  chief  architec- 
tural features  of  the  Castle  itself  remain  the  same,  and  its 
forked  battlements,  like  those  of  Rezzonico  or  Corenno,  its 
comer  towers,  one  of  which  frowns  with  an  overhanging 
machicolated  parapet,  its  outer  wall  of  defence,  its  draw- 
bridge and  moat,  are  at  once  objects  of  picturesque  interest, 
and  attest  the  care  with  which  the  former  lords  of  the 
stronghold  safeguarded  themselves  from  their  foes. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

LAKES  OF   ISEO  AND   GARDA,   AND   BRESCIA. 

"  Yet  not  in  vain,  although  in  vain, 
0,  men  of  Brescia  !  on  the  day 
Of  loss  past  hope,  I  heard  you  say 
Your  welcome  to  the  noble  pain. 

You  said  ;  '  Since  so  it  is,  goodbye, 

Sweet  life,  high  hope  ;  but  whatsoe'er 

May  be  or  must,  no  tongue  shall  dare 

To  tell,  *  The  Lombard  feared  to  die.'  " — A.  H.  Clough. 

"That  isthmus,  headland  half,  half  isle, 
"Which  smiled  to  meet  Catullus'  homeward  smile" — 

Aubrey  de  Veke. 

When  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lovely  Lago  d'Iseo,  those 
who  have  a  day  to  spare  and  a  few  additional  francs  at 
command,  should  pay  a  visit  to  that  neglected  scene  of 
beauty.  The  Romans  called  it  Lacus  Sehinus.  It  is  said  to 
owe  its  present  name  to  the  cult  of  the  Egyptian  Isis,  which 
was  in  vogue  at  the  Roman  town  of  Sebum,  now  Iseo,  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake.  Lovere,  the  fascinating  little  town  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  piled  in  picturesque  confusion  from  shore 
to  mountain,  is  a  three  hours'  drive  from  Bergamo,  through 
twenty-six  miles  of  beautiful  country.  As  we  advance,  we 
seem  to  be  drawn  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses, and  to  become  more  and  more  entangled  among 
those  Alpine  spurs,  until  at  last  Lovere,  sentinelled  by  the 
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majestic  peaks  of  Monte  Adamello,  bursts  upon  our  view. 
The  Lago  d'Iseo,  a  sanctuary  withdrawn  among  the 
mysterious  solitudes  of  nature,  is  little  better  known  in  our 
day  than  it  was  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague  after  comparing  it  to  Paradise, 
guarded  by  the  flaming  swords  of  the  immortal  seraphs, 
attributed  its  neglect  to  its  distance  from  a  post  town,  and 
the  insular  spirit  of  the  English,  who  herd  together  and 
avoid  Italians.  Its  abrupt  and  rocky  islands,  its  winding 
straits,  its  romantic  shores,  its  clear  waters  and  exquisite 
reflections,  its  silence  and  seclusion,  its  gleaming  villages, 
at  rare  intervals,  its  ancient  towers  and  their  memories  of 
mediasval  feuds,  and  the  matchless  mountain  forms  in  which 
it  lies  embosomed,  conspire  to  make  it  the  rival  even  of 
queenly  Como. 

There  is  a  deserted,  old  world  look  of  decay  about  Lovere, 
and  its  accommodation  is  of  the  Italian  type  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  Pandolfo  Malatesta, 
Lord  of  Bergamo,  was  greedy  of  Lovere  also.  In  those  days 
to  wish  for  a  thing  was  to  strike  a  prompt  blow  to  get  it. 
So  Pandolfo  attacked  and  seized  the  unresisting  little  town, 
and  then,  lighting  a  candle,  swore  that  all  who  were  left  in 
the  place  by  the  time  it  had  burnt  out,  should  pay  forfeit 
with  their  lives.  Surely  so  short  a  notice  to  qait  and  so 
rapid  a  flitting  as  followed  were  never  known  before. 
Pandolfo's  end  was  gained,  and  he  confiscated  all  the  lands 
and  effects  without  bloodshed  ;  but  Lovere  never  recovered 
its  prosperity. 

Brescia,  sung  by  Catullus  as — 

"  Brixia,  Veronse  mater  amata  mese," 
"  Brescia,  the  beloved  mother  of  my  Verona," 

lies  so  near  to  the  foot  of  the  Lake  by  rail  from  Sarnico, 
and  is  a  city  of  so  much  beauty  and  interest,  that  a  day 
should  be  devoted  to  it.     Absorbed  into  the  Roman  state 
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about  200  B.C.,  it  had  become  in  the  time  of  the  Empire 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Koman  colonies,  a  distinction 
which  only  served  to  aggravate  its  sufferings  during  tlie  in- 
roads of  Goths,  Huns,  and  Lombards.  We  cannot  follow  it 
through  all  its  subsequent  vicissitudes,  but  from  being  a 
free  imperial  citj  under  the  charter  of  Otho  the  Great,  and 
a  member  of  the  Lombard  League,  which  shared  the  glory 
of  restoring  independence  to  Milan,  it  fell  under  the  tyranny 
of  many  masters,  as,  for  example,  Eccelino  of  Padua,  the 
Pallavicini  of  Cremona,  the  Scaligeri  of  Yerona,  and  the 
Torriani  and  Visconti  of  Milan,  until  in  1426  it  passed  into 
the  milder  hands  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  and  so  remained, 
with  a  brief  interval  of  French  rule,  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Brescia  has  well-deserved  its  name 
of  L^armata,  by  its  brave,  though  not  always  successful, 
resistance  to  siege.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Guelph  faction 
at  Cortenuova  in  1238,  Brescia  was  the  first  of  the  cities 
which  closed  their  gates  against  the  Emperor,  Frederic  IL, 
to  feel  the  shock  of  his  resentment.  For  sixty-eight  days  he 
continued  to  beset  and  assault  the  city,  but  his  efforts  were 
futile,  and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 
We  may  count  this  repulse  as  the  beginning  of  the  disasters 
which  steadily  followed  his  career,  until  his  death,  in  1250. 
The  defence  of  Brescia  against  the  Visconti,  who  tried  to 
recover  it  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  history  for  heroism.  Plague  and  famine  were  the  allies  of 
the  bjsiegers,  I  ut  priests  and  friars,  women  and  children, 
fought  side  by  side  with  men-at-arms  on  the  ramparts,  and 
victory  declared  in  favour  of  their  valour. 

It  was  in  the  following  century  that  Brescia  won  its 
crowning,  if  its  saddest  distinction,  as  a  place  of  strength. 
The  treaty  of  Cambray  had  given  Brescia  to  France,  but 
while  in  the  year  1512  the  main  body  of  the  French  army 
under  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  gentil  Due  de  Nemours,  had 
its  hands  full  at  Bologna,  a  force  of  Venetians  under  Andrea 
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Gritii  sarprised  the  city,  drove  the  garrison  into  the  castle, 
and  cut  to  pieces  every  Frenchman  they  found,  a  brutality 
which  was  soon  to  be  repaid  with  interest.  The  Duke 
pressed  to  the  relief  of  his  beleagured  garrison,  and  sum- 
moned  the  city  to  surrender,  promising  life  to  all  if  they 
yielded,  but  threatening  a  general  massacre  if  they  proved 
obstinate.  The  Venetians  replied  to  this  challenge,  that  the 
city  belonged  to  the  Signory  of  Venice,  and  no  Frenchman 
should  again  set  foot  in  it.  Then  began  a  most  deadly 
struggle.  It  was  in  this  assault  that  the  Duke  set  the 
example  of  marching  in  his  socks  down  the  slippery  descent 
from  the  castle  to  the  town.  The  good  knight  sans  loeur  et 
sans  rejjroche,  the  renowned  Pierre  de  Taille,  Chevalier 
de  Bayard,  led  the  forlorn  hope,  and  the  battle  cry  of  the 
French,  "  Bayard,  Bayard  !  "  provoked  Gritti's  remark,  "  I 
think  Bayards  grow  in  France  like  mushrooms  ;  the  cry  in 
every  fight  is  'Bayard  !  '  "  The  first  to  pass  the  rampart. 
Bayard  was  wounded  severely  in  the  thigh  by  a  pike  thrust, 
a  disaster  which  inspired  the  French  with  such  a  thirst  for 
revenge  as  urged  them  on  with  resistless  impetuosity.  !N'o 
deeds  of  heroism  availed  the  defenders,  not  even  the  energy 
of  the  women,  who  threw  stones  and  boiling  water  from  the 
windows  upon  the  French  troops  below.  The  great  square 
was  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  eight  thousand  Venetians, 
and  before  the  close  of  day  the  total  slaughter  comprised 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  dark  page  of  this  episode  is  brightened  by  the  chivalry 
of  Bayard.  Borne  to  the  house  of  a  mother  who  had  two 
fair  daughters,  for  whose  honour  she  was  in  an  agony  of 
anxiety,  he  lent  them  his  protection  against  insult,  and  so 
far  from  claiming  any  of  the  rights  over  them  which  the 
usage  of  the  time  allowed,  he  treated  them  with  brotherly 
courtesy  and  dowered  the  maidens  with  the  ducats  which  their 
mother  proffered  as  their  ransom.  "  Incomparable  flower 
of  chivalry,"  was  her  reply,  "  may  our  Blessed  Saviour  Jesus 
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Christ,  who  suffered  deatli  and  passion  for  all  sinners,  reward 
you  in  this  world  and  the  next."  On  his  departure  the  two 
girls  brought  him  for  keepsakes,  the  one  a  pair  of  bracelets, 
woven  with  her  own  golden  hair,  intertwined  with  gold  and 
silver  thread  ;  tbe  other  a  purse  of  crimson  satin  curiously 
embroidered.  The  bracelets  he  placed  on  his  arms,  and  the 
purse  he  fastened  on  his  sleeve,  vowing  to  wear  them  for  the 
maidens'  love,  as  long  as  they  should  last.  The  end  of  this 
noble  soldier  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  career. 
Thirteen  yeats  later,  not  far  from  Varallo,  at  the  bridge 
between  Romagnano  and  Gattinara,  in  the  Yalsesia,  while 
defending  the  rear  of  the  French  army  on  its  retreat  from 
Rebec  before  the  Imperial  forces  under  the  command  of  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  who  had  turned  traitor  to  his  country, 
Bayard  had  his  spine  shattered  by  a  stone  shot  from  a 
harquebuse.  He  had  himself  propped  against  a  tree,  with 
his  face  to  the  foe,  he  confessed  himself  to  his  squire,  he 
kissed  the  hilt  of  his  sword  for  a  cross,  and  when  the  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon  came  to  ofPer  his  condolences,  the 
Chevalier  replied  with  frank  directness,  "  I  am  not  to  be 
pitied,  who  die  with  my  honour  unsullied  ;  but  you,  who 
are  in  arms  against  your  prince,  your  country,  and  your 
oath."     So  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

Brescia  was  the  birthplace  of  Desiderius,  the  last  of  the 
Lombard  kings,  and  of  the  famous  Algebraist,  who  got  his 
nickname  Tartaglia^  or  the  Stutterer,  from  a  nervous  defect 
contracted  through  injuries  inflicted  upon  him  in  childhood, 
during  the  siege  of  1512  ;  but  the  proudest  name  which 
Brescia  can  boast  is  that  of  Arnaldo,  or  Arnold,  the  Re- 
publican Reformer,  who  died  in  Rome,  a  martyr  to  his 
principles,  in  1155.  A  pupil  of  Abelard,  yet  it  was  not 
from  his  master  that  he  drew  the  inspiration  which  made 
him  for  many  years  the  greatest  force  in  Europe.  But,  a 
poor  monk,  he  dared  to  preach  in  that  age  of  priestly 
ascendancy  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  of  the  sword  to 
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be  wielded  only  bj  the  civil  power,  of  the  renunciation  by 
ecclesiastics  of  wealth,  rank,  avarice,  and  luxur}^,  and  of 
simple,  pure  lives  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
The  first  proclamation  of  this  unpalatable  heresy  was  met 
by  a  Papal  edict,  which,  drove  Arnold  from  Italy  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Zurich,  where  he  won  the  devoted  affection  of  the 
people. 

During  his  exile  he  numbered  among  his  protectors  and 
friends  the  future  Pope  Celestine  II.,  in  the  person  of  Car- 
dinal Guide.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  and  Champion 
of  Orthodoxy,  remonstrated  with  him  for  harbouring  such  a 
heretic,  whose  words,  he  said,  were  as  honey,  though  his 
doctrine  was  as  poison.  He,  nevertheless,  admitted  the 
purity  and  austerity  of  Arnold's  life.  Goaded  by  Bernard's 
invectives,  Arnold  resolved  to  go  to  Rome,  and  there  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den.  Here  in  the  Papal  City  he  denounced 
the  abuses  of  Ecclesiasticism  in  their  own  stronghold,  and 
aroused  the  Romans  to  throw  off  the  secular  yoke  of  the 
Pope,  and  rehabilitate  their  state  in  the  popular  glories  of 
the  old  Republic.  The  revolution  was  accomplished,  though 
not  without  some  violence,  and  for  ten  years,  during  two 
Pontificates,  Arnold  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  Rome.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  S.  Peter,  to  dethrone  Arnold  and  vindicate  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Holy  See,  and  he  found  an  ally  in  no  less  a 
personage  than  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Pope  Adrian  repre- 
sented the  Brescian  as  a  standing  menace  to  all  authority,  the 
Emperor  gave  a  willing  ear,  and  Arnold's  doom  was  sealed. 
He  was  seized,  condemned,  and  early  one  morning  burnt 
alive,  before  the  Romans  were  aware  of  the  tragedy  that  wa» 
being  enacted  in  their  midst.  Too  late,  they  rushed  to  deliver 
their  hero,  but  his  principles  had  sunk  into  the  heart  of  the 
world,  and  become  the  germs  of  greater  revolutions  in  future 
centuries.  A  grain  of  wheat  had  died,  tha.t  it  might  spring 
to  life  again  in  multiplied  power. 
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In  1849  Brescia  gave  many  patriotic  victims  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  A  monument  in  the  Piazza  Vecchia,  raised  by  the 
King  of  Italy  in  1864,  records  their  sufferings  and  martyrdom. 

But  Brescia  has  much  to  show  of  antiquity  and  art.  As 
the  "  broken  column  with  a  buried  base*  "  was  the  index  to 
the  treasures  of  the  Roman  Forum,  so  a  solitary,  half  buried 
Corinthian  shaft  in  Brescia  suggested  the  existence  of  some 
hidden  ruins  below.  Excavation  disclosed  the  Tempie  of 
Hercules,  of  which  the  Cella  is  now  used  as  a  museum. 
Among  the  debris  was  found  a  beautiful  winged  statue  of 
Victory,  in  bronze,  which  alone  repays  a  visit  to  Brescia. 

This  city,  like  Bergamo,  has  its  own  painter,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  great  genius,  is  still  but  little  known  beyond 
his  native  town,  for  want,  says  Lanzi,  of  enjoying  a 
metropolitan  city  for  his  sphere  of  action.  Alessandro 
Buonvicino,  better  known  as  II  Moretto,  lived  and  worked 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  resembled 
Lorenzo  Lotto  in  the  devoutness  of  his  spirit,  fasting  and 
praying  before  he  approached  his  work.  ISTo  doubt  it  is 
to  the  faith  in  which  he  painted,  that  we  owe  the  lofty 
character  of  his  pictures,  so  full  of  holy  calm  and  dignity  of 
feeling.  He  combined  the  best  qualities  of  Titian  and 
Baphael;  the  fine  colouring  of  the  one,  and  the  graceful 
forms  of  the  other.  But  while  learning  much  from  both 
these  great  masters,  he  developed  an  original  style  con- 
spicuous for  refinement  of  taste,  beauty  of  sentiment  and 
delicacy  of  execution.  In  nobility  of  conception  and  lofti- 
ness of  idea  he  surpasses  all  the  Venetian  school,  and  he 
enjoys  such  a  singular  faculty  of  portraying  qualities  of  soul 
in  the  faces  and  gestures  of  his  characters,  that  they  appear 
to  be  living  actors  in  a  drama.  His  treatment  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  relief  given  to  his  figures  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  ground  are  delightful  factors  in  his  work.  Reds  and 
yellows  are  the  dominant  tones  in  his  draperies.  Lanzi  de- 
*  Byron's  "  Childe  Harold. " 
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scribes  liim  as  displa5''ing  an  exact,  diligent  and  delicate  hand, 
"which  appears  to  write  what  it  paints."  Vasari  commends 
his  skill  in  imitating  velvet,  satin,  cloth  of  gold  or  silver ; 
but  this  is  faint  praise  to  bestow  upon  such  a  man. 

The  chnrches  of  Brescia  are  a  gallery  of  the  works  of 
Moretto.  He  is  perhaps  seen  at  his  best  in  S.  Clemente, 
where  his  Assumption,  over  the  High  Altar,  is  his  noblest 
work.  The  saints  below  are  Dominic,  Florian,  Clement, 
Catharine,  and  the  Magdalen. 

In  the  same  church  are  the  Five  Virgins,  Cecilia  with 
her  organ,  Lucia,  carrying  her  eyes  in  a  dish,  Agatha  with 
her  breasts,  Agnes  with  her  lamb,  and  Barbara  ;  S.  Ursula 
and  her  companions  ;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  adored  by  SS. 
Paul  and  Jerome,  with  SS.  Catherine  and  Chiara;  Melchi- 
zedek  bringing  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham.  Moretto  is 
fitly  buried  in  this  church,  with  his  masterpieces  for  monu- 
ment. In  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  dei  Miracoli  he  has 
a  remarkably  fine  picture,  painted  in  1632,  which  cannot  fail 
to  remind  us  of  the  manner  of  Titian.  S.  Nicholas  presents 
to  the  Virgin  two  orphan  boys  of  the  noble  family  of 
Roncaglia,  and  she  in  turn  points  them  out  to  the  notice 
of  her  child,  who  rests  in  her  lap.  In  S.  Francesco  we 
find  S.  Margaret  between  SS.  Francis  and  Jerome.  The 
Duomo  Vecchio,  SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celso,  S.  Giovanni 
Evangelista,  S.  Maria  Calchera,  the  Museo  Civico  and  the 
Archbishop's  palace  contain  numerous  works  of  the  same 
painter.  The  best  of  these  is  in  the  Museo  Civico  in  a  room 
entered  from  the  court  below.  The  Madonna  with  her  child 
is  seen  in  the  clouds ;  beneath  are  four  saints.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  paintings  in  the  Vatican  is  by  Moretto. 

Brescia  boasts  another  native  painter  of  excellence,  Homa- 
nino,  who  flourished  here  about  1540.  Lanzi  says  that  ho 
had  grandeur  of  composition,  energy  of  expression,  and  a 
capacity  for  genius  that  embraced  every  variety  of  subject. 
The  best  specimen  of  his  work  is  that  at  S.  Maria  Calchera 
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of  S.  Apollonius,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  administering  the  Enclia- 
rist  to  a  kneeling  crowd. 

In  the  third  sala  of  the  Museo  Civico  is  a  little  gem  by 
E-affaelle,  Fax,  vohiscum.  The  Risen  Saviour,  crowned  with 
thorns,  lifts  his  hand  in  blessing.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  work  of  Raffaelle's,  which  gives  such  a  pure  and  lofty 
impression  of  his  genius  as  this  small,  obscure  picture.  In 
the  fresh  young  vigour  of  the  Redeemer's  body,  formed  for 
all  joy,  yet  chastened  by  all  pain ;  in  the  sympathy  with  all 
human  sorrow,  won  by  his  own  experience  and  written  in 
vivid  characters  upon  his  face ;  in  the  deep  earnest  eyes, 
whi-ch  utter  the  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  in  language  more 
eloquent  than  words,  there  is  marked  a  high  tide  of  the 
painter's  spiritual  power,  an  intensity  of  inspiration,  a  con- 
centrated force  of  feeling,  which  set  an  infinite  distance 
between  this  miniature  painting  and  almost  any  of  his  pic- 
tures of  world-wide  fame. 

In  this  gallery  are  Thorwaldsen's  sculptures  of  "  Night 
and  Morning  "  and  "  Ganymede."  Brescia  boasts  two  tine 
instances  of  Titian's  work,  in  the  Churches  of  S.  Afra  and 
SS.  Nazzaro  and  Celso. 

About  twenty-five  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Brescia,  high  in  an 
entanglement  of  hills  upon  the  road  to  Riva,  lies  the  little 
Lago  d'Idro,  the  Lacus  Brigantiiius  of  Pliny,  not  the  least 
beautiful,  though  the  most  unknown  of  Korth  Italian  waters. 

Still  farther  east  stretch  the  broad  blue  waters  of  the 
majestic  Grarda ;  as  seen  from  Desenzano  or  Sermione,  "  a 
silvery,  sleeping  haze  of  hill,  and  cloud,  and  heaven,  and 
clear  waves,  bathed  in  modulated  azure."*  The  Lago  di 
Garda  is  the  Lacus  Benacus  of  Virgil  and  Claud  ian,  and 
calm  as  it  sleeps  just  now,  an  hour  hence  it  may  justify 
the  former  poet's  language — 

'*  teque 
"  Fluctibus  et  frenitu  assurgens,  Benace,  marino  ; 

*  J.  A.  Symonds'  "Studies  and  Sketches  in  Italy." 
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for  it  is  often  lashed  by  sudden  squalls  of    wind  into    a 
tumultuous  sea,  which  subsides  again  as  quickly  as  it  rose. 

The  peninsula  of  Sirmio  is  beautifully  apostrophized  by 
the  Veronese  Catullus,  upon  his  return  from  the  East,  in 
some  of  his  most  graceful  lines, "^  beginning, — 

*'  Paene  insularam,  Sirmio,  insulariimque 
Ocelle  " 

and  thus  translated  by  Moore  : 

"  Sweet  Sirmio  !   thou,  the  very  eye 

Of  all  peninsulas  and  isles 

That  in  our  lakes  of  silver  lie, 

Or  sleep,  enwreathed  by  Neptune's  smiles, 


' '  How  gladly  back  to  thee  I  fly  ! 

Still  doubting,  asking,  '  can  it  be 
That  I  have  left  Bithynia's  sky, 
And  gaze  in  safety  upon  thee  ? '  " 

"  0,  what  is  happier  than  to  find 

Our  hearts  at  ease,  our  perils  past  ; 

When,  anxious  long,  the  lightened  mind 

Lays  down  its  load  of  care  at  last ; 

"  When,  tired  with  toil  o'er  land  and  deep. 
Again  we  tread  the  welcome  floor 
Of  our  own  home,  and  sink  to  sleep 
On  the  long-wished-for  bed  once  more. 

•*  This,  this  it  is,  that  pays  alone 

The  ills  of  all  life's  former  track. 
Shine  out,  my  beautiful,  my  own 
Sweet  Sirmio  !  greet  thy  master  back. 

"  And  thou,  fair  lake,  whose  water  quaft'o 
The  light  of  heaven  like  Lydia'a  sea. 

Rejoice,  rejoice, let  all  that  laughs 

Abroad,  at  home,  laugh  out  for  me." 

At  its  southern  end  the  lake  spreads  itself  out  in  a  broad 
basin  some   ten  miles   wide,  but  towards  the  north  it  con- 

*  Cat.  xxxi. 
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tracts  to  a  narrow  strip  between  the  frowning  precipices  of 
high,  mountains.  As  we  sail  along,  there  are  islands,  and 
promontories,  and  castles  and  villages,  and  brilliant  per- 
golas, and  vivid  lemon  groves  to  delight  the  eye  and  detain 
the  artist.  The  Austrian  Riva,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  is  a 
favourite  lounge  in  spring,  and  mild  enough  even  for  winter 
residence.  The  mountains  around  Iliva  are  fine.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  majestic  cliffs  rise  sheer  from  the 
water ;  along  the  eastern  bank  the  hills  slope  more  gradu- 
ally, like  the  Screes  at  Wastwater,  unbroken  into  any 
picturesque  shapes.  The  mountain  forms  to  the  north, 
behind  Riva,  have  a  strongly  marked  individuality,  but  the 
ranges  divide  without  disclosing  depths  of  beauty  beyond 
or  giant  peaks  towering  in  the  distance,  which  is  generally 
the  fascinating  feature  of  an  approach  to  the  Alps. 

Riva  is  quieter  and  more  unsophisticated  than  the  popular 
resorts  on  the  Lakes  of  Como  and  Maggiore.  The  colour  of 
the  water  in  the  Bay  resembles  the  sea  at  Capri  in  its 
wonderful  hues  of  green,  and  blue,  and  opal.  At  noon  a 
strong,  fresh  breeze  sets  in  from  the  South  with  singular 
regularity.  It  sweeps  up,  gradually  rippling  the  placid 
surface  of  the  lake,  until  in  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
the  water  is  covered  with  crested  waves. 

The  Sole  d'Oro  is  a  charming  hotel,  outside  the  town. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  garden,  with  innumer- 
able shady  nooks  and  arbours  fitted  with  tables  and  chairs, 
cool  avenues  under  the  vine  pergolas,  and  a  pleasant  pro- 
menade along  the  water's  edge,  only  accessible  at  the  head 
of  the  lake  from  this  garden.  In  May  there  is  a  profusion 
of  roses,  moss,  tea,  cjloire  de  Dijon,  delicious  in  form  and 
fragrance,  such  as  one  cannot  imagine  in  England.  They 
bloom  by  the  million.  By  night  the  countless  myriads  of 
fireflies,  darting,  sailing,  flashing,  steadily  burning,  illumin- 
ate the  scene  with  their  soft  lamps  of  green  and  golden 
light. 
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But  Riva  lacks  just  those  attractions  whicli  endear 
the  Lake  of  Como  to  those  who  but  imperfectly  know  it. 
The  mountains  of  Como,  as  seen  from  Cadenabbia  or  Bel- 
lagio,  offer  a  great  variety  of  shape  and  hue.  Some  are 
luxuriantly  clothed  with  verdure  half-way  to  the  summit ; 
others  are  of  rock,  that  at  sunset  reflects  the  most  brilliant 
colours  of  crimson,  and  purple,  and  gold.  Then,  too,  one 
of  the  chief  joys  on  Como  consists  in  rowing  from  bay  to 
bay,  finding  inlets  and  coves  abounding  with  ferns  and 
creepers  drooping  into  the  water,  and  fresh  surprises  of 
beauty,  near  and  far,  wherever  one  chooses  to  turn.  At 
the  upper  end  of  Garda  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  coast- 
line of  any  beauty,  and  boating  is  comparatively  rare. 
There  are  fine  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  one 
along  the  western  cliffs ;  but  the  shadeless  roads  make 
walking  a  great  fatigue,  except  in  winter.  I^Tevertheless, 
Lago  di  Garda  has  its  votaries,  who  give  it  the  palm  over 
all  other  lakes,  and  those  do  well  who  enrich  their  store  of 
experiences  by  a  visit  to  Biva  and  form  a  judgment  for 
themselves. 

Peschiera,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  one  of  the  great 
fortresses  of  the  famous  Quadrilateral.  Within  half  an 
hour  lies  classic  Verona,  superb  in  situation  and  rich  in 
architectural  art.  Its  ancient  Arena,  the  monumental  tombs 
of  the  Scaligeri  and  other  men  of  renown,  and  the  Church 
of  San  Zenone,  are  enough  to  raise  Verona  into  the  first 
rank  of  interest  to  the  intellio-ent  traveller. 
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MILAN. 

"  Welcome  to  Milan  ! '' — Two  Gentlemen,  of  Verona. 

The  cathedral  at  Milan,  like  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  seen 
to  advantage  only  from  a  distance.  The  journey  from 
Bergamo  across  the  Lombard  plain  affords  the  desired 
opportunity.  No  nearer  point  of  view  gives  such  an  im- 
pression of  its  grandeur  and  symmetry.  From  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  incongruous  facade 
unduly  exaggerate  the  -svidth  of  the  building ;  the  central 
spire  recedes  so  far  as  to  be  almost  lost,  and  as  a  result  the 
total  effect  is  squat  and  square.  But  although  it  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  the  highest  criticism,  this  pile  of  gleaming 
marble,  with  its  airy  pinnacles  and  fretted  battlements,  its 
flying  buttresses  and  throng  of  saints,  will  always  have  a 
special  charm  for  the  popular  imagination.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  city  there  is  no  more  pleasing  view  of  the 
Duomo  than  the  one  from  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele. 
The  eye  is  led  up  at  once  from  .the  red  roofs  of  the  houses 
to  the  white  minarets  of  the  apse,  from  the  apse  to  the 
cupola,  and  from  the  cupola  to  the  spire  with  an  uninter- 
rupted sense  of  height  and  grace ;  and  when  the  setting  sun 
kisses  all  the  marble  into  one  rosy  blush,  the  entire  effect  is 
that  of  a  delicate  beauty  difficult  to  be  surpassed. 

Milan  is  a  city  to  stir  feeling  to  its  depths.     Once  the 
rival  of  Rome  in  wealth  and  importance,  it  was  the  seat  of 
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tTie  Imperial  Court,  the  Athens  of  the  West,  the  Nurse  of 
Genius,  the  Patron  of  the  Arts.  But  its  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alpine  barrier  exposed  it  to  terrible  vicissitudes. 
It  was  the  first  golden  prize  to  tempt  the  avarice  of  invading 
barbarians.  Huns  and  Goths  sacked  it  and  then  trampled 
it  under  foot.  Like  spoilt  children,  thej  destroyed  what 
they  could  not  use.  The  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in 
revenge  for  its  Guelphic  sympathies,  laid  it  in  ruins,  sparing 
only  its  churches,  so  that  this  ancient  city  has  few  relics  to 
show  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century. 

The  sufferings  of  half  a  hundred  sieges,  and  all  the 
inhuman  horrors  consequent  upon  having  been  thirty  times 
taken  by  storm,  draw  our  hearts  towards  Milan.  Yet  of  all 
its  experiences,  Gallic,  Eoman  or  Barbarian,  Republican 
or  Imperial,  under  Torriani,  Visconti,  Sforza,  French, 
Spaniard  or  Austrian,  none  appeals  to  us  so  profoundly  as 
that  heroic  self-deliverance  in  1848,  when  the  citizens,  almost 
unarmed,  drove  out  the  Austrian  garrison,  and  won  a  brief 
respite  from  the  foreign  yoke,  which  had  been  borne  for 
three  unbroken  centuries. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  Milan  will 
serve  to  fix  its  several  epochs  in  our  minds,  and  perhaps 
help  to  unfold  the  process,  by  which  it  has  become  "  the 
Moral  Capital  of  Italy."  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  misty 
legends  of  a  dim  •  antiquity.  When  the  Romans  annexed 
that  part  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Gallia  Cis-Alpina, 
more  than  two  centuries  before  Christ,  Milan  was  already  a 
prosperous  town  of  the  Insubrians.  In  B.C.  49  it  was  en- 
franchised as  a  Roman  Municipium  under  the  Lex  Julia,  by 
which  its  people  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizenship.  Under  the  Empire  it  became  the 
northern  capital,  and  rivalled  Rome  in  splendour  and  import- 
ance. At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  Maximian 
fixed  his  Court  here,  and  it  was  the  birthplace  of  two 
Emperors,  Didius  Julianus  and  Septimius  Geta. 
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Under  Ambrose,  the  Imperial  Prastor,  who  was  elected 
Bishop  by  popular  acclaim  in  374  a.d.,  Milan  rose  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  intellectual  life  in  the  West.  But  it  was  also 
the  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  invasions  from  the  North. 
Attila  sacked  the  citj  452  a.d.  The  Visigoths,  under  Uraia, 
plundered  it  again  in  539. 

Alboin,  with  his  Longbeards,  took  it  in  568.  After  two 
centuries  of  Lombard  rule,  Charlemagne,  in  773,  carried 
into  captivity  his  father-in-law,  Desiderius,  the  last  of  the 
Lombard  Kings,  merged  Italy  in  his  dominions,  and  was 
crowned  Emperor  at  Rome  in  799,  as  successor  to  the 
Imperial  Csesars.  This  was  the  source  of  endless  troubles 
for  Italy.  German  Kings  claimed  to  be  Roman  Emperors, 
but  ruled  Italy  through  vassals,  who  became  petty  despots 
in  their  respective  states.  In  the  tenth  century  Otho  I. 
tried  to  remedy  this  evil  by  creating  a  number  of  free 
cities,  of  which  Milan  was  one.  The  Imperial  authority 
was  delegated  to  the  Bishops,  who  deputed  the  civil  power 
to  ofhcers,  called  Visconti. 

This  policy  ended  in  the  growth  of  a  national  popular 
party  under  the  name  of  Guelph,  radically  hostile  to  the 
foreign  Imperial  power,  known  as  G-hibelline.  The  origin 
of  the  names  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  is  as  difficult  to  discern 
as  that  of  Whig  and  Tory.*  The  probable  explanation  is, 
that  Ghibelline  is  derived  from  Wiebling,  a  stronghold  of 
the  Frank  Emperors,  and  Guelph  from  Welfo,  Welfe  or 
Wolf,  a  common  family  name  of  the  rival  house  of  Bavaria, 
whose  quarrels  created  two  factions,  with  the  respective 
battle  cries  of  Wiebling  and  Wolf  .f  But  whatever  the  origin 
of  the  terms,  Ghibelline  became  in  Italy  the  name  for  the 
partisans,  Guelph  for  the  opponents  of  the  Empire.  The 
Papacy  was  naturally  opposed  to  Imperial  interference,  there- 
fore the  Guelph  was  for  the  Pope,  the  Ghibelline  against  him. 

*  Cf.  Muratori's  It.  Ant.  Diss.  LI.,  where  he  writes  "Wighsand  Torries." 
t  Cf.  Muratori's  Annali  d'ltalia,  anno  1138,  and  Diss.  LI.  It.  Ant. 
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The  Ghibelline  nobles  had  wealth,  power,  rank,  supremacy, 
and  they  wished  to  keep  them.  The  people,  with  nothing 
to  lose,  had  all  these  advaiitages  to  gain,  and  Avere  conse- 
quently found  in  the  Guelphic  ranks.  Broadly,  then,  the 
nobles  of  Italy  were  Ghibelline,  or  supporters  of  the  Im- 
perial supremacy,  in  opposition  to  the  Pope.  The  people 
were  Guelph,  or  supporters  of  the  Pope,  advocates  of  the 
independence  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  hostile  to  the 
Empire  and  its  adherents. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Milan  was  so  violently  Guelphic 
as  to  draw  down  upon  herself  complete  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  Frederic  Barbarossa.  On  Palm  Sunday,  1162, 
he  left  the  city  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  In  1167,  a  union 
of  free  cities,  called  the  Lombard  League,  was  created  to 
resist  the  Empire.  Its  representatives  met  at  Pontida, 
between  Lecco  and  Bergamo.  Milan  was  rebuilt,  the 
Emperor  defied.  In  1176  her  independence  was  for  a  time 
secured  by  the  rout  of  Frederic  at  Legnano,  but  it  was  soon 
lost  again.  In  1240  the  Torriani  were  raised  to  power 
through  their  Guelphic  sympathies,  and  ruled  Milan  until 
1311,  with  the  exception  of  the  interregnum  of  Ottone  and 
Matteo  Yisconti  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleone  della 
Torre.  In  consequence  of  the  unpopularity  of  Napoleone, 
the  Torriani  were  superseded  by  the  Ghibelline  Visconti, 
who  were  dominant  without  interruption  from  1311  to 
1447. 

Upon  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria  Yisconti,  who  left  no 
legitimate  heirs,  the  Republican  form  of  Government,  styled 
Ambrosian,  was  revived  under  the  direction  of  four  distin- 
guished citizens,  Trivulzio,  Bossi,  Lampugnani,  and  Cotta, 
August  14,  1447,  and  reinforced  by  the  arms  of  the  con- 
dottieri,  who  had  served  under  the  late  Duke,  among  whom 
Francesco  Sforza  was  the  most  brilliant,  and  regarded  as  the 
most  patriotic.  He  had  married  Filippo's  daughter,  Bianca, 
and  now  used  his  position  of  trust  and  power  in  the  State 
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to  climb  to  sole  authority,  by  a  series  of  steps  as  perfidious  ' 
as  they  were  masterly.  On  February  26,  1450,  the  gates  of 
Milan  were  opened  to  him,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Duke.  His 
family  held  the  reins  of  power  until  1500,  when  Ludovico 
II  Moro  was  carried  into  captivity  by  the  French.  After 
sundry  vicissitudes,  in  which  the  French  and  Sforzas  alter- 
nately held  Milan,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  in  1535,  and  remained  a  Spanish  possession  until 
1713,  when  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  ceded  to  Austria. 
The  character  of  the  Spanish  rule  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
proverb  which  says,  1  ininistri  del  re  di  Sjpagna  in  Sicilia 
rosiccMavano,  a  NapoU  mangiavano,  a  Milano  divoravano. 

In  1796  the  army  of  the  French  Republic  under  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  occupied  Milan,  as  may  be  learnt  from  a 
tablet  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  S.  Damiano,  by  the  Naviglio, 
which  records  that  it  marks  the  house  where  Napoleon 
lodged  upon  his  first  entrance  into  Milan  with  the  Republi- 
can army.  May  15,  1796.  Eight  years  later,  this  Republican 
General  placed  the  Iron  Crown  of  the  kings  of  Italy  upon 
his  head,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  reciting  the  ancient 
formulary  of  coronation,  Dieu  me  la  donnait ;  gare  a  qui  la 
touche. 

In  1814  the  treaty  of  Vienna  dashed  the  hopes  of  the 
Milanese  for  independence  by  restoring  Lombardy  to 
Austria.  In  1848,  after  years  of  discontent,  ferment,  and 
repeated  risings,  the  Milanese  expelled  the  Austrian  garri- 
son, which  returned  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert. 
In  1859  Magenta  and  Solferino,  won  by  the  French  and 
Piedmontese,  gave  Lombardy  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  who 
then  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy. 
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S.  AMBROSE. 

'*  Then  up  arose  a  man  of  matchlesse  might, 
And  wondrous  wit  to  manage  high  aflfayres. " — Spenseb. 

There  are  three  names  which  confer  a  conspicuous  lustre 
upon  Milan   and  are  inseparably  associated  with  its  history, 
though  not  one  of  them  is  that  of  a  Milanese.  We  begin  with 
Ambrose,  one  of  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church.     Of 
noble  birth  and   liberal  culture,  while  holding  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  province,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  still 
unbaptised,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  vacant  Bishopric 
of  Milan,  a  see  extending  from  Genoa  to  Chur,*  to  which  he 
had  been  chosen' by  popular  acclamation.     His  character  had 
already  endeared  him  to  the  people,  and  the  singular  wisdom 
with  which  he  strove  to  calm  the  angry  passions  of  the  rival 
parties,   supporting  respectively  the    Arian    and    Orthodox 
candidates  for  episcopal  oflBce,  seemed  to  point  him  out  as 
the  one  man  for  the  post,  and  subsequent  events  justified  the 
instinct.     In  this  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  Chris- 
tianity was  threatened  by  several  grave    perils.      The  old 
religion  was  not  extinct.     A  judicious  breath  might  fan  the 
embers  into   a  flame  again,  and  dominant  Paganism  meant 
renewed  persecutions  of    the    Church.     Those   who   would 
know  the  full  force  of  malignant  intolerance  wrapped  up  in 
the  heart  of  Paganism,  should  visit  the  round  church  of  S. 
Stefano  in  Rome,  and  study  its  gallery  of  horrors,  depicting 

*  Synodal  Letter  of  Archbishop  S.  Eusebius  to  S.  Leo. 
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ttie  sufferings  of  early  Christendom  at  the  hands  of  the 
state  religion.  It  was  with  such  possibilities  staring  him  in 
the  face  that  Ambrose  used  his  powerful  influence  to  per- 
suade the  Emperor  to  withdraw  state  endowments  from 
idolatry,  and  opposed  with  might  and  main  the  eloquent 
appeal  of  Symmachus  to  restore  the  statue  of  Victory  to  the 
Roman  Senate  house. 

The  Arian  heresy  formed  another  danger  to  Christianity. 
It  divided  the  Church  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  the 
strength  which  should  have  been  united  against  heathenism 
and  vice,  was  exhausted  by  internal  dissension.  The  Roman 
empire  was  tottering  to  ruin.  The  barbarians  were  turning 
the  tables  against  their  masters  by  carrying  war  into  their 
country.  If  the  Church  was  not  a  unity  with  one  clear 
voice  and  aim,  what  power  was  left  to  save  the  world  from 
lapsing  into  centuries  of  blank  barbarism  ?  And  so  it  was, 
that  when  the  Empress  Justina  asked  for  a  Church  in  Milan, 
in  which  to  hold  her  Arian  services,  Ambrose  refused  with 
the  famous  words,  "  The  Emperor  is  in  the  Church  and  of 
the  Church,  but  not  above  the  Church." 

Sentenced  to  banishment,  he  took  refuge  in  his  church 
and  palace,  and  there  taught  the  people  who  joined  him,  to 
relieve  the  tedium  and  anxiety  of  the  nine  days'  blockade,  by 
that  antiphonal  psalm  singing,  which  has  become  the  use  of 
Christendom.  His  opponents  dared  not  risk  the  popular  fury 
by  the  aid  of  force,  and  Ambrose  was  left  master  of  the 
situation.  No  one  can  help  regretting  that  the  Archbishop 
condemned  Theodosius  for  punishing  certain  Christians,  who 
had  wrecked  a  sectarian  meeting  place  in  an  Eastern  city  ; 
but  no  more  unjust  calumny  was  ever  written  than  that 
contained  in  the  following  lines  by  Mr.  Lowell, — 

"  Then  Ambrose  said,  '  All  those  shall  die 
The  Eternal  Death,  who  believe  not  as  I,' 
And  some  were  boiled,  some  burned  in  fire, 
Some  sawn  in  twain,  that  his  heart's  desire 
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For  the  good  of  men's  souls  might  be  satisfied 
By  the  drawing  of  all  to  the  righteous  side." 

So  far  from  this  being  true,  Ambrose,  witb.  Martin,  Bisbop 
of  Tours,  most  vebemently  protested  against  tbe  execution 
of  Priscilian  for  beresj,  in  Aquitaine,  and  refused  to  bold 
communion  "witb  tbose  wbo  bad  given  countenance  to  tbe 
deed.  If  an  instance  of  burning,  sawing  or  boiling  beretics 
could  be  adduced  against  Ambrose,  Gibbon  would  not  bave 
failed  to  enter  it  in  bis  brief.  Tbe  traditions  of  bis  intoler- 
ance towards  Jews  and  persecution  of  Arians  are  of  com- 
paratively modern  date,  and  contradict  tbe  historic  records 
of  bis  time.  Tbe  expression  of  fierce  anger  upon  bis  face, 
and  tbe  scourge  brandished  in  bis  hand,  which  in  later  times, 
figure  so  prominently  in  the  portraiture  of  tbe  Saint,  were 
but  the  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  when  persecution 
bad  become  part  of  tbe  system  of  Western  Christianity. 
The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  but  the  Archbishop's 
own  words  confute  the  slander.  "The  priest's*  tyranny,'' 
he  said,  "  is  bis  own  weakness.  The  arms  with  which  Christ 
invested  me  are  fasting,  prayer,  and  mercy."  Cantu  f  says, 
"  When  on  the  walls  and  on  the  famous  standard,  you  see 
S.  Ambrose  depicted  with  stormy  countenance,  and  scourge 
in  hand,  and  even  on  horseback  in  the  act  of  slaying  Arians ; 
when  you  bear  that  their  blood  ran  in  rivers  opposite  S. 
Stefano  ;  that  S.  Nazaro  Pietra  Santa  takes  its  name  from 
the  stone  at  which  be  mounted  bis  horse  when  he  pursued 
them  to  Varese,  where  he  raised  the  Madonna  del  Monte  in 
memory  of  their  total  extermination,  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  it,  and  remember  that  he  would  not  admit  to  bis  com- 
munion the  Spanish  Bisbop  Itacius,  w^ho  had  caused  tbe 
death  of  the  heresiarch  Priscilian." 

VerrijJ  again,  traces  the  origin  of  the  representation  of 
S.  Ambrose  as  a  fierce  persecutor  to  the  battle  of  ParabiagO; 
*  Letters  of  S.  Ambrose.  +  Storia  di  Milano,  p.  52. 

Z  Storia  di  Milano,  vol.  i.  p.  227- 
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where  the  Saint  was  popularly  believed  to  have  appeared 
and  fonght  for  Azone  Yisconti  against  his  rival  Lodrisio. 
"  All  the  portraits  of  S.  Ambrose,"  says  the  historian,  "which 
arm  him  with  the  scourge,  are  later  than  3  339,  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Parabiago.  On  the  strength  of  this  traditional 
vision,  our  wise,  prudent  and  most  humane  pastor  began  to 
be  depicted  with  a  face  full  of  rage  and  in  the  act  of  plying 
his  lash  ;  even  the  indecency  was  committed  of  setting  him, 
dressed  in  canonicals,  upon  a  horse  in  full  career,  his  hand 
armed  with  a  whip,  and  so  putting  an  army  to  flight,  and 
trampling  under  foot  the  fallen  soldiers.  The  people  made 
it  out,  that  this  signified  the  war  of  S.  Ambrose  with  the 
Arians,  against  whom  the  saintly  bishop  took  up  no  other 

weapons  than  tolerance,  charity,  example  and  prayer 

In  the  Milanese  coins,  the  first  which  bear  this  rage  of  the 
schoolmaster  are  later  by  fifteen  years  than  the  battle  of 
Parabiago,  while  those  in  my  possession  of  Azone,  Luchino 
and  Giovanni  (Visconti),  have  S.  Ambrose  in  the  act  of 
Benediction."  Elsewhere  he  says,  that  the  only  arms  used  by 
S.  Ambrose  were  "  the  word  which  persuades,  the  example 
which  persuades  still  more,  and  the  tender  brotherly  love, 
with  which  our  blessed  pastor  was  distinguished." 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  Yerri  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  S.  Ambrose  is  never  represented  as  a  persecutor  armed 
with  the  scourge  prior  to  1339,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
rude  sculpture  in  the  Corso  di  Porta  Romana.  commemora- 
tive of  the  defeat  of  F.  Barbarossa,  in  which  S.  Ambrose 
is  represented  as  scourging  Jews  and  Arians  out  of  the 
city,  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  date  of 
that  event;  or  that  the  words  Amhrosius,  Ariani,  and 
Judcei  are  a  later  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  picture.  The 
spirit  of  persecution  had  already  entered  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  become  so  entirely  part  of  its  recognized 
temper,  that  it  was  unable  to  think  of  its  truest  spiritual 
ancestors  without  crediting  them  with  its  own  degei^erate  feel- 
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ings  and  crnel  methods.  As  to  S.  Ambrose's  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  Count  Giulini  in  his  memoirs  says,  that  this  is 
absolutely  untrue,  as  it  is  matter  of  history  that  the  Jews 
possessed  their  synagogue  undisturbed  in  Milan  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Archbishop. 

But  a  worse  danger  still  threatened  Christianity,  and  that 
was  the  crushing  weight  of  Imperial  patronage.  Since 
despotic  Emperors  had  adopted  the  Christian  Faith  there 
was  a  fear  lest  the  Church  should  become  their  obsequious 
vassal.  Then,  wrong,  cruelty  and  vice  would  rule  in  its 
name,  and  what  Christianity  was  upon  the  throne,  it  would 
soon  be  among  the  people.  Ambrose  had  courage  and  moral 
force  enough  to  win  the  day  for  the  independence  of  the 
Church,  and  to  establish  the  equal  claims  of  its  morality 
upon  sovereign  and  people.  The  most  eminent  instance  is 
found  in  his  refusal  to  admit  Theodosius  within  the  church 
without  a  public  expression  of  his  penitence  for  the  massacre 
at  Thessalonica,  In  a  popular  broil  some  lives  had  been 
lost  and  one  of  the  emperor's  officers  maltreated.  A  man  of 
sudden  and  violent  passions,  he  gave  orders  for  a  general 
massacre,  and  before  the  edict  could  be  countermanded 
seven  thousand  helpless  citizens  were  butchered.  Ambrose 
relentlessly  applied  to  the  despot  of  iron  will  and  boundless 
power,  the  same  rules  as  would  have  been  enforced  against 
the  humblest  subject.  He  was  of  the  same  fibre  as  N^athan, 
John  the  Baptist,  John  Knox,  Stephen  Langton,  and  Judge 
Gascoigne. 

"Plate  sin  with  gold 
And  the  strong  arm  of  justice  hurtless  breaks. 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy  straw  doth  pierce  it."* 

This  he  knew  full  well,  and  he  would  none  of  it.     In  his 

eyes  there  was  not  one  righteousness  for  the  sovereign  and 

another  for  the  citizen.     His  firmness  demands  the  gratitude 

*  King  Lear,  Act  iv.  so.  vi. 
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of  all  liberal  minds  that  crave  equal  justice  for  all.  Theo- 
dosius  died  in  his  arms,  and  the  last  words  of  Ambrose 
himself  are  worth  remembering ;  "  I  have  not  so  lived  among 
you  as  to  be  ashamed  to  live  ;  I  have  so  good  a  Master  that 
I  am  not  afraid  to  die."     And  so  he  died,  397  a.d. 

In  the  pictures  of  S.  Ambrose,  the  beehive  alludes  to  the 
tradition  that  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  upon  his  face  in 
infancy.  The  triple  scourge  in  his  hand  suggests  the  energy 
with  which  his  Trinitarian  principles  drove  out  the  Arian 
heresy.  The  Basilica  which  he  founded,  and  which  now 
bears  his  name,  is  the  only  monument  in  Milan,  which  we  can 
connect  with  the  lifetime  of  the  great  Archbishop.  The 
Ambrosian  Library  was  so  named  in  his  honour,  as  was  also 
the  Ambrosian  Republic,  by  which  style  the  State  of  Milan 
was  called  after  the  Lordship  of  the  Visconti. 
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CHAPTER   XXIT. 

LEONARDO    DA    VINCI. 

"Most  profound  in  his  art." — Shakespeare. 

The  second  great  name  which,  we  inseparably  link  with 
Milan,  is  that  of  the  immortal  artist,  Leonardo  da  Yinci. 
He  was  born,  an  illegitimate  child,  at  Vinci  in  Yal  d'Arno  in 
1452,  and  bronght  up  in  his  father's  house  upon  an  equality 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  From  childhood  he  proved 
himself  to  be  the  owner  of  talents  extraordinary  both  in 
number  and  power.  In  music,  poetry,  painting,  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science  he  was  a  master  at  twenty  years 
of  age  ;  and  when  his  father  showed  some  of  his  drawings 
to  his  old  friend  Andrea  Yerrocchio,  no  mean  artist  himself, 
that  able  critic  was  so  astounded  at  their  power,  that  he  not 
only  advised  Leonardo  to  be  educated  for  the  pursuit  of  art, 
but  gladly  took  him  into  his  studio  at  Florence,  there  to 
teach  him  as  one  of  his  own  children  the  whole  mystery  of 
his  profession. 

Of  Leonardo's  works  during  this  early  period,  the  only 
one  extant  is  the  Medusa's  head  in  the  Uffizzi.  The 
Madonna  della  Caraffa,  highly  valued  by  Clement  YIL  and 
seen  in  the  Borghese  as  late  as  1846,  has  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. Leonardo,  however,  seems  to  have  found  little 
honour  in  his  own  country.     Lorenzo  de'  Medici  missed  his 
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chance  of  attacliing  to  himself  the  most  brilliant  genius  of 
his  time,  and  in  1481,  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  Leonardo 
wrote  to  Ludovico  Sforza,  then  Regent,  and  later,  Duke  of 
Milan,  offering  him  his  services,  which  he  recounts  in  a  list 
so  wide  and  varied,  and  with  so  much  confidence  as  to  seem 
at  first  the  boast  of  conceit  and  egotism.  In  this  remark- 
able letter  he  claims  for  himself  the  most  advanced  skill  in 
engineering,  military  and  naval,  offensiv^e  and  defensive,  and 
the  possession  of  valuable  secrets  in  the  construction  and 
use  of  novel  artillery  ;  he  is  an  architect  and  civil  engineer  ; 
a  sculptor  in  marble,  bronze  and  terra  cotta ;  in  painting  he 
guarantees  to  do  "  what  can  be  done  equal  to  any  other 
whoever  he  may  be."  Moreover,  he  is  prepared  to  execute  a 
certain  bronze  horse  to  the  memory  of  the  Dake's  illustrious 
father.  And  last  of  all,  lest  these  claims  for  his  powers 
should  appear  impossible,  he  offers  to  put  them  to  the  test 
of  experiment  in  the  Duke's  presence.  Ludovico  was  not 
slow  to  secure  the  alliance  of  such  a  man,  who  was  all  and 
much  more  than  his  letter  describes.  If  other  proof  were 
wanting  of  his  versatile  genius,  we  find  it  in  the  fact  that  to 
the  princes  of  his  time  he  recommended  himself  primarily 
as  an  engineer.  Contemporaneous  art  critics  rest  his  fame 
upon  his  sculpture,  of  which  no  trace  remains.  Paolo  Giovio, 
who  scarcely  deigns  to  name  him  as  a  painter,  gave  great 
praise  to  his  sculpture,  which  he  says  Leonardo  preferred  to 
painting ;  JPlasticam  ante  alia  penicello  praeponehat. 

In  our  day  we  think  of  him  almost  entirely  as  the  prince 
of  painters,  ihough  only  nine  of  his  works  have  survived  to 
our  time.  In  truth  he  was  everything,  and  this  universality 
of  genius  is  perhaps  in  part  the  reason  why  we  have  received 
so  little  at  his  hands.  He  undertook  so  much,  made  such 
long  delays,  and  flew  from  one  subject  to  another  so  capri- 
ciously, that  he  finished  comparatively  little.  The  enormous 
mass  of  manuscripts  which  he  has  left  upon  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  which  he  always  meant  to  classify,  but  never  took 
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in  hand,  witness  the  almost  universal  grasp  of  his  mind  and 
his  fatal  fault  of  procrastination.  How  volnminons  these 
manuscripts  were,  we  may  judge  from  the  huge  Codice 
Atlantico  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  which  is  but  one  of 
fourteen  similar  volumes,  bequeathed  by  the  painter  to  his 
friend  Francesco  Melzi.  Hallam  describes  him  as  "  a  miracle 
of  nature,"  and  asserts  that  he  wins  his  chief  distinction 
from  fragments  of  unpublished  writings,  which  read  like 
revelations  of  physical  truth.  The  discoveries  of  illustrious 
men  like  Galileo  and  Kepler,  the  system  of  Copernicus  and 
the  theories  of  recent  geologists,  are  anticipated  by  Leonardo 
in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  In  an  age  of  dogmatism,  he 
laid  down  Bacon's  principle,  that  experiment  and  observa- 
tion must  guide  to  just  theory  in  the  investigation  of 
nature.  In  him  the  lives  of  the  greatest  men  were  epito- 
mised. It  was  this  sweep  of  intellect  and  boldness  of 
assertion  that  made  him  enemies  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
his  time,  whom  he  frequently  describes  as  Pharisees.  They 
bitterly  attacked  him  as  one  of  those  dangerous  heretics, 
who  investigate  the  works  of  God.  It  will  be  remembered 
how  Plato  makes  Socrates  say,  that  this  inquiry  into  Nature 
is  always  held  to  be  equivalent  to  Atheism  by  those  who  lay 
claim  to  orthodoxy. 

There  was  another  side  to-  the  artist's  character.  He 
was  the  darling  of  society,  distinguished  by  a  refined  grace 
of  manner  and  adorned  with  all  the  accomplishments  that 
man  could  win.  His  studies  in  mathematics,  mechanics 
and  physics ;  his  plans  of  fortifications,  canals  and  con- 
duits ;  his  inventions  of  machinery  and  mills  and  instru- 
ments ;  his  alchemy,  botany,  and  aerostation  were  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  pursuits  social  and  athletic. 
In  music  and  dancing,  tilting,  fencing  and  swimming, 
horsemanship,  feats  of  strength  and  all  manly  exer- 
cises, he  was  facile  princeps  among  his  fellows.  Indeed 
Juvenal's  satire  upon    the   list   of   qualities   claimed  by  a 
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starving    Greek    is    satire    no    longer    when    applied    to 
Leonardo. 

"  Grammaticus,  rlietor,  geometres,  pictor,  aliptes, 
Augur,  schenobates,  medicus,  magus  ;  omnia  novit." 

Sucli  was  the  man,  potentially  at  least,  whom  in  1482,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  Ludovico  took  into  his  service 
at  five  hundred  scndi  a  year.  In  1485,  he  had  succeeded  in 
founding  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Milan,  which  produced  a 
school  of  painters  of  the  first  rank.  Numerous  notes  remain 
among  his  MSS.  which  seem  to  have  been  rapid  jottings  for 
the  instruction  of  his  pupils.  They  are  marked  by  their 
wide  embrace  of  all  topics  which  have  any  affinity  to  art,  as 
well  as  by  their  singular  clearness  and  practical  character. 
In  the  plainness  of  his  terms,  he  has  been  contrasted  with 
Turner,  who  used  "  to  perplex  his  Royal  Academy  students 
by  his  involved  language  and  enigmatical  instructions." 

In  1493,  at  the  marriage  of  Gian  Galeazzo  to  the  sister 
of  Maximilian,  the  clay  model  of  the  statue  of  Francesco 
Sforza  which  had  occupied  the  artist  eleven  years,  was  first 
shown  to  the  world.  It  created  a  furore  of  enthusiasm. 
But  the  bronze  statue  was  never  cast,  the  clay  model 
perished  in  a  few  years,  destroyed,  it  is  said,  by  the  wanton- 
ness of  war,  and  among  the  many  sketches  of  horses  and 
warriors  on  horseback  which  remain,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  is  the  one  of  Francesco  Sforza's  statue,  or  whether  it 
exists  at  all.  Leonardo's  Cenacolo,  or  Last  Supper,  at  the 
Dominican  Convent  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  was  his  greatest 
work  during  his  stay  at  Milan,  but  of  this  there  remains  but 
a  faded  stain  on  a  decaying  wall.  This  is  virtually  all  that 
Milan  can  boast  of  this  great  artist,  whom  she  regards  as 
peculiarly  her  own. 

In  1498  came  the  invading  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 
during  the  fateful  time  of  war,  Leonardo  took  refuge  in  the 
Villa  of  his  friend  Melzi  at  Yaprio.     Upon  the  final  defeat 
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and  captivity  of  his  patron  Lndovico,  he  returned  to 
Florence  in  1499,  where  he  painted  among  other  great 
works,  the  famous  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa  (Madonna  Lisa,  or 
Lady  Lisa)  the  wife  of  Francesco  del  Giocondo,  and  so 
called  La  Gioconda,  a  picture  sold  to  the  French  King  for 
four  thousand  gold  crowns,  and  now  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  Louvre.  He  took  four  years  to  paint  it,  and  has  con- 
trived to  render  in  its  enigmatical  beauty  and  the  ten  thou- 
sand experiences  of  its  mysterious  smile,  a  sweet  but  per- 
plexing poem,  an  epitome  of  woman's  life  in  every  age.  It 
has  been  called  "  the  despair  of  painters."  The  exquisite 
flesh  tints,  however,  which  delighted  Vasari,  are  gone ;  and 
the  hands  which  he  praised  so  enthusiastically  as  without 
parallel  have  lost  their  colour,  though  still  perfect  in  form. 

Here,  too,  at  Florence,  Leonardo  first  came  into  rivalry 
with  his  great  contemporary,  Michel  Angelo.  The  two 
artists  were  respectively  commissioned  to  paint  the  two  end 
walls  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  The 
result  was  "a  duel  in  chalk,"  "a  battle  of  Titans."  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  calls  their  cartoons  "  the  school  of  the  world." 
Leonardo  began  to  paint  his  subject.  The  Battle  of  the 
Standard,  in  oil  upon  the  wall ;  but  finding  the  experiment 
a  failure,  he  abandoned  his  work,  and  naturally  fell  into  great 
disfavour  with  the  Signory  for  so  doing.  The  coolness  be- 
tween Leonardo  and  his  Florentine  patrons  resulted  in  his 
departure  to  Milan,  where  he  remained  until  the  retirement 
of  the  French,  when,  finding  "  confusion,  vengeance,  and 
misery  "  rife  around  him,  he  set  out  for  Rome  in  1514,  where 
he  had  once  before  spent  a  short  time  as  engineer  to  Caesar 
Borgia.  But  this  latter  journey  disappointed  his  hopes  and 
embittered  his  spirit.  Leo  X.  gave  him  no  commission. 
The  anti-French  feeling  extended  to  the  French  king's 
painter.  In  short,  the  Pope  insulted  him,  and  his  rival, 
Michel  Angelo,  treated  him  with  disdain.  Leonardo 
retired  to  Pavia,  entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  and  in 
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1516  accompanied  his  patron  to  France.  But  his  day  was 
over,  and  in  1519  he  died  at  the  Chateau  of  Cloux  near 
Amboise,  aged  sixty-seven,  in  the  arms,  as  some  say,  of  his 
Royal  friend. 

If  Leonardo  is  discredited  in  the  opinion  of  some  by  his 
apparent  want  of  patriotism  and  his  readiness  to  undertake 
service  under  foreign  masters,  w^e  must  remember  how  little 
cause  he  had  to  be  grateful  to  Italian  princes.  "  Ludovico," 
Mrs.  Heaton  says  in  her  valuable  life  of  the  artist,  "  left  him 
almost  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  Sodarini  went 
nigh  to  calling  him  a  cheat  on  the  question  of  discontinuing 
his  painting  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence ;  Leo  X. 
openly  expressed  contemptuous  opinions  of  his  talents  on  no 
better  grounds  than  that  of  his  cautious  preparations  for 
work,  and  showed  no  wish  to  engage  his  services  at  Rome. 
Louis  XIL,  and  subsequently  Francis  L,  gave  him  important 
commissions,  and  were  liberal  in  their    treatment   of    the 

slighted  artist The  noble  asylum    offered    by  the 

French  monarch  for  his  honoured  age  was  such  as  he  could 
never  have  hoped  for  in  his  own  country." 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  extant  pictures  by 
Leonardo  : — 

1.  The  Last  Supper,  in  the  Convent  of  S.  Maria  delle 
Grazie  at  Milan. 

2. ,  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Andrea  Verrocchio,  in 
which  the  Angel  alone  w^as  Leonardo's  work,  and  has  been 
termed  "  a  brilliant  stain  "  upon  his  master's  picture,  "  a  ray 
of  sunlight  upon  a  faded  page."  It  is  in  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Florence. 

3.  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  in  the  Uffizzi  at  Florence. 

4.  S.  Jerome,  in  the  Vatican. 

5.  Mona  Lisa,  in  the  Louvre. 

6.  The  Virgin  with  the  Rocks,  in  the  National  Gallery. 

7.  La  Vierge  aux  Rochers,  in  the  Louvre. 

8.  Holy  Family,  with  S.  Anne,  in  the  Louvre. 
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9.  S.  Jolin  tbe  Baptist,  in  the  Louvre. 
The  cartoon  for  the  Holy  Family  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,    is  probably  genuine.     The  Medusa's  head  in  the 
Uffizzi  at  Florence  is  doubtful. 

A  few  of  Leonardo's  sayings  may  prove  acceptable  in  an 
atmosphere  redolent  with  his  memory. 

"  Theory  is  the  general,  practice  the  soldiers." 
*'  Whoever   flatters   himself   that    he    can   retain  in   his 
memory  all  the  effects  of  Nature,  is  deceived,  for  our  memory 
is  not    so   capacious ;  therefore  consult  Nature  for  every- 
thing." 

"  A  painter  ought  to  study  universal  nature,  and  reason 
much  within  himself  on  all  he  sees,  making  use  of  the  most 
excellent  parts  that  compose  the  species  of  every  object 
before  him.  His  mind  will  by  this  method  be  like  a  mirror, 
reflecting  truly  every  object  placed  before  it,  and  become,  as 
it  were,  a  second  Nature." 

Of  anatomy  he  has  some  useful  words  to  say. 
"  A  painter  should  be  a  good  anatomist,  that  in  his 
attitudes  and  gestures  he  may  be  able  to  design  the  naked 
parts  of  the  human  frame  according  to  the  just  rules  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  nerves,  bones,  and  muscles  ;  and  that  in  his 
different  positions  he  may  know  what  particular  nerve  or 
muscle  is  the  cause  of  such  a  particular  movement,  in  order 
that  he  may  make  that  only  marked  and  apparent,  and  not 
all  the  rest,  as  many  artists  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  who, 
that  they  may  appear  great  designers,  make  the  naked  limbs 
stiff  and  without  grace,  so  that  they  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bag  of  nuts  than  the  human  surface,  or  rather 
more  like  a  bundle  of  radishes  than  naked  muscles." 

"  That  painter  will  produce  works  of  poor  quality  who 
takes  for  his  guide  the  paintings  of  others ;  but  if  he  will 
learn  of  natural  objects  he  will  bring  forth  good  fruit." 
"  Nature  the  mistress  of  all  masters." 
"  Experience  never  deceives ;    only  man's   judgment  de- 
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ceives,  when  promising  effects  whicli  are  not  supported  by 
experiment." 

"  Many  will  think  themselves  warranted  in  blaming  me, 
alleging    that    my  proofs  are  contrary  to  the  authority  of 

certain  men  whom  they  hold  in  high  reverence, not 

considering  that  my  facts  are  obtained  by  simple,  pure  ex- 
periment, which  is  our  real  mistress." 

"  A  life  well  spent  is  long." 

"  As  a  day  well  spent  gives  a  joyful  sleep,  so  does  life  well 
employed  give  joyful  death." 

"  When  I  thought  I  was  learning  to  live,  I  was  but  learn- 
ing to  die." 

"  He  is  the  poor  man,  who  desires  too  much." 

He  describes  the  Pharisees,  in  other  words  the  Friars,  of 
his  day  as  "  the  numerous  crowd  that  heap  up  great  riches, 
paying  for  the  same  in  invisible  coin." 

He  writes  of  those  "  who  avoid  hard  work  and  poor  living, 
that  they  may  inhabit  rich  palatial  edifices,  clearly  demons- 
trating that  by  so  doing  they  exalt  the  glory  of  God,"  and 
"  who  sell  publicly  valuable  things  which  never  were  theirs, 
nor  in  their  power,  without  any  license  from  their  real 
owner."  He  reminds  us  of  Socrates*  when  he  says,  "  do  not 
teach,  and  by  that  alone  you  will  be  valued.  Live  simply, 
and  wear  home-made  clothes." 

His  one  sonnet  that  remains,  may  fitly  conclude  this  brief 
notice,  and  furnish  good  advice  to  those  who  visit  Milan. 

"  Who  cannot  do  as  he  desires,  must  do 
What  lies  within  his  power.     Folly  it  is 
To  wish  what  cannot  be.     The  wise  man  holds 
That  from  such  wishing  he  must  free  himself. 
Our  joy  and  grief  consist  alike  in  this  ; 
In  knowing  what  to  will  and  what  to  do  ; 
But  only  he  whose  judgment  never  strays 
Beyond  the  threshold  of  the  right,  learns  this. 

*  Plato's  Euthyphron,  cap.  iii. 
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Nor  is  it  always  good  to  have  one's  wish  ; 
What  seemeth  sweet  full  oft  to  bitter  turns. 
My  tears  have  flowed  at  having  my  desire, 
Therefore,  0  reader  of  these  lines,  if  thou 
Wouldest  be  good,  and  be  to  others  dear 
Will  always  to  be  able  to  do  right. " 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CARLO  AND  FEDERICO  BORROMEO. 

♦*  He  that  is  the  greater  among  you,  let  him  become  as  the  younger  ;  and 
he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve." — Jesus  of  Nazareth, 

The  third  illustrious  name  identified  witli  Milan  is  that  of 
Borromeo.  Carlo  Borromeo,  son  of  the  Count  of  Arena  and 
Margherita  de'  Medici,  was  born  at  the  Castle  of  Arena  on 
Lago  Maggiore,  Oct.  2,  1638,  in  "  the  chamber  of  the  three 
lakes."  He  became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  char- 
acteristic figures  of  his  time,  and  exercised  an  extraordinary 
influence  over  his  vast  diocese,  and  the  entire  Church.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  made  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State,  by  his  uncle,  Pope  Pius  IV.,  Gian  Angelo  de'  Medici, 
brother  of  the  notorious  II  Medeghino.  In  the  following 
year,  the  splendid  dignities  of  Archbishop  of  Milan  and 
Grand  Penitentiary  were  conferred  upon  him.  The  Pope 
loaded  him  with  so  many  rich  offices  that  his  total  revenue 
reached  the  sum  of  ninety  thousand  sequins.  This  wealth 
he  consecrated  by  the  Pope's  permission  to  the  permanent 
benefit  of  his  country,  in  the  foundation  of  seminaries  of 
learaing  and  the  building  of  churches,  monasteries,  and  charit- 
able institutions  of  various  kinds.  He  himself  lived  in  the 
utmost  austerity,  nor  did  any  breath  of  suspicion  ever  sully 
his  moral  reputation  even  in  his  young  days  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  rather  a  prince,  with  every  opportunity  of  gratifica- 
tion, than  a  priest,  devoted  to  a  life  of  self-denial.     The 
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Nodes  Vaticance,  the  published  essajs  of  a  society  of  his 
founding,  which  held  its  meetings  in  the  Vatican  by  night 
for  conference  upon  morals  and  literature,  sufficiently  show 
how  he  strove  to  promote  virtue  in  a  vicious  age.  Idleness, 
he  maintained,  was  the  spirit  of  vice.  So  disgusted  was  he 
with  the  ostentatious  prodigality  of  the  times,  that  he  once 
severely  rebuked  the  Archbishop  of  Siena,  and  promptly  left 
his  palace  because  of  the  sinful  luxury  displayed  at  his 
table.  "  Great  numbers  of  the  poor,"  he  said,  "might  have 
been  fed  with  the  superfluities  set  before  us ;  "  and  no 
entreaties  would  induce  him  to  remain. 

Such  was  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties  and 
the  blameless   purity  of    his  life,  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Braga  could  say  of  him,  "  If  the  Princes  of  the  Church  had 
all  resembled  the  Cardinal  Borromeo,  so  far  from  proposing 
their  reformation  to  the  Council  (of  Trent),  I  should  have 
proposed  themselves  as  models  for  the  reform  of  the  other 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ."     It  was  due  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  Cardinal  Borromeo  over  his  uncle,  Pius  IV., 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  was  again  convened  in  1662  after 
slumbering  for  seven  years.     We  are  prone  to  forget  that 
this  Council  had  for   its   purpose  the  reformation  of    the 
internal  discipline  of  the  Roman  Church,  no  less  than  the 
assertion  of  doctrine,   and  resistance  to  Protestantism.     S. 
Carlo  has  been  described  as  "the  very  personification  of  the 
Council  of  Trent."     At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  special  superintendence  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Council ;  at  its  close,  he  drew  up  the  Catechism  which  em- 
bodied its  doctrines  ;  and  the  latter  part  of   his    life  was 
devoted   to   the   translation   of    its   decrees    into   practical 
reforms.     After  narrowly  escaping  election  to  the  Holy  See 
on  the  death  of  Pius  IV.,   and  determining  the  choice  of 
his  successor,  Pius  V.,  by  the  Cardinalate,  he  at  last  entered 
upon  his  career  at  Milan  in  1564,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
in   accordance   with   one    of   the   principal  decrees  of    the 
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Council  of  Trent,  requiring  all  Arclibisliops  and  Bishops  to 
reside  in  their  dioceses.  He  at  once  devoted  himself  to 
wide  schemes  of  reform,  which  was  only  too  sadly  needed. 

For  more  than  eighty  years  there  had  been  no  resident 
Archbishop  in  his  vast  diocese,  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
with  three  thousand  clergy  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty  churches.     Ecclesiastical   jurisdiction   had   be- 
come a   dead    letter.     The    clergy    lived    such   scandalous 
lives,  and  were  so  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
that  it  was    a    saying  among  them,    "  If  you  want  to  go 
to  hell,  become  a  priest."     The   churches  were  in  a  state 
of  utter    neglect,    the    Sacraments    disused.    Confirmation 
almost  unknown.     Morals  were  at   the  lowest  ebb   among 
the  people.     The  festivals  of  the  Church  were  but  occasions 
for  licence.     The  Carnival  was  an  orgy,  Lent  ostentatiously 
disregarded.     The  poor  could  not  say  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  whole  diocese  was   in  a  state  of  Paganism.     So  im- 
modest were  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  public  worship, 
that  the  Archbishop  had  barriers  erected  in  the  churches  to 
separate   the   sexes  and   secure   decency   of  conduct.     The 
revenues  of   monasteries  and  bishoprics  were  enjoyed   by 
Cardinals  and  other  favourites  of  the  Court  of  E-ome,  who 
never  discharged  a  duty  of  the  office  from  which  they  drew 
their  wealth.     The  Cathedral  Chapter,  colleges,  penitenti- 
aries and  convents  teemed  with  grave  irregularities.     He 
saw  that  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  the 
Swiss  portion  of  his  diocese,  was  mainly  due  to  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  clergy,  and  the  widespread  corruption  which 
prevailed.     And,  in  fact,  it  was  to  counteract  the  progress 
of  Protestantism,  that  S.  Carlo  instituted  a  new  Order  of 
priests  with  S.  Sepolcro  for  their  headquarters,  who  were 
to  ensure  the  extinction  of  the  rival  religion  by  the  purity 
and    devotion   of   their   lives.     Their   name   Ohlati   suffici- 
ently indicates  what  kind  of  men  S.  Carlo  meant  them  to 
be.     But  his  wise  remedy  came  too  late.     His  task  was  that 
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of  Hercules  in  cleansing  the  Augean  Stable,  but  be  ad- 
dressed himself  to  it  with  such  inflexibility  of  purpose  and 
amiability  of  temper,  as  to  achieve  very  considerable  success. 
The  Archbishop's  zeal  made  him  many  enemies,  but  none 
so  bitter  as  the  Umiliati,  or  Brothers  of  Humility,  the 
abuses  of  whose  order  were  so  glaring  as  to  demand  prompt 
and  thorough  remedies.  The  Umiliati  were  originally  a 
society  of  pious  persons,  living  under  the  rule  of  S.  Bene- 
dict, and  occupying  themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  wool. 
Their  business  brought  wealth,  and  wealth  deterioration. 
Discipline  was  relaxed,  and  abuses  crept  in.  In  the  time 
of  S.  Carlo  the  Order  had  become  a  rich  corporation,  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  property  was  enjoyed  by  the  provosts 
or  superiors  of  the  communities,  only  enough  being  left  to 
the  brothers  for  the  provision  of  a  bare  subsistence.  Thus 
it  was  to  the  provosts'  interest  to  minimize  the  number  of  the 
brothers ;  and  so,  in  1560,  we  find  in  ninety-six  houses,  each 
built  for  one  hundred  inmates,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  brothers,  or  an  average  of  less  than  two  to  a  house. 
The  provosts  were  in  possession  of  the  revenues,  which  they 
spent  in  licentious  living  or  in  maintaining  largo  establish- 
ments, like  men  of  the  world.  The  office  had  become  here- 
ditary in  influential  families,  and  formed  a  recognized  pro- 
vision for  younger  sons.  The  whole  state  of  the  Order  was 
a  crying  scandal.  *The  Cardinal's  proposed  reform  of  this 
Order  contemplated  the  disendowment  of  the  provosts  and 
a  return  to  monastic  life.  Vested  interests  were  powerful 
and  made  a  strong  resistance.  But  he  was  firm  and  carried 
his  point.  It  was  then  that  three  provosts  and  a  deacon, 
Girolamo  Donati,  called  Farina,  resolved  upon  a  scheme  of 
revenge.  Farina  was  to  assassinate  the  Archbishop,  which 
he  attempted  to  do  by  firing  an  arquebus  at  him  as  he  knelt 
before  the  altar  in  his  private  chapel,  siiying  the  evening 
prayers  with  his  household.  The  choir  were  singing  the 
words.  Cor  meiim  non  turhetur  neque  fornddet — "Let  not 
my   heart  he  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid^"  when    the 
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charge  of  a  ball  and  a  quantity  of  shot  struck  the  Arch- 
bishop in  the  back,  but  glanced  off  from  the  stiff  brocade  of 
his  vestments,  leavino;'  him  uninjured.  He  remained  kneel- 
ing until  the  office  was  ended.  The  escape  was  regarded  as 
miraculous,  and  the  Archbishop  became  an  object  of  popular 
veneration,  as  one  whom  the  hand  of  God  visibly  aided. 
The  conspirators  were  executed,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
obtain  their  pnrdon.  The  Pope  was  inexorable,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Umiliati  was  entirely  suppressed.  It  is  a  remark- 
able testimony  to  the  character  of  the  Archbishop,  that  one 
of  the  condemned  men  commended  to  his  care  a  dependent 
niece,  a  trust  which  was  accepted  and  loyally  discharged. 

His  life  reads  like  one  long  conflict  with  opposition  to  his 
measures  of  reform.  The  governors  of  Milan,  jealous  of  his 
influence,  disputed  his  jurisdiction,  misrepresented  him  to 
their  sovereign  or  calumniated  him  to  the  Pope.  The 
clergy,  unwilling  to  change  their  scandalous  modes  of  life, 
defied  his  authority  to  interfere  with  their  houses.  If  he 
strove  to  lessen  the  evils  of  the  Carnival,  or  correct  the 
abuse  of  Lent,  or  visit  a  collegiate  church,  or  supervise  a 
hospital,  he  was  sure  to  arouse  a  storm,  involving  appeals 
to  Pope  and  King,  with  tedious  negotiations  and  vexatious 
misrepresentations,  painfully  distressing  to  so  sincere  a  nature, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  invariably  ended  in  the  justification 
of  the  Archbishop.  His  heart  was  so  unselfish,  his  motive  so 
pure  and  his  aim  so  high,  that  he  went  straight  on  to  his 
goal  in  total  scorn  of  human  praise  or  blame,  resenting 
nothing  for  himself,  but  deeply  pitying  the  misguided  souls, 
who  sought  to  thwart  what  he  believed  to  be  the  will  of  God 
and  their  own  salvation. 

Among  his  most  arduous  but  successful  reforms  was  a 
system  of  visitation  and  personal  inspection,  carried  out 
even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  his  diocese.  Traditions 
still  linger  in  the  mountains  round  Como  and  Lugano  of 
his  fearless  appearance  in  districts  handed  over  to  lawless- 
ness and  brigandage.     Here  he  is  said  to  have  clambered  up 
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some  steep,  rougli  path  on  hands  and  knees  ;  there  to  have 
slept  on  a  bare  floor ;  and  there  again  to  have  spent  the 
night  in  church,  that  his  servant  might  sleep  on  straw.  In 
his  desire  to  become  an  effective  preacher;  an  ambition 
inspired  by  the  perusal  of  a  work,  styled  Stimulus  Fastorum, 
by  his  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  he  overcame,  like 
some  other  famous  orators,  great  natural  defects  of  voice, 
manner,  and  enunciation,  and  achieved  conspicuous  success 
in  his  design.  His  sympathetic  oratory  greatly  contributed 
to  the  success  of  his  mission  to  the  distant  hamlets  of  his 
diocese,  and  among  the  wild  shepherd  folk  scattered  upon 
the  mountain  sides.  Such  was  his  influence  in  the  heretical 
Grisons,  that  the  Diet  was  petitioned  by  the  Protestant 
clergy  to  forbid  his  future  visitations. 

Amid  the  horrors  of  the  plague,  the  Archbishop  rivalled 
the  devotion  of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  His  labours  among  the  sick  and  dying  were  un- 
wearied. On  one  occasion  he  came  to  a  house  of  which  the 
door  was  made  fast.  It  was  known  that  a  poor  mother  and 
her  infant  were  in  an  upper  room.*  There  was  no  access 
but  by  a  ladder.  S.  Carlo  entered  through  the  window, 
and  finding  the  mother  already  dead,  returned  with  the 
infant  in  his  arms.  He  sold  property  to  the  amount  of 
forty  thousand  crowns  for  the  benefit  of  the  suffering.  His 
thoughtful  care  erected  crosses  at  the  intersections  of  the 
streets,  t  where  the  sacred  rites  celebrated  at  them  could 
be  most  widely  seen,  in  the  hope  of  sustaining  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  shut  up  in  the  houses.  His  zealous  charity 
has  given  to  this  pestilence  the  name  of  "  the  Plague  of 
S.  Carlo,"  and  he  is  still  remembered  as  II  buon  SantOy 
^^  The  Good  Saint,"  throughout  his  diocese.  The  Church 
of  S.  Sebastian  was  the  votive  offering-  of  the  Milanese  on 
the  cessation  of  the  plague,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  by 
S.  Carlo  in  1677. 

*  Card.  Manning's  Preface  to  the  Life  of  S.  Charles,  by  J.  P.  Giussano. 

t  Verri,  Storia  di  Milano,  ii.  279. 
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Among  tlae  few  weaknesses  of  this  great  man  was  a  per- 
fect mania  for  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  saints,  which 
he  always  placed  in  positions  of  due  honour  in  the  churches. 
This  led  to  the  saying  that  "  Cardinal  Borromeo  would 
neither  let  the  living  nor  the  dead  beat  rest."  His  feeling  of 
devotion  to  those  holy  men  "  who,"  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"have  shown  themselves  brave  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ," 
sufficiently  accounts  for  his  reverence  towards  their  remains. 
The  sanctity  of  his  own  life  was  fed  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  piety  and  courage  of  the  pioneers  of  Christianity, 
and  justifies  the  saying  of  Cardinal  Paleotto  of  Bologna, 
when  he  used  to  visit  relics  and  the  bodies  of  departed  saints, 
"  I  have  seen  a  living  relic,  a  living  saint."  S.  Carlo  died 
in  1584,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  literally  worn  out  by 
his  unceasing  labours  for  his  church.  Ecce  venio,  "  Zo,  I 
come,^'  are  said  to  have  been  his  last  words.  The  grief  of 
the  city  is  described  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  the 
same  as  if  the  city  had  been  sacked  and  destroyed.  He  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1610. 

But  there  was  another  Borromeo,  who,  had  his  family 
been  able  to  support  the  ruinous  honour  of  his  canonization, 
would  probably  have  eclipsed  the  saintly  fame  of  his  cousin 
S.  Carlo.  Cardinal  Pederico  Borromeo  was  created  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  in  1595,  and 
adorned  that  office  for  thirty-six  years  with  extraordinary 
piety,  prudence,  and  charity.  He  owed  much  to  the  care 
and  example  of  his  cousin,  who  was  twenty-six  years  his 
senior,  and  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  his  own  beauti- 
ful ideals  of  life. 

Federico,  himself  a  writer  of  no  mean  order,  was  the 
magnificent  patron  of  every  branch  of  letters,  science  and 
art.  Churches  and  schools  were  matters  of  course  in  his 
schemes  of  beneficence,  but  he  was  also  the  princely  founder 
of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  which  may  be  described,  without 
exaggeration,  as  one  of  the  glories  of  his  century.  He 
earned  the  name  of  "  Father  of  the  Poor,"  by  his  succours 
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to  the  stricken  people  in  time  of  famine.  In  the  plague  of 
1630,  his  personal  devotion  was  unremitting.  His  fore- 
thought and  sagacity  in  dealing  with  the  disease,  and  his 
novel  and  versatile  organization  of  charity,  mark  him  out 
as  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  But  it  is  accounted 
for  when  we  recollect,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  admitted 
no  intrinsic  superiority  of  a  man  over  his  fellow  men,  except- 
ing in  so  far  as  he  devotes  himself  to  his  fellow  men.  Manzoni 
seems  to  re-echo  the  general  verdict  of  history  when  he  so 
beautifully  delineates  the  character  of  Federico  in  the 
following  words  of  J  Promessi  Sposi. 

"  Federico  Borromeo  was  one   of  those  men,  rare  at  all 
times,  who  have  employed  distinguished  talent,  all  the  means 
of  great  wealth,  all  the  advantages   of  their  privileged  con- 
dition and  an  unswerving  purpose  in  the  pursuit  and  exer- 
cise   of    the    best.      Their    life    is    like   a   rivulet,    which 
springing  clear  from  the  rock,  without  ever  growing  stag- 
nant   or    impure,    in    one   long    stream    through    different 
soils,    retains   its  clearness  until  it  empties  itself  into  the 
river.     Amidst   luxury   and  show  he   gave   heed   from  his 
youth  to  those  words  of  self-denial  and  humility,  to  those 
axioms  upon  the  vanity  of  pleasure,  to  the  injustice  of  pride, 
to  true  worth  and  real  advantages   (beni)  which,  felt  or  not 
in  the  heart,  are  handed  on  from  one  generation  to  another 
in  the  most  elementary  teaching  of  religion.     He  minded,  I 
say,  those  axioms,  he  took  them  in   earnest,  tasted   them, 
found  them  true  ;  he  saw  that  other  words  and  other  axioms 
of  an  opposite  nature  could  not  therefore  be  true,  although 
they  are  transmitted  from  age  to  age  with  the  same  certainty 
and  sometimes  by  the  same  lips ;  and  he  proposed  to  take 
for  the  rule  of    his  actions  and  his  thoughts  those  which 
were  the  truth.     Persuaded  that  life  is  not  destined  to  be  a 
burden  for  the  many  and  a  holiday  for  the  few,  but  for  all  a 
responsibility  for  which  every  one   will  render  an  account, 
he  began  from  early  boyhood  to  think  how  he  could  make 
his  own  life  useful  and  holy." 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 

THE  CATHEDRAL. 

*  *  0  Milan,  0  the  chanting  quires, 

The  giant  windows'  blazoned  fires, 
The  height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the  glory, 
A  njount  of  marble,  a  hundred  spires  ! 

**  I  climbed  the  roof  at  break  of  day 
Sun  smitten  Alps  before  me  lay 
I  stood  amorg  the  silent  statues 
And  statued  piunacles,  mute  as  they." — Tennyson. 

Many  days  would  not  suffice  to  see  all  that  Milan  has  worth 
the  showing.  And  even  if  we  were  as  intimate  with  it  as 
the  young  German  professed  to  be,  who  boasted  that  he 
knew  it  as  well  as  his  pocket,  unlike  him,  we  should  not 
give  that  as  a  reason  for  not  walking  across  the  street  to  see 
it.  We  can  return  to  Milan  again  and  again,  not  only  to 
renew  old  intimacies,  but  to  discover  fresh  treasures,  and 
learn  new  lessons.  To  those  who  are  unable  to  proceed 
farther  into  Italy,  Milan  is  a  mine  of  interest.  Of  much 
that  is  to  be  found  in  greater  profusion  elsewhere,  there  is 
sure  to  be  some  instance  here.  And  this  very  limit  to 
wealth  has  the  one  advantage  over  prodigality,  that  it  more 
clearly  defines  our  studies  and  allows  greater  leisure  in  their 
pursuit. 

The  best  hour  for  a  visit  to  the  Cathedral  is  in  the  early 
morning,  when  there  is  a  better  chance  of  seeing  the  mag- 
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nificent  view  from  the  roof,  before  the  mists  have  risen  from 
the  valleys,  and  shrouded  the  Alpine  range.  Get  a  cup  of 
coffee  in  one  of  the  many  restaurants  at  six  o'clock,  and 
then  work  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  breakfast.  This 
wonderful  pile  of  Milan  Cathedral,  the  pride  of  Lombardy, 
might  be  described  as  the  bribe  offered  to  Providence  to 
further  the  schemes  of  an  ambitious  usurper,  Gian 
Galeazzo  Yisconti  is  said  to  have  vowed  to  build  this  church 
to  the  Virgin,  should  she  aid  him  in  securing  for  himself  the 
lordship  of  Milan.  Having  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  his 
infamous  uncle  Bernabo,  and  possessing  himself  of  his 
dukedom,  he  at  once  proceeded  in  1386  to  give  effect  to  his 
vow.  He  endowed  the  Fabrica  of  the  Duomo  with  the 
marble  quarries  of  Candolio,  near  Lago  Maggiore,  and  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  maintain  their  working,  and 
these  quarries  have  been  wrought  into  a  building  which  is 
certainly  unique,  as  it  is  as  certainly  an  architectural  failure. 
No  one  can  fail  to  regret  that  so  much  good  marble,  and  so 
much  high  talent  in  carving  it,  has  been  employed  with  no 
better  result.  Two  thirds  of  the  rich  ornaments  are  placed 
out  of  sight  of  all  but  the  birds  that  fly  around  them.  Of 
the  thousands  of  statues  which  cling  to  the  walls,  and  crowd 
the  pinnacles,  and  throng  the  roof,  very  few  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  eye.  The  elaborate  luxuriance  of  detail 
is  bewildering,  and  serves  but  to  confuse  the  dignity  of  the 
design. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  this  Cathedral  was 
erected,  there  was  no  church  in  existence  of  its  size  and 
sumptuousness,  always  excepting  S.  Sofia,  at  Constantinople. 
S.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  S.  Paul's  in  London  were  not  yet 
built.  The  entire  length  of  S.  Paul's  exceeds  that  of  Milan 
Cathedral,  but  its  height  and  width  are  considerably  less. 
S.  Peter's  is  in  every  way  larger.  Verri  attributes  the 
foundation  of  the  Duomo  and  the  Certosa  merely  to  Gian 
Galeazzo's  ambition  for  fame.     He  puts  it  on  a  level  with 
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his  foolish  invention  of  a  genealogy,  which  traced  his  de- 
scent from  a  nephew  of  the  Trojan  ^neas.  In  support  of 
this  pedigree  he  gravely  adopted  the  title  of  Conte  d'Angera, 
from  the  fortress  of  Angera,  opposite  Arona,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  The  Latinized  name  of  this  castle  was  Angleria^ 
and  hence  Anglus,  the  kinsman  of  ^neas,  was  claimed  as 
its  founder.  Ludovico  Sforza  went  so  far  as  to  style  him- 
self Anglus  on  his  currency,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  his 
claim  to  an  English  connection,  an  ambition  very  flattering 
to  our  national  pride. 

The  first  impression  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  of 
a  forest  of  majestic  columns,  soaring  into  a  vast  gloom  above. 
The  place  of  capitals  is  taken  by  niches  filled  with  statues, 
only  guessed  at  until  the  eye  has  grown  familiar  with  the 
subdued  light.     Richly  coloured   glass  glows  between  the 
fret  of  screenwork,  or  throws  its  soft  warm  hues  on  marble 
pavement  and  fluted  shaft.    Rosy  lamps  sway  in  dim  chapels, 
incense  makes  the  air  heavy  with  its  odours,  the  sonorous 
chant  of  celebrant  priests  is  carried  in  broken  echoes  down 
the  aisles,  and  groups  of  worshippers  gather  picturesquely 
round  the  altars.     Here  a  lady,*  veiled  in  her  lace  mantilla, 
trips  across  the  polished  floor  with  her  lap  dog  at  her  heels. 
There,  a  young  girl  floods  the  Virgin's  altar- step  with  her 
passionate  tears.  Before  a  crucifix  kneels  a  man,  half  fainting 
with  the  exhaustion  of  extended  arms.     A  couple  of  gaunt 
Franciscan  friars,  in  brown  frocks,  kneel  at  the  shrine  of 
S.    Carlo.     A  pretty  child    dances    around   them,  inspects 
their  odd  dress,  and  finally  kneeling  down,  artlessly  copies 
their  devout  gestures.     Already  a  few  of  the  idlers  have 
assembled,  who    spend  their  time  within  the  comfortable 
coolness  of  tbe  church,  in  sleeping,  snuffing,  and  spitting. 

Under  the  cupola,  in  front  of  the  choir,  is  the  shrine 
of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo.  A  low  railing  and  kneeling-step 
surround  the  aperture  in  the  floor,  across  which  is 
stretched  a  network  of  metal,  always  well  sprinkled  with 

*  Plate  VI. 
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offerings  of  small  coin.  Immediately  beneath  is  the  golden 
altar-tomb  of  the  saint,  in  a  chapel  lined  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  studded  with  precious  stones,  that  flash  in  the 
light  of  many  burning  tapers.  The  body  of  the  Cardinal, 
arrayed  in  pontifical  vestments,  glittering  with  the  costliest 
gems,  is  shown  through  the  panels  of  rock  crystal  that 
enclose  it  when  the  front  of  the  altar  is  removed.  Philip  lY. 
of  Spain  gave  the  coffin  of  pure  gold  in  which  the  saint's 
body  lies,  and  the  treasure  of  the  entire  chapel  is  said  to 
represent  a  capital  of  nearly  £200,000  sterling.  The  offer- 
ings on  the  shrine  of  S.  Alban,  in  our  Abbey  of  that  name, 
are  said  to  have  been  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

During  the  octave  of  the  Saint's  festival,  in  November, 
the  body  is  exposed,  free  of  charge,  to  the  gaze  of  the  people, 
who  are  marshalled  past  by  attendants  in  black  coats  and 
white  ties.  The  blackened  face  and  mutilated  features  of 
the  corpse  are  a  painful  spectacle  of  mortality,  and  furnish  a 
sufficient  protest  against  the  continuance  of  such  a  revolting 
show.  In  contrast  to  the  ostentatious  splendour  of  this 
tomb  is  the  epitaph  which  S.  Carlo  composed  for  himself. 

Carolus  Cardinalis  Tit.  S.  Praxedis 
Archiepiscopus  Mediolani 
Frequentioribus  totius  Cleri 
Populique  Mediolanensis 
Ac  precipue  devoti  feminei  sexus 
Orationibus  commendatum  se  esse  cupiens 
Hunc  sibi  sepulturse  locum  vivens 
Eligit 

HUMILITAS. 
Vixit  annos  xlvi  mens  1  Praefuit  Ecclesiae  Mediol. 
Annos  xxiv.  mens  viii.  dies  xxi.     Obiit  Non.  Novembris  Anno  1584. 

Charles,  Cardinal  by  the  title  of  St.  Praxides,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
desirous  of  the  benefit  of  the  frequent  prayers  of  the  entire  clergy  and 
people  of  Milan,  and  especially  of  the  devout  wonaen,  chose,  while  living, 
this  spot  for  his  burial. 

Humility. 
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He  lived  forty-six  years  and  one  month,  presided  over  the  Church  of 
Milan  twenty-four  years,  eight  months  and  twenty-one  days.  He  died 
November  5,  1584. 

It  shoald  be  borne  in  mind,  tbat  lie  cbose  this  spot  for  his 
tomb  under  the  pavement  just  before  the  steps  up  to  the 
choir,  as  the  most  trodden  and  frequented  part  of  the 
Church,  and  so  the  lowliest  position  he  could  find,  little 
dreaming  of  the  treatment  in  store  for  his  body. 

We  have  seen  the  beneficent  part  played  by  the  Cardinal 
in  that  plague  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  plague  of  S.  Carlo,  from  the  boundless 
charity  which  he  displayed.  During  the  Cardinalate  of  his 
cousin  in  the  next  century,  1630,  this  fearful  scourge  again 
visited  Milan.  More  destructive  than  Goth,  Hun,  or  German, 
it  killed,  at  one  period,  two  thousand  persons  a  day,  and  nearly 
sixteen  thousand  were  packed  into  the  Lazzaretto.  The  dense 
popular  ignorance  as  to  the  natural  causes  of  disease  gave 
rise  to  the  most  mischievous  suspicions  of  treachery  and 
foul  play.  A  rumour  came  from  Madrid  that  traitors  were 
abroad  to  spread  the  complaint,  by  smearing  the  walls  with 
poisonous  ointments  or  salves.  So  credulous  were  they  of 
this  report,  that  they  were  blind  to  the  possibility  of  any 
other  causes,  and  neglected  the  most  obvious  precautions. 
A  stranger,  who  put  out  his  hand  in  wonder  to  touch  the 
gleaming  marble  of  the  Duomo,  was  seized  and  almost  torn  to 
pieces  as  one  of  the  gang.  In  the  end,  a  number  of  innocent 
citizens  were  arrested  and  condemned  for  an  impossible 
offence  upon  their  own  confession,  made  under  torture.  A 
poor  barber,  named  Gian  Giacomo  Mora,  was  held  to  be  the 
ringleader.  Until  1778  a  pillar,  called  the  Column  of  In- 
famy, marked  the  site  of  his  home,  in  the  Vetra  dei  Cittadini, 
where  now  stands  No.  1,  Via  Gian  Giacomo  Mora.  An  in- 
scription narrated  how  he  and  an  accomplice  were  justly 
punished.  They  were  publicly  branded,  their  right  hands 
were  cut  off,   they  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  they  were 
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interlaced  in  its  spokes  for  the  space  of  six  hours,  when 
they  were  at  last  put  out  of  their  misery,  their  bodies  burnt, 
their  ashes  thrown  into  the  river,  and  their  houses  demo- 
lished. In  1778  every  trace  of  this  judicial  murder  was 
swept  away  in  a  fit  of  popular  repentance,  too  late  to  spare 
the  unhappy  victims  their  awful  ag-ony. 

Whatever  the  source  of  the  disease,  a  people  impoverished 
by  famine  was  the  seed-ground  ready  for  its  germination. 
The  remedy  to  which  they  flew   was  almost  certainly  the 
means  of  spreading  the  infection  enormously,  and  was  th& 
real  crime  for  which  the  barber  suffered.     A  petition  was 
made  to  the  Archbishop  to  institute  a  procession  of  the  body 
of  S.  Carlo.     At  first,  he  declined,  but  ultimately  yielded  to 
the  ill-advised  urgency  of  the  promoters  of  the  measure.     At 
the  dawn  of  day,  the  crystal  coffin  was  taken  from  its  shrine. 
Through  its  sides  the  features  of  the  venerated  Saint  could 
still  be  traced.     It  was  borne  under  a  rich  canopy  and  amid 
a  blaze  of  lights,  preceded  by  long  lines  of  people,  barefooted,, 
and  in  sackcloth.     Then  came  fraternities,  monastic  orders, 
and  the  parochial  clergy  in  their  distinctive  habits,  all  carry- 
ing tapers,  and    chanting    penitential  psalms  and   litanies. 
Behind  came  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  magistrates  in  robes 
of  office,  and  nobles  in  sumptuous  apparel.     From  mornings 
till  night  the  huge  procession  wended  its  way  through  the 
city,  halting  at  the  crosses  of  S.  Carlo,  and  finally  placing 
the  body  on  the  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral.     From  that 
day  the  plague  leaped  into  a  blaze,  which  any  known  me- 
thods were  inadequate  to  subdue.    After  killing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  citizens,  it  suddenly  died  down  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Imposing  as  is  the  nave  of  MIIhu  Cathedral,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  it  is  a  few  feet  short  of  the  length  of  the 
nave  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  which  is  the  longest  in  Europe. 
But  the  Milan  Church  gains  space  by  its  five  aisles,  and  its 
vast   area  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  when  Pope 
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Martin  V.  visited  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  in  1418,  on  his  way 
from  Constance  to  Rome,  he  consecrated  the  High  Altar 
before  a  concourse  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  A 
statue  of  this  Pope  bj  Jacobus  da  Tradate,  is  found  in  the 
Ambulatory,  or  walk  between  the  choir-screen  and  outer 
wall,  near  the  sacristy  door.  Verri  quotes  this  statue  and 
the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the  verses  inscribed  beneath  it  as 
proofs  against  the  claim  set  up  for  Filippo  Maria  by  some 
biographers  of  being  a  cultured  patron  of  letters  and  the 
arts.  This  could  hardly  be  credited  of  a  prince,  who  per- 
mitted his  money  to  issue  from  the  mint  with  his  name 
misspelt  in  two  places. 

Filippo  Maria  was  the  last  Yisconti  who  ruled  in  Milan. 
If  not  so  ostentatiously  cruel  and  madly  vicious  as  some  of 
his  predecessors,  he  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  oppressive 
and  hateful.  Of  a  nature  morbidly  timid  and  suspicious, 
he  was  an  almost  invisible  sovereign,  living  in  such  utter 
seclusion  that  no  enemy  ever  saw  him,  nor  did  he  once 
meet  the  Emperor  Sigismond  when  he  came  as  his  guest 
to  Milan.  This  diseased  temperament,  resembling  that  of 
Tiberius,  was  daily  aggravated  by  the  information  of 
countless  spies,  through  whom  alone  he  saw  the  image 
of  the  outer  world.  His  astrologers  were  his  dearest 
counsellors.  The  planets  and  his  informers  were  the 
determining  forces  of  his  government.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
lost  the  services  of  one  great  general,  Carmagnola,  and 
threw  another,  Francesco  Sforza,  into  the  dungeons  of  Monza, 
upon  a  suspicion  which  history  has  vainly  sought  to  elucidate. 
Thus  too,  it  was  that  he  tortured  and  beheaded  his  virtuous 
and  sagacious  wife,  Beatrice  Tenda,  on  a  charge  of  infidelity 
utterly  devoid  of  foundation.  That  he  shared  the  cruel  spirit 
of  his  family,  we  have  proof  enough  in  the  execution  of  the 
two  Arcelli,  before  Piacenza.  They  had  fallen  into  Filippo's 
hands  while  he  was  attempting  to  recover  their  city  from 
their  kinsman.     He  declared  that  he  would  hang  them  both 
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unless  tlie  place  surrendered,  and  he  carried  out  his  threat  in 
violation  of  every  human  law  and  tradition.  Blind,  yet 
feigning  sight,  corpulent  to  deformity,  tortured  by  suspicion 
to  the  last,  Filippo  ended  his  life  and  his  line  in  the  Castle 
of  Milan,  1447. 

A  few  steps  to  the  left  of  Martin  V.'s  statue,  is  a  carious 
stone  let  into  the  wall,  and  bearing  an  ancient  monogram  of 
Christ,  popularly  known  as  the  Chrismon,*  or  Baptismal 
Stone  of  S.  Ambrose.  This  stone  was  brought  from  the 
original  Cathedral,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  spot 
where  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church  were 
baptized.  The  monogram  or  abbreviation  consists  of  a 
circle,  containing  the  Greek  letters,  Chi,  Rho  (X  P),  the 
first  of  the  word  Christ,  and  Alpha,  Omega  (A  G),  the  first 
and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Beneath  are  the 
words — 

'  *  Circnlus  hie  summi  continet  nomina  regis 

Quem  sine  principio  et  sine  fine  vides 

Principium  cum  fine  tibi  denotat  A  fl." 
"This  circle  contains  the  names  of  the  King  of  Kin?;s,  Whom  you  see 
without  beginning  and  without  end.     A. XI.  signifies  for  you  the  beginning 
with  the  end." 

Close  by,  upon  the  wall,  are  several  inscriptions  commemo- 
rative of  the  Sforza  family.     One  is  worth  recording  for  the 
quaint  conceit  expressed  in  it. 
Deo.  Opt.  Max. 
Qenitore  Francisco  sum  Elysa  Sphortia 
Insignis  ;  ut  dotes  mode<jtius  bonas 
Natura ;  vel  sors  quas  benigna  contulit 
Pertranseam  ;  primus  vi  opum  et  do  mo  et  fide 
Baptista  Vicecomes  tori  comes  fuit : 
Verum  novis  me  destinante  nuptiis 
Fato  ;  poli  hospes  gaudeo,  in  licentia, 
Quando,  nihil  nisi  quod  probum,  egerim  ;  vale 
Nata  annos  xvi.  obii  m.c.c.c.c.lxxi.  ultimo  Junii. 
"  My  father  is  Francis,  and  I  am  Elysa  Sforza,  of  noble  birth,  so  that  I 

*  Appendix  C. 
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may  the  more  soberly  enjoy  the  gifts  with  which  Nature  endowed  me  or  kind 
fortune  bestowed.  Baptista  Visconti,  distinguished  for  his  wealth,  family 
and  religion,  was  the  companion  of  my  bed  ;  but  since  fate  destined  me  for 
new  nuptials,  I  now  rejoice  in  being  the  guest  of  heaven,  a  libertine, 
although  I  have  done  nothing  but  what  is  honest.  Farewell. 
'*  At  sixteen  years  of  age  I  died  on  the  last  ilay  of  June,  1471." 

I  find  no  way  of  expressing  in  English  the  play  of  words 
in  Yicecomes  tori  comes.  The  suggestion  of  the  last  two 
lines,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  as  her  last 
message  to  earth,  uttered  publicly  from  her  tombstone,  forms 
a  curious  instance  of  the  difference  of  feeling  in  the  fifteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Farther  to  the  north  is  a  statue  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  resting 
upon  a  beautiful  bracket;  and  then  follows  the  exquisite 
sculpture  of  the  sacristy  door.  In  the  north  transept  is  the 
famous  bronze  candelabrum,  given  by  the  archpriest  Trivul- 
zio,  in  1562,  and  designed  according  to  the  traditional  pattern 
of  the  candlestick  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  From  its  resem- 
blance to  a  tree,  it  gives  to  the  altar  opposite  the  name  of 
Madonna  deV  Albero.  In  front  of  this  altar  lies  the  simple 
slab  which  covers  the  grave  of  Federico  Borromeo.  The 
inscription  upon  it  is  as  unpretentious  as  the  stone  itself  : 

Federicus  Borrombus, 

Cardinalis,  Arcbiepiscopus  Mediolani,  sub  presidio  beatissimi  Virginis  hie 

quiescit.     Decessit  Anno  m.d.c.xxxi. 

XL.  Cal.  Octobris. 

Humilitas. 

"  Frederick  Borromeo,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  most  blessed  virgin  rests  here.  He  departed  in  the  year  1631, 
aged  forty,  on  the  1st  October." 

Sumilitas  was  the  Borromean  motto. 

It  has  been  aptly  said,  that  the  most  noble  monument  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  spirit  was  erected  by  Manzoni,  in 
his  immortal  book,  I  Promessi  Sjposi. 
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The  ricli  pulpits  which  encircle  the  two  great  piers  at  the 
entrance  of  the  choir  are  ecclesiastically  known  as  ambones, 
from  their  boss-like  shape.  Their  original  use  was  for  the 
reading  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  and  the  ancient  practice 
is  still  retained  with  great  solemnity. 

In  the  south  transept,  on  the  Western  wall,  is  the  monu- 
ment to  II  Medeghino  and  Gabriele  de'  Medici,  erected  to 
their  memory  by  their  brother,  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  probably 
on  that  account  allowed  to  remain,  Tyhen  other  tombs  were 
removed  by  S.  Carlo,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  consequent  upon  the  ostentatious  rivalry  between 
Milanese  families  in  the  erection  of  sepulchral  monuments. 
The  tomb  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Michel  Angelo,  but 
the  five  bronze  figures  are  by  the  hand  of  Leone  Leoni,  who 
received  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  crowns  for  his  work.* 
The  structure  is  of  Carrara  marble,  adorned  with  four 
columns,  two  white  and  two  black,  sent  from  Rome  by  the 
Pope,  as  a  great  rarity  ;  there  are  also  two  larger  columns, 
resembling  jasper.  II  Medeghino  stands  between  seated 
figures  of  Peace  and  Valour,  and  beneath  two  others,  repre- 
senting Prudence  and  Fame.  In  the  midst  of  these  latter  is 
a  beautiful  bas-relief  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  The  General 
holds  a  baton  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  rests  on  a  helmet^ 
which  is  placed  upon  a  genealogical  tree.  Above  all,  are 
two  marble  figures  bearing  an  escutcheon,  on  which  are 
conspicuous  the  Medicean  balls.  Two  more  bas-reliefs  and 
two  candelabra  complete  the  bronze  work,  which  is  spread  out 
over  so  large  a  surface  of  marble  as  seriously  to  impair  the 
whole  effect.!  The  tomb  is  huge  and  costly,  and  the  bronze 
work  masterly,  but  its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  romance 
which  belongs  to   the  name  of    Gian  Giacomo  de'  Medici. 

*  Vasari,  Lives  of  the  Artists,  V.  432. 

+  C.  C.  J'erkins'  Italian  Sculptors.  "  The  world  calls  this  a  fine  monu- 
ment, that  is,  a  huge  mass,  which  produces  an  effect  by  great  size  and  costli- 
ness of  material." 
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After  reading  his  storj  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  a  descrip- 
tion of  him  in  the  epitaph,  which  runs  thus  : — 

"  lo  Jacobo  Medici  March.  Meregnani  eximii  animi  et  consilii  viro  multis 
victoriis  per  totam  fere  Europam  partis  apud  omnes  gentes  clarissimo,  cum 
ad  exitum  vitK  setatis  suae  Lx  pervenisset." 

*'ToGian  Griac.  Medici,  Marquis  of  Marignano,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
spirit  and  ability,  most  illustrious  for  his  numerous  victories,  won  through- 
out Europe  among  all  nations,  when  he  reached  the  end  of  his  life,  at  the 
age  of  sixty." 

Opposite  II  Medeghino's  tomb  is  the  famous  statue  of  S. 
Bartholomew,  who  is  represented  as  carrying  his  own  skin 
after  his  hideous  martyrdom  by  being  flayed  alive.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  fine  anatomical  study,  but  a  gross  insult  to 
good  taste.  Many  read  the  vain  inscription  upon  the  base, 
but  unfortunately  miss  its  point  through  inability  to  trans- 
late it ; 

"Non  me  Praxiteles  sed  Marcus  finxit  Agrates." 

"It  was  not  Praxiteles  (the  famous  Greek  sculptor),  but  Marco  Agrate, 
who  carved  me." 

Only  one  monument  of  members  of  the  founder's  family 
remains  in  the  Duomo.  It  is  that  of  Ottone  Yisconti.  With 
him  dawned  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  It  is  worth  while  to 
recall  the  incident,  which  determined  the  overthrow  of  the 
dominant  Delia  Torre  family,  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  popular 
regard,  and  the  elevation  of  another,  comparatively  obscure, 
which  in  less  than  a  century  was  to  rule  over  twenty  cities 
and  aspire  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy. 

The  See  of  Milan  became  vacant  in  1257,  nor  was  it  yet 
filled  in  1261,  owing  to  the  fierce  rivalry  of  parties  which 
contested  the  election.  In  that  year  a  Papal  Legate  journey- 
ing from  France  took  up  his  lodging  at  S.  Ambrogio. 
Martino  della  Torre,  Lord  of  Milan,  distrusted  this  accidental 
arrival,  and  saw  in  it  a  sign  of  some  interference  of  Rome 
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with  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  diocese  of  Milan.  Moreover, 
his  kinsman,  Raimondo  della  Torre,  was  the  popular  candi- 
date for  the  See,  and  one  whom  the  Legate's  master  would 
gladly  see  defeated.  And  so,  one  morning,  Martino  appeared 
in  the  piazza  of  S.  Ambrogio  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force 
of  cavalry,  and  in  answer  to  the  Legate's  inquiry  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  demonstration,  replied  that  it  was  merely  a 
guard  of  honour  to  set  him  on  his  way  home.  The  Legate 
swallowed  the  insult  and  courteously  accepted  the  compliment 
which  ill  concealed  it.  But  Pope  Urban  met  the  affront  with 
a  counterblow  that  ruined  the  Torriani.  In  1262  he  appointed 
to  the  still  vacant  archbishopric  Ottone  Yisconti,  a  man  of  vast 
ambition  and  with  a  passion  for  power,  exactly  fitted  to  check 
the  growing  influence  of  the  Torriani,  should  opportunity 
arise.  It  did  arise  after  patient  waiting.  N^apoleone  della 
Torre's  ambition  and  cruelty  had  undermined  the  popularity 
of  his  house.  Ottone  in  his  exile  had  gathered  the  disaffected 
around  him  at  Como,  and  made  at  Desio  the  memorable 
capture  of  the  confident  Napoleone,  January  21st,  1277. 
Ottone  was  hailed  Lord  of  Milan.  He  was  no  hero,  how- 
ever, nor  is  his  character  free  from  some  of  the  worst  blots 
of  the  age.  When  in  fear  of  the  return  of  the  Torriani,  he 
made  Milan  over  for  ten  years  to  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat ; 
but  finding  his  apprehensions  groundless  he  set  the  treaty  at 
defiance,  and  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  seized  the  sover- 
eignty again.  Castel  Seprio,  near  Varese,  famous  as  the 
cradle  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls  in  Italv,  surrendered  to  him 
on  condition  that  no  harm  befell  it  at  his  hands.  He  at 
once  destroyed  it,  and  forbade  its  restoration.  He  discarded 
his  adopted  son,  Guido  da  Castiglione,  and  vented  his  spite 
by  wrecking  his  property.  N^or  was  he  only  a  truce- 
breaker  ;  his  saturnine  nature  led  him  to  horrible  cruelty  in 
the  torture  of  suspects.  Happily  he  resigned  the  power  in 
1288  to  Matteo,  and  retired  to  Chiaravalle,  there  to  tremble 
at  the  approach  of  death,  which  came  in  1295.     "  He  was  a 
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"bad  prince,"  says  Yerri,*  "  as  the  man  will  always  be  wlio  is 
at  once  timid  and  powerful."  His  effigy  lies  npon  a  red  sarco- 
phagus of  Veronese  marble,  supported  by  two  Corinthian 
columns  of  the  same  material,  the  work  of  artists  of  Cam- 
pione,  near  Lugano.  In  the  same  tomb  was  buried,  at  his 
own  request,  his  nephew  Giovanni  Visconti,  Archbishop, 
and  friend  of  Petrarch.  The  uncle  and  nephew  respectively 
died  in  1295  and  1354. 

Westward  of  this  monument    a  small  piece   of    marble, 
built  into  the  wall,  bears  this  record  on  its  surface  : 

"  II  Principio  del  duomo  di  Milano  fu  nel'  anno  1386." 
"  The  Cathedral  of  Milan  was  begun  in  the  year  1386." 

Then  follows  the  sarcophagus  of  Archbishop  Aribertus  and 
the  cross  of  the  Carroccio  of  Legnano  already  described. 
The  bones  of  Ariberto  da  Antimiano  were  brought  to  the 
Metropolitan  Church  in  1783,  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Dionysius,  where  they  had  been  buried  by  his 
will.  The  cross  was  brought  here  in  1868,  having  been 
deposited  before  in  the  Church  of  S.  Calimero.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  epitaph,  copied  from  the  ancient  tablet : 

"  Hie  jaceo  pulvis,  cui  quondam  claruit  orbis 
Tunc  Heribertus  erara  nimioque  decox'e  vigebam 
Officio  placidi  fungebar  praesulis  archi 
Nunc  tumulor  servus  servorura  Christe  tuorum 
Pro  meritis  horum  tibi  digne  complacitorum 
Sanguine  quaeso  tuo  mihi  tu  miserere  redempto 
Hue  veniens  lector  sibi  die  ignosce  redemptor 
Ut  vivens  vita  requiescat  semper  in  ipsa." 

Obiit  anno  Domenicae  incarnationis  mxlv  xvi.  die  mensis  Janaarii 
■    indicatione  xiii. 

"  Here  I  lie  but  dust,  on  whom  the  world  once  shone. 
Then  I  was  Heribert,  and  flourished  with  too  much  glory, 
I  used  to  perform  the  quiet  functions  of  Chief  Bishop, 
Now  I  am  entombed  the  servant  of  Thy  servants,  0  Christ. 

*  Storia  di  Milano,  Yol.  i.  p.  274. 
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For  the  merits  of  these,  who  worthily  please  Thee, 

I  pray  Thee  pity  me,  redeemed  by  Tby  blood. 

Let  the  reader  who  comes  hither  say  to  himself,  Pardon,  Redeemer, 

So  that  while  he  lives  he  may  always  rest  in  true  life." 

Aribert  so  signed  his  own  name,  tliougli  in  his  epitaph  the 
more  common  form  is  used.  His  figure  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  in  Milanese  history.  For  the 
twenty- seven  years  of  his  episcopate  from  1018  it  was  not 
as  an  ecclesiastic  that  he  was  conspicuous,  but  rather  as  a 
public  spirited  citizen,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  wise  politician. 
He  seemed  to  be  born  to  inspire  his  country  with  new  life, 
and  from  him,  says  Yerri,  dates  the  resurrection  of  Milan 
from  the  five  centuries  of  death  in  which  the  barbarian 
invasion  had  left  it.  What  a  delicious  picture  that  is  which 
Amolfo  gives  of  his  decision  of  character,  who,  when  his 
Italian  peers  could  not  find  a  king,  and  the  country  was 
falling  into  anarchy,  set  out  alone  to  Germany,  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrance,  to  elect  Conrad  the  Salic  to  the  vacant  dignity, 
a  good  oflQce  which  the  Emperor  rewarded  with  all  rights 
over  the  Bishopric  of  Lodi.  How  true  a  soldier  he  is,  and 
how  wise  a  statesman,  we  feel,  as  he  sets  out  to  break  up  the 
menacing  nest  of  heretics  in  the  Castle  of  Monforte.  But 
when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  setting  before  the  captives  the 
choice  of  adoring  the  cross  or  suffering  the  flames,  he  will 
have  none  of  it.*  He  can  wield  a  sword  with  the  boldest, 
but  he  has  no  stomach  for  cold-blooded  torture.  What  a 
figure  he  makes  again,  as  he  leads  an  army  across  the  Alps 
to  aid  Conrad  in  holding  his  realm  against  a  usurper,  01 
returns  to  deal  hard  blows  against  those  traitors  who  con- 
spire with  the  men  of  Lodi  to  crush  him.  And  yet  again, 
when  Conrad,  jealous  of  an  influence  greater  than  his  own, 
swoops  down  upon  Milan  and  arrests  the  Archbishop,  how 

Heriherto  nolente  is  the  chronicler's  pregnant  record  after  noting  the 
eonsent  of  the  other  Bishops.— Landulfo  the  Elder  in  Muratori's  Rer.  Ital., 
Vol.  iv.  p.  88. 
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we  see  him  laughing  in  his  sleeve  as  he  makes  his  guard 
drunk,  and  so  eludes  the  eagle's  claws.  And,  then,  the  year 
before  his  death,  the  wheel  of  fortune  bears  him  downwards 
into  exile  with  the  faction  of  the  nobles ;  but  it  is  a  reverse 
which  the  old  veteran  bears  with  cheerful  fortitude.  The 
simplicity  of  his  nature  appears  in  the  comfort  which  he 
gave  to  his  faithful  Chancellor,  full  of  grief  at  the  prospect 
of  his  master's  death  :  "  I  am  surely  going  to  the  feet  of 
the  Blessed  Ambrose,  your  father  and  mine."  * 

The  sacristy  is  rich  in  treasures.  Here  is  a  cross  of  gilded 
wood,  carried  in  procession  through  the  city  of  Milan  by 
S.  Carlo  during  the  plague,  in  Lent,  1577.  A  nail  supposed 
to  have  been  used  in  the  crucifixion  of  Our  Lord,  and  now 
suspended  above  the  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral,  was 
inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  it.  The  canopy  which  covered 
the  Relic  was  borne  by  the  Governor,  Senators,  and  chief 
nobility  of  the  city.  S.  Carlo  himself  wore  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  as  though  a  criminal  going  to  execution,  and  as  he 
passed  along,  made  the  streets  re-echo  with  cries  of  "  Mercy  ! 
mercy  !  "  t 

The  most  beautiful  work  of  art  in  the  sacristy  is  a  Pax 
made  by  Caradosso,  and  the  gift  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  Its 
chief  features  are  a  diamond  cross  upon  a  ground  of  Oriental 
agate,  with  a  Pieta  delicately  wrought  in  gold  below.  On 
either  side  is  a  column  of  lapis  lazuli  supporting  a  jewelled 
arch  above. 

*  Appendix  D. 

t  J.  P.  Giussano,  Life  of  S.  Carlo. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL. 

* '  Those  airy  pinnacles  that  shine 

So  white  against  the  dark  blue  sky, 
Ascend  from  tranquil  vaults,  where  bones, 

Which  wait  the  Resurrection,  lie." — H.  Gr.  Bell. 

Before  we  pass  through,  the  little  door  -which  leads  to  the 
roof  let  fancy  conjure  up  some  of  the  splendid  pomps  of 
which  the  Duomo  formed  the  fitting  theatre.  Hither  comes 
the  mourning  city  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  and  wise 
Prancesco  Sforza,  in  1466,  whom  all  his  people  wept,  not  as 
a  Duke,  but  as  a  most  revered  father.  His  body  is  borne 
into  the  great  fane,  clad  in  its  ducal  robes,  and  girt  with  the 
sword  which  he  had  wielded  so  valiantly  in  all  his  victories. 
And,  now  as  the  sad  oJ9Bce  is  chanted  by  many  voices,  near 
him  kneels  that  brave  hearted  widow,  Bianca  Maria,  "  with 
every  sign,"  writes  a  contemporary,  "  of  an  incredible  affec- 
tion, yet  schooled  to  meet  misfortune  nobly  by  the  example 
of  her  great-souled  husband." 

Hither  in  1473,  with  their  glittering  retinues,  come  the 
Duke  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  and  Cardinal  Pietro  Riario  to 
sing  Te  Deum  together,  as  a  prelude  to  a  series  of  costly 
debauches  and  daring  intrigues.  The  Cardinal,  son  of  the 
reigning  Pope,  had  been  called  by  his  father  from  the 
obscurity  of  a  mendicant  friar  to  be  endowed  with  the 
revenues  of  many  rich  offices.  By  his  reckless  expenditure 
he  had    cast  into  the  shade  even  the  stories  of  Pagan  an- 
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tiqnity.  In  sucli  a  guest  the  Duke  saw  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  rejoiced  that  tliey  could  "go  up  together  to  the  House 
of  God  as  friends."  In  those  ages  of  faith  religion  was 
invoked  to  sanctify  the  initiation  of  the  vices  and  villanies 
of  daily  life.  A  merry  time  was  that  of  Prince  and  Car- 
dinal together  in  Milan,  with  its  banquets  and  revelries 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  fresh  burdens  of  taxation  heaped 
upon  the  citizens,  and  astute  were  the  schemes  they  wove 
of  Kingship,  and  rule  extended  over  Venetian  territory 
for  Galeazzo,  to  be  paid  for  in  due  time  by  the  triple 
crown  for  Riario.  Closets  have  ears,  and  if  "  Man  proposes, 
God  disposes."  The  Cardinal  mysteriously  died  soon  after 
a  visit  to  Venice,  in  1474,  some  say  of  poison,  some  of 
immoderate  pleasures.  And  Galeazzo,  whose  pleasures  were 
so  weird  and  morbid,  who  loved  to  glut  his  eyes  with  tor- 
tures, mutilations,  and  executions,  who  would  hurry  to  some 
scene  of  death  that  he  might  gaze  upon  pain  and  dissolu- 
tion ;  who  found  a  ghastly  delight  in  the  spectacle  of 
decomposing  corpses  and  all  the  repulsive  sights  of  grave  or 
charnel  house,  he,  too,  failed  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 

Again,  in  1476,  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  are  opened, 
but  not  for  Te  Dcmn  now.  Beneath  a  gorgeous  baldachin 
Galeazzo  Maria  is  carried  in,  wrapt  in  a  mantle  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and  laid  to  rest  among  precious  stones.  He  has  roused 
the  spirit  of  Brutus  in  the  souls  of  three  young  nobles, 
touched  in  their  honour  by  his  vices,  so  that  they  have  slain 
him  near  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano  in  Brolio,  as  Gian 
Maria  Visconti  was  killed,  a  century  earlier,  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Gottardo,  whose  grand  old  Lombard  tower  rises  above 
the  Royal  Palace,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Cathedral ; 
or  as  Giuliano  dei  Medici  fell,  a  year  later,  in  the  act  of 
listening  to  Mass  in  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence. 

Another  Sforza  is  borne  in.  This  time  it  is  the  hapless 
young  Gian  Galeazzo,  duke  only  in  name,  who  died  at 
Pavia  in  1494,   some    said    of    consumption,    and    some  of 
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poison.  His  uncle,  Lndovico,  buried  him.  magnificently,  and 
then  assumed  in  name  the  power  he  had  so  long  wielded  in 
reality. 

Of  some  of  these  obsequies  the  chroniclers  have  left  us 
vivid  pictures  to  aid  our  fancy.  Sometimes,  as  at  the 
funeral  of  Carlo  d'Amboise,  the  French  Governor  of  Milan 
in  1511,  or  of  Francesco  Sforza  II.,  in  1527,  the  whole 
Duomo  was  hung  with  black  and  set  so  thick  with  tapers 
that  there  was  never  the  width  of  one's  arms  between  them. 
The  cofifin  would  be  draped  in  velvet  embroidered  with  gold 
and  reaching  to  the  ground.  The  body,  richly  robed  in  all 
the  pomp  of  office,  would  be  borne  beneath  a  canopy  of 
cloth  of  gold.  Pages  in  mourning  liveries  of  black  velvet 
would  carry  the  casque,  the  baton,  the  sword,  the  mace,  the 
lance,  the  cap,  the  sceptre,  or  whatever  were  the  special 
insignia  of  the  deceased.  Courtiers  and  soldiers  would 
follow  in  black  cloaks  reaching  to  their  feet,  and  quaint  caps 
that  bore  the  appearance  of  elephants'  trunks  or  some  other 
grotesque  shape.  Then  would  come  some  hundreds  of  the 
poor,  newly  clad  by  the  munificence  of  the  dead  man,  or  his 
heirs,  and  bearing  tapers,  swathed  in  black.  Add  to  these 
the  entire  hierarchy  of  the  city,  with  all  the  various 
monastic  orders,  the  learned  professions,  the  ambassadors, 
and  a  crowd  of  nobles,  and  there  are  elements  enough  to 
make  up  a  scene  of  strange  impressiveness. 

A  few  days  after  Gian  Galeazzo's  funeral  the  cathedral 
witnesses  the  "  stupendous  ceremonial  "  of  the  Investiture 
of  the  usurper,  Ludovico  II  Moro,  with  mantle,  hat,  and 
sceptre;  while  poor  widowed  Isabella  lies  in  dishevelled 
dress  on  the  bare  ground,  in  her  palace  at  Pavia,  mourning 
for  her  lost  husband,  and  so  learns  the  news  that  his  child 
is  not  to  reign,  and  that  her  detested  rival,  Beatrice  d'Este, 
is  lifted  to  the  coveted  pinnacle  of  power. 

The  scene  changes  :  Ludovico  is  now  a  fugitive,  and  Gian 
Giacomo  Trivulzio,  in  1499,  enters  Milan  at  the  head  of  the 
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victorious  Frencli.  Amid  all  the  splendour  of  a  military 
pageant  the  General  returns  thanks  in  the  Duomo  to  the 
great  Arbiter  of  fortune  for  his  personal  favours.  There  is 
great  flashing  of  arms  and  bravery  of  banners.  The  blare 
of  trumpets  wakes  the  echoes  of  the  lofty  aisles,  and  priests 
and  singers  chant  Te  Deum.  On  the  tomb  of  this  famous 
but  unpatriotic  soldier,  who  died  in  1-518,  in  the  Church  of 
S.  ^N'azaro  Maggiore,  in  the  Corso  di  Porta  Romana,  is  this 
descriptive  epitaph  : — 

"Johannes  Jacobus  Magnus  Trivultius  Antonii  filius  qui  nunquam 
quievit  quiescit.     Tace. " 

"J.  J.  M.  T.,  son  of  A.,  who  never  rested,  rests.     Silence." 

In  1537  King  Louis  XII.  of  France  is  here  to  grace  with 
his  royal  presence  the  solemn  festival  of  Corpus  Domini. 
Round  those  grand  aisles  the  stately  procession  moves,  the 
King,  seven  Cardinals,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Counts  of 
Mantua  and  Montferrat,  and  in  the  midst,  the  Host  beneath 
its  gorgeous  canopy,  lost  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  the 
swinging  censers,  and  hymned  by  the  adoring  voices  of  thirty 
thousand  worshippers. 

Once  again  the  pageant  of  a  wedding  floats  before  us. 
To-day  Gian  Galeazzo  marries  Isabella,  Princess  of  Arragon, 
a  love  match,  say  they  all.  To-morrow  it  is  his  sister's  bridal 
with  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  wily  Ludovico  thinks 
to  make  a  lasting  ally  of  the  German.  He  will  bind  him  by 
a  double  tie.  Bianca  Maria,  his  niece,  is  fair,  but  her  dower 
of  four  hundred  thousand  florins  is  fairer.  How  gay  are 
the  throngs  that  sweep  up  the  broad  nave  to  join  in  these 
sumptuous  marriage  rites.  Even  grave  professors  appear  in 
flowing  festal  robes  of  purple  and  scarlet.  "  And  modest 
matrons,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  were  decked  in  clothes  of 
rich  brocade,  with  sweeping  trains  and  fluttering  scarves,  and 
bodices  cut  low  in  sickle  shape  half-way  beneath  the  breasts 
of  these  high  born  dames  "  (falcatis  infra  uhera  pectorihus) 
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The  cathedral  has  its  pageants  to  show  at  the  present 
time.  Perhaps  there  is  none  more  beautiful,  impressive, 
and  instructive  than  that  vv^hich  occurs  on  Advent  Sunday. 
Apart  from  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  it  serves  to  illustrate 
several  important  differences  of  custom  between  the  See  of 
Rome  and  this  of  Milan,  which  has  clung  tenaciously  for 
so  many  centuries  to  a  certain  measure  of  independence  in 
its  liturgy  and  ecclesiastical  ceremonial.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  illumination  of  countless  tapers  only  tends 
to  intensify  the  mysterious  gloom  of  the  vast  building,  a 
procession  is  formed,  in  which  the  twenty-four  parishes  of 
Milan  are  represented.  Each  rector  in  splendid  vestments 
is  preceded  by  a  processional  cross,  banner,  and  candelabra, 
and  followed  by  other  parochial  dignitaries  in  ecclesiastical 
garb.  The  Canons  of  S.  Ambrogio  and  the  Cathedral  hold 
the  post  of  honour  in  the  rear.  Beneath  a  crimson  canopy, 
habited  in  crimson  robes,  the  Archbishop  himself  devoutly 
bears  the  Host,  under  its  crimson  pall,  clouds  of  fragrant 
smoke  arising  the  while  from  many  swinging  censers.  Im- 
mediately behind  him  follow  four  aged  men  and  women, 
representatives  of  an  ancient  guild  for  supplying  bread  and 
wine  at  the  daily  celebration.  Last  of  all  comes  a  long  line 
of  laymen,  who  form  the  School,  or  Confraternity  of  S. 
Ambrose.  In  addition  to  the  lights  Vvliich  illuminate  the 
cathedral,  everyone  in  this  huge  procession,  which  is  three 
times  the  length  of  the  nave,  bears  a  long  lighted  taper. 
From  time  to  time  the  organ  peals  forth  some  fitting  strains 
of  music,  and  when  their  echoes  have  died  away  the  voices 
of  the  choir  in  the  procession  break  into  some  exquisite 
harmonies  of  Advent  song.  The  cathedral  is  literally 
crowded  with  spectators,  and  the  throng,  the  colour,  the 
music,  the  soft  light,  the  half-revealed  proportions  of  the 
building,  and  the  naturalness  with  which  all  the  actors  in 
the  drama  play  their  parts,  compose  a  spectacle  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  impressiveness. 
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In  three  conspicuous  particulars  this  ceremony  illustrates 
some  distinctive  features  in  the  Milanese  Church  :  Advent 
Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  Ecclesiastical  year,  is  the  sixth 
before  Christmas,  instead  of  the  fourth,  as  in  the  Roman 
and  Anglican  Churches.  The  aged  people  following  the 
Archbishop  are  a  relic  of  the  time  when  the  bread  and  wine 
for  use  in  the  Mass  w^ere  universally  the  offerings  of  the 
congregation.*  In  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Milan  this 
custom  is  still  retained.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  Mass  the 
celebrant,  accompanied  by  the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  and 
preceded  by  two  acolytes  carrying  two  silver  vessels,  ad- 
vances to  the  entrance  of  the  presbytery.  Here  he  receives 
oblations  of  bread  and  wine,  after  the  ancient  fashion,  at 
the  hands  of  two  old  men  of  the  School  of  S.  Ambrose  clad 
in  white  robes  and  black  caps.  Each  brings  three  wafers 
and  a  silver  phial  of  white  wine.  Then  descending  to  the 
entrance  of  the  choir,  he  receives  the  women's  offering, 
which  two  of  the  older  women  present  with  the  same  cere- 
monial.   No  trace  of  this  ancient  practice  remains  elsewhere. 

The  third  point  of  difference  illustrated  by  this  Advent 
ceremonial  is,  that  whereas  in  the  Roman  Church  various 
colours  are  used  in  functions  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  seasons,  in  the  diocese  of 
Milan  the  immemorial  tradition  is  of  red. 

Other  variations  between  the  Roman  and  Ambrosian  Use 
may  be  named. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,t  the  celebrant  in  the 
Ambrosian  Rite,  after  reading  what  corresponds  to  the 
Roman  Introit,  says  Dominus  vohiscum,  without  turning  to 
the  people,  a  vestige  of  the  time  when  the  priest  consecrated 
facing  the  people,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  change 
his  posture  when  addressing  them  in  this  formula.  The 
text  of  the  Scriptures  used  in  the  Mass  does  not  agree  with 
the  Yulgate.  In  this,  as  in  the  Psalms,  the  Ambrosian 
*  Card.  Bona,  Rer.  Lit.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  X.  f  Cf.  p.  214. 
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Elite  has  its  own  versiou,  called  the  "  Ancient,"  or  "  Italian." 
Moreover,  it  has  its  own  music  of  a  less  monotonous  char- 
acter than  the  Gregorian.  In  several  particulars  the  Greek 
manner  is  followed.  For  example,  before  the  Epistle  at 
High  Mass  a  lesson  of  Old  Testament  scripture  is  read  from 
the  Ambon ;  the  Creed  is  said  shortly  before  the  Preface  ; 
the  form  of  dismissal  from  Mass  is,  Procedanius  cum  pace 
in  Nomine  Christi.  There  are  frequent  repetitions  and 
responses  of  Bomine  Miserere  and  Kyrie  eleeson.  On  the 
Sundays  in  Lent,  after  the  Introit,  prayers  are  said  for  the 
Church,  Pope,  Clergy,  Emperor,  King,  and  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Agnus  Dei  is  never  said  except  in  the 
Mass  for  the  dead,  l^o  saint  is  commemorated  in  Lent,  and 
no  Mass  is  said  on  Friday.  S.  Charles  Borromeo,  who  re- 
vived the  Ambrosian  Rite,  entirely  forbade  this  last  practice 
on  any  pretext  whatever,  since  Friday  was  a  day  full  of 
sorrow  for  the  most  bitter  passion  of  Christ.  He  ordered 
instead  a  cross  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar  and  a  sermon  on 
the  Passion  to  be  preached.  On  Easter  day  and  during  the 
Octave  two  masses  are  said  in  collegiate  churches,  one  for 
the  baptized,  the  other  for  the  festival. 

In  other  particulars  besides  those  of  the  Mass,  the 
Milanese  Diocese  differs  from  the  Roman  Church.  Thus, 
Carnival  lasts  until  Quadragesima  Sunday.  Baptism  is 
administered  by  immersion  of  the  back  of  the  head  three 
times.  Many  lights  are  used,  as  in  the  Greek  Church,  at 
the  Matins  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Milanese  Liturgy  was  the  invention 
of  S.  Ambrose.  Its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  would  make 
it  appear  probable,  that  it  was  the  Use  of  the  Eastern 
Church  at  that  time,  common  in  many  points  to  the  Western 
also.  Dr.  Joseph  Visconti  asserts  that  the  Ambrosian  Use 
•was  instituted  by  S.  Barnabas,  the  founder  of  the  Milanese 
Church,  augmented  by  S.  Miracletus,  and  made  famous  by 
S.  Ambrose,  after  whose  name  it  was  therefore  called  when 
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he  was  dead.  Walfridus  Strabo  in  tlie  ninth  century  says 
that  the  Ambrosian  Rite  v/as  supposed  to  have  been  in  use 
in  the  Milanese  Church  before  the  time  of  S.  Ambrose,  who 
rearranged  it.  "  It  has  not,  however,"  writes  Cardinal  Bona, 
"  been  free  from  changes,  to  whatever  origin  we  assign  it,  as 
may  be  learnt  by  comparison  of  old  with  more  recent  Missals." 

The  Milanese  venerated  whatever  descended  to  them  from 
the  time  of  their  greatest  archbishop,  and  jealously  preserved 
as  his  legacy  their  ancient  liturgy  and  customs,  when  the 
Roman  ascendancy  had  everywhere  else  assimilated  all 
ecclesiastical  practices  to  its  own  type.  Indeed,  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Milanese  clung  to  their  own  use  is  illustrated 
by  the  famous  legend,  which  tells  how,  when  Charlemagne 
threw  the  Ambrosian  Missal  into  the  fire,  the  book  refused 
to  burn,  and  was  taken  out  uninjured. 

It  is  a  fact"^  of  no  small  historical  value,  that  in  the  days 
of  S.  Ambrose  the  authority  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Milan 
was  as  extensive,  and  his  position  almost  as  independent,  as 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  himself.  Nor  was  the  condition 
of  affairs  materially  changed  for  eight  hundred  years,  ^.e., 
until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Milanese  Church, 
which  enjoyed  the  title  of  "  Holy "  even  at  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  See,  had  its  Cardinals  also,  whose  function  it 
was  to  elect  the  Metropolitan.  The  Suffragan  Bishops  were 
elected  by  the  clergy  of  their  own  city.  The  Suffragan 
owed  allegiance  to  none  but  his  Metropolitan,  by  whom,  he 
was  ordained.  The  Metropolitan  was  elected  and  ordained 
by  the  Suffragans.  Controversies  were  settled  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan, or  in  case  of  great  gravity,  by  a  provincial  council. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  held  in  high 
honour,  as  the  visible  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  Rome 
was  always  looked  to  as  the  standard  of  doctrine  and  deposi- 
tory of  the  faith. 

At  the  present  time,  as  Papal  Bulls  are  posted  on  the  doors  of 
*  Verri,  Storia  cli  Milano. 
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the  Patriarclial  Basilicas,  so  tlie  Metropolitan  Decrees  for  the 
diocese  of  Milan  are  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  Cathedral. 
Such  is  the  position  and  dignity  of  the  Archbishop,  that 
when  he  preaches  in  the  Cathedral  every  other  pnlpit  is 
silent.  The  Cathedral  Clergy  celebrate  in  the  other  churches 
on  the  festival  of  their  Patron  Saints.  At  daily  Matins 
and  other  times  no  bell  in  the  city  tolls  until  the  Cathedral 
has  set  the  example.  These  are  all  most  notable  relics  of 
the  pristine  greatness  of  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  and  point 
back  to  the  famous  days  when  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power  of  Milan  almost  eclipsed  that  of  Rome. 

A  very  different,  but  not  less  attractive,  spectacle  may  be 
seen  here  every  Sunday  afternoon.  One  of  the  side  aisles 
and  part  of  both  transepts  are  curtained  off.  In  the  former 
is  held  an  elementary  school,  the  expense  of  which  is  defrayed 
by  the  Cathedral  revenues.  The  latter  are  used  for  the 
spiritual  instruction  of  people  of  both  sexes,  who  attend  in 
large  numbers.  The  origin  of  these  schools  is  due  to  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  pay  our  quarter  franc  and  mount 
by  an  easy  stair  to  the  roof.  Upon  emerging  at  the  top  it  is 
best  to  tflrn  to  the  left,  and  reach  the  ridge  by  the  steep 
flight  of  steps  nearest  to  the  west.  The  roof  is  slabbed 
with  marble,  nor  is  any  wood  visible  in  the  construction  of 
the  building.  We  stand  in  a  forest  of  marble  spires,  peopled 
with  thousands  of  silent  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  heroes. 
It  is  the  rendezvous,  it  m  ould  seem,  of  the  art  of  three  cen- 
turies, good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Each  pinnacle  is  in- 
complete without  half  a  hundred  statues  of  various  sizes. 
Even  upon  the  roof  we  need  a  glass  to  see  many  of  them 
distinctly.  Travelling  eastward  we  reach  the  octagonal 
cupola,  and  again  ascend  the  spiral  staircase  to  the  gallery, 
or  still  higher,  if  we  wish.  From  any  of  these  points  a 
glorious  view  of  mountain  and  plain  stretches  before  us. 
Snowy  Alps  and  blue  Apennines  and  a  limitless  level  of  fruit- 
ful land,  studded  with  towns  and  towers,  fill  the  vast  round 
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of  which,  our  spire  is  the  axis.  Still  keeping  to  the  left,  we 
descend  to  the  battlements  of  the  apse,  where  are  the  two 
best  statues  of  the  Duomo,  each  the  sole  tenant  of  a  secluded 
court,  and  often  escaping  notice  altogether.  The  jBrst  is  the 
Adam  of  Cristoforo  Solari.  He  [leans  pensively  upon  his 
hoe,  and  a  child  plays  at  his  feet.  His  is  a  manly,  muscular 
figure,  without  exaggeration.  The  other  statue  is  Eve, 
attributed  by  Yasari  to  the  same  sculptor,  but  more  pro- 
bably the  work  of  Angelo  Marini,  called  II  Siciliano.  It  is 
a  creation  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  health  and  the 
sensuous  softness  with  which  the  artist  has  contrived  to 
invest  the  marble  form. 

From  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral  a  good  view  is  obtained 
of  the  most  notable  tower  in  Milan,  that  of  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Gottardo,  in  the  Royal  Palace.      It  was  built  by  Azone 
Visconti  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Baptistery  of  S.  Griovanni  al  Fonte, 
and  dedicated  to  S.  Gottardo,  as  being  the  patron  saint  of 
the   victims  of    gout,  from  which  disease   Azone   suffered. 
Of    this   sumptuous  church,  which   is   fully   described   by 
Fiamma,  a  chronicler    contemporaneous  with  Azone,  only 
the  tower  and  apse  remain.     He  says  that  it  contained  won- 
derful pictures,  probably  by  Giotto,  who  is  known  to  have 
painted  in  the  Royal  Palace  ivory  pulpits  and  wainscottings, 
splendid  windows  and  rich  altars.     "  All  the   kingdoms  of 
the  world  do  not  contain   a  more  marvellous  work,"  wrote 
the  enthusiastic  historian.     Fiamma  particularly  notices  the 
tower,  which  he  says  was  of  terra- cotta,  adorned  with  small 
marble  columns  from  base  to  summit.     Hope,  in  his  essay  on 
architecture,  describes  it  as  "  entirely  woven  over  with  small 
columns,  some  supported  by  its  body,  others  projecting  on 
brackets,*  all  crowned  by  round-headed  arches."     The  plan 
of  throwing  out  the  columns  upon  brackets  is  adopted  in 
the  fourth  story   of  the  tower  with  admirable   effect.      L. 
Gruiier,  in  his  "  Terra- Cotta  Architecture  of  North  Italy,"  a 

*  Plate  VIII. 
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book  of  beautiful  illustrations,  remarks  upon  the  excellent 
quality  of  terra-cotta  as  a  building  material,  which,  in  this 
instance  has  stood  the  test  of  weather  and  time  better  than 
the  stone  coigns  employed  to  protect  it.  But  not  only  was 
the  material  good ;  the  most  scrupulous  care  was  used  in 
adjusting  the  bricks.  In  those  days  the  builders  seemed  to 
take  a  pride  in  the  excellence  of  their  work.  A  cement  was 
prepared  of  quicklime  and  fine  sand  from  the  river  bed 
This  was  made  very  liquid,  and  run  over  the  striata  of  bricks 
so  thin  that  the  seams  between  the  layers  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. In  this  graceful  bell-tower  that  sumptuous  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  Azone  Yisconti,  so  justly  idolized 
by  the  Milanese,  placed  the  first  striking  clock  that  bad  been 
seen  in  Italy,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  adjacent  Yia 
delle  ore,  the  street  of  the  hours.  Prior  to  this  the  time 
bad  been  marked  by  water-clocks  or  hour-glasses,  and 
announced  to  the  citizens  by  the  strident  cries  of  the  watch- 
men, as  we  may  hear  it  done  in  the  Engadine  and  Tyrol 
to-day.  This  clock  was  the  invention  of  an  Englisb  monk 
of  the  Order  of  S.  Benedict,  by  name  Wallingford,  and  was 
first  used  in  London  in  1325. 

It  is  related  that  in  1333  a  soldier  under  sentence  of 
death  saved  his  life  by  his  skill  in  decapitating  by  one  shot 
of  bis  piece  the  brass  angel  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  tower.  It  seemed  good  economy  to  pardon  so  useful  a 
man.  The  figure  was  not  restored  until  four  centuries  later. 
While  we  look  at  the  beautiful  tower,  or  think  of  Walling- 
ford's  clock,  or  the  glories  of  the  rule  of  Azone  Yisconti, 
we  must  not  forget  that  less  than  a  century  later,  May  16th, 
1412,  Gian  Maria  Visconti,  for  his  tyranny  and  crimes,  was 
assassinated  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  either  in  the  Church 
or  within  a  few  yards  of  the  entrance  to  it.  The  splendid 
palace  which  Azone  built  beneath  the  campanile  of  S. 
Gottardo,  and  adorned  with  such  novel  and  infinite  luxury, 
was  long  since  swept  away. 
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THE  HEART  OF  MILAN. 

"The  quick  forge  and  working  house  of  thought." — Shakespeare. 

On  tlie  nortli  side  of  the  spacious  Piazza  del  Duomo  opens 
the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele.  We  find  ourselves  in  a 
cruciform  arcade,  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length, 
richly  decorated  with  painting  and  statuary,  especially  be- 
neath the  lofty  dome,  gay  as  an  Eastern  bazaar  with  shops, 
the  fashionable  resort  of  the  Milanese  by  day  and  by  night. 
This  fine  promenade  is  seen  to  best  advantage  under  the 
brilliant  electric  illumination  of  the  evening,  when  the  cafes- 
are  crowded  inside  and  out  with  guests,  and  the  pavement 
is  thronged  with  well-dressed  loungers,  who  have  come  to 
see  and  to  be  seen. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  gallery,  in  the  Piazza  della  Scala, 
is  Milan's  tribute  to  her  greatest  artist,  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Beneath  the  standing  figure  of  the  master  are  four  of  his 
pupils,  Marco  d'Oggionno,  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Salaino,  and 
Beltraffio.  Bas-reliefs  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
suggest  the  versatility  of  Leonardo's  genius  as  painter, 
sculptor,  engineer,  and  natural  philosopher.  The  monument 
is  the  work  of  Pietro  Magni,  in  1865. 

On  one  side  of  this  Piazza  stands  the  famous  Theatre  of 
La  Scala,  so  named  from  having  been  built  upon  the  site  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala,  founded  hj 
Beatrice   della    Scala,  wife  of   Bernabo  Yisconti,  Lord   of 
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Milan,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1777  the  Church 
made  room  for  the  theatre.  Capable  of  holding  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  persons,  it  is  second  in  size  only  to  S. 
Carlo  at  Naples.  Unfortunately,  it  is  rarely  open  except 
during  Carnival.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  some  triumphs 
and  many  disappointments,  having  witnessed  the  dehiit  of 
most  of  the  chief  singers  educated  in  the  Milanese  School 
of  Music,  before  an  audience  notoriously  severe  in  its  cri- 
ticism. At  the  present  time  the  loudest  notes  are  the  most 
popular.  But  as  one  looks  in  upon  its  tiers  of  seats  the 
famous  performance  of  the  opera  Norma^  in  1848,  comes 
first  to  mind.  There  was  a  crowded  house,  and  many 
Austrian  ofllcers  were  present.  Fierce  hatred  smouldered 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Milanese,  and  only  wanted  a  breath  to 
fan  it  into  some  rash  action.  When  the  chorus  with  the 
words  guerra,  guerra  was  begun,  it  seemed  to  come  like 
an  inspiration.  The  inflammable  audience  took  up  the  strain, 
and  springing  to  their  feet,  defiantly  shrieked,  guerra, 
guerra.  At  the  close  of  the  chorus  the  Commandant  rose 
in  his  box  and  said,  "Is  it  war  you  want  ?  then  you  shall 
have  war."     The  struggle  of  the  Revolution  had  begun. 

In  1569  the  Church  of  La  Scala  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  violent  acts  of  resistance  met  with  by  S.  Carlo  in 
his  efforts  for  ecclesiastical  reform.  The  Chapter  claimed 
exemption  from  his  jurisdiction,  barred  their  doors  against 
him  when  he  made  his  visitation,  fired  shots  upon  his  com- 
pany, and  publicly  excommunicated  him.  Their  contumacy, 
however,  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Archbishop,  with  his 
usual  patience,  tact,  and  unwavering  firmness. 

The  Palazzo  Marino,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  is 
a  testimonial  to  the  value  of  the  post  of  farmer  of  taxes  and 
salt  duty,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  founder  came  from 
Genoa  to  Milan  without  a  penny  in  1525.  In  1558  he  was 
a  marquis,  a  duke,  a  senator,  and  began  to  build  a  palace 
worthy  of  the  wealth  and  rank  which  his  fortunate  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  revenues  had  acquired  for  him.  But  before 
one  generation  had  elapsed  his  family  had  fallen  into  dis- 
grace, and  the  splendid  palace  was  confiscated  by  the  State. 
It  is  now  the  home  of  the  principal  municipal  offices. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  from  La  Scala,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  is  the  Piazza  dei  Mercanti,  the 
very  heart  of  Milan  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Count  Giorgio  Griulini,  in  his  memoirs,  says  that,  after  the 
Peace  of  Constance,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  city  was 
divided  into  six  districts  by  roads  issuing  from  this  Piazza, 
and  leading  to  the  six  principal  gates.  Each  district  had 
its  own  military  organization,  as  well  as  its  own  arms  in- 
scribed upon  its  gonfalon^  or  flag,  which  were  called  the 
arms  of  the  gates.  These  arms  are  sculptured  upon  the 
facade  of  the  Loggia  degli  Osj,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Piazza,  and  furnish  an  interesting  study  for  the  heraldic 
dilettante.  The  names  of  the  gates  were — Orientale,  or  Renza, 
or,  still  more  anciently,  Argentea ;  Yercellina  (now  Magenta)  ; 
IS^uova ;  Ticinese ;  Comasina  (now  Garibaldi)  ;  and  Romana. 
These  principal  gates  had  inferior  ones  affiliated  to  them, 
and  called  Pusterle  ;  e.g.^  Porta  Romana  had  for  Pusterle 
Porta  Tosa  and  Porta  S.  Eufemia. 

Their  several  coats  of  arms  were  the  following  : — 

Porta  Orientale,  a  black  lion  on  white  field,  of  which  a 
trace  is  said  to  remain  in  the  lion  opposite  S.  Babila ; 
P.  Vercellina,  two  fields,  white  below  and  red  above ; 
P.  ISTuova,  four  fields,  alternately  black  and  white ;  P.  Tici- 
nese, a  red  three-legged  stool  on  white  field  ;  P.  Comasina, 
red  and  white  chequers ;  P.  Romana,  all  red ;  P.  Tosa, 
golden  star  on  red  field.  The  arms  of  Milan  are  a  red  cross 
on  white  field.  These  coats  may  all  be  seen,  embroidered  in 
their  proper  colours,  upon  the  fringe  of  the  splendid  standard 
of  S.  Ambrose,  now  kept  in  the  Museo  Artistico,  in  the 
public  gardens.  Other  interesting  shields  are  found  on  the 
fa9ade  of  the  Palazzo  degli  Osj  ;  e.g.,  the  Imperial  eagle, 
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holding  in  its  talons  a  woolly  sow,  significant  of  the  kind  of 
dominion  tinder  which  Milan  once  lay ;  the  serpent,  as  used 
by  the  Visconti  in  the  time  of  Matteo  of  that  family  ;  a 
serpent,  helmet,  and  plume,  the  arms  employed  by  the  Duke 
Gian  Galeazzo;  burning  branches,  and  buckets  hanging 
from  them,  an  escutcheon  adopted  by  Galeazzo  II.  from  a 
Pleming  whom  he  had  vanquished. 

The  Loggia  took  its  name  from  the  family  which  founded 
it,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Matteo  Visconti  in  1316.  The  balcony 
in  front  of  it,  called  Parlera  in  the  Milanese  dialect,  and 
Binghiera  in  classical  Italian,  was  used  for  the  proclamation 
of  sentences,  or  measures  of  government  by  the  Podesta. 
The  building  is  now  used  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza,  opposite  this  Loggia,  is 
the  thirteenth  century  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Mediaeval  Republic,  built  upon  open  arches, 
which  are  now  glazed.  The  ground  floor  is  used  for  a  Corn 
Exchange,  and  the  Council  Hall  contains  the  archives  of  the 
notaries.  An  additional  story,  with  oval  windows,  is  the 
barbarous  work  of  last  century.  This  building  was  begun 
in  1226,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Podesta,  Alspredo  Faba,  a 
Brescian,*  in  place  of  the  old  Broletto,  or  Town  Hall  of  Milan, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Royal  Palace.  For 
the  greater  convenience  of  the  citizens  this  new  Broletto 
was  set  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and,  to  make  room  for  it^ 
houses,  towers,  and  a  monastery  were  displaced.  Broletto  is 
so  named  from  hrolo,  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  stood. 
It  was  finished  in  1233,  when  Oldrado  da  Tresseno  was 
Podesta,  as  he  himself  recounts  in  the  inscription  beneath 
his  equestrian  statue  on  the  fa9ade. 

**  Mccxxxiii.  Dominus  Oldradus  De  Trexeno 

Potestas  Mediolani 

Atria  qui  grand  is  solii  regalia  scandia 

Oivis  Laudensis  fidei  tutoris  et  ensis 

Praesidis  hie  memores  Oldradi  semper  honores, 

Qui  solium  struxit,  Catharos,  ut  debuit,  uxit." 

*  Of.  p.  181. 
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"When  you  climb  the  royal  halls  of  this  great  pile,  ever  remember  the 
honours  won  by  the  Governor,  Oldrado,  the  citizen  of  Lodi,  defender  and 
sword  of  the  faith,  in  having  built  this  pile,  and  burnt,  as  he  was  bound,  the 
Cathari." 

Oldrado  had  the  questiouable  gloiy  of  being  the  first  to 
burn  heretics  in  Milan.  The  exigency  of  a  rhyme  made  him 
substitute  the  barbarous  preterite  iixit  for  xissii.  Muratori* 
was  far  more  shocked  at  the  Podesta's  solecism  than  at  the 
boastful  parade  of  his  cruelty  in  killing  his  fellow  citizens 
for  their  Puritan  principles. 

On  two  of  the  arches  are  shields  bearing  a  half-fleeced 
sow,  which  points  to  the  traditional  origin  of  the  city. 
Such  an  animal  is  said  to  have  met  Bellovesus,  the  Tnsubrian 
chieftain,  upon  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and  guided  him  to  this 
spot.  Hence  in  medio  Janoe  gave  the  name  to  Mediolanum, 
or  Milan.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  similar  augury  fixed 
the  site  of  Alba  Longa,  the  city  of  Ascanius  and  mother  of 
Rome.  A  nuptial  hymn  of  Claudian  alludes  to  the  legend. 
He  says  of  Venus  : — 

"  Continuo  sublime  volans,  ad  moenia  Gallis 
Conrlita,  Imigerae  Suis  ostentantia  pellem, 
Pervenit." 

"  Ever  flying  aloft,  she  reached  at  last  the  walls  built  by  the  Gauls,  which 
display  the  hide  of  the  woolly  sow." 

Sidonius  Apollonaris  writes  of  Milan  as  the  city, 

*'Qu0e  lanigera  de  sue  nomen  babet." 
"Which  takes  its  name  from  the  woolly  sow." 

Other  derivations  of  the  word  Milan  are  found  in  Mayland 
(Mailand),  the  appropriate  name  given  by  the  Gauls  to  so 
sunny  and  fertile  a  country  ;  and  in  tnedio  amnium,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ticino,  Po,  Serio,  and  Adda.  Yet  again, 
two  chiefs,  Medo  and  Olano,  are  credited  with  originating 
*  Ant.  Ital.     Tom.  V.,  pp.  89,  90. 
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the  nomenclafcure.  Unfortunately  there  were  several  Medio- 
lanums,  and  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  all  were  founded 
after  this  one,  and  took  their  name  from  it,  these  explana- 
tions obviously  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  Piazza  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Palazzo  dei 
Givireconsulti,  a  seventeenth  century  building.  Its  bell  used 
to  toll  at  midday,  at  sunset,  and  at  the  execution  of  the 
condemned,  whose  heads  fell  upon  this  Piazza. 

In  a  niche  in  the  front  stands  a  large  statue  of  S.  Ambrose, 
bearing  the  symbolical  scourge  in  his  hand.  In  that  same 
niche  once  frowned  a  statue  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the 
work  of  Andrea  Biffi.  Towards  the  close  of  last  century, 
when  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  were  moved  by  the  success 
of  the  French  Revolution,  this  memorial  of  a  gloomy  tyrant 
was  one  morning  found  to  be  decapitated,  another  head  was 
set  in  place  of  the  old  one,  a  dagger  in  the  hand  superseded 
the  sceptre,  and  the  name  of  Brutus  was  inscribed  upon  the 
statue.  Upon  the  entry  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  two 
years  later,  in  1799,  the  monument  was  pulled  down, 
mutilated,  dragged  away,  and  lost.  In  qnieter  times  the 
vacant  niche  was  filled  by  the  figure  of  the  great  Arch- 
bishop. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza  still  bears  witness  to  its 
former  importance  as  a  commercial  centre  in  the  names  of 
its  streets,  e.g.,  via  degli  Orefici  (Goldsmiths'  Street),  via 
dei  Fustagnari  (Weavers'  Street),  via  dei  Capellari  (Hatters' 
Street),  via  dei  Spadari  (Swordmakers'  Street),  via  degli 
Armorari  (Armourers'  Street),  &c. 

The  standard  of  S.  Ambrose  above  referred  to  was  the 
votive  offering  of  all  the  guilds  and  trades  of  the  City  of 
Milan,  in  consequence  of  the  miseries  inflicted  upon  them 
by  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Begun  in  1546,  designed 
by  eminent  painters  and  embroiderers,  worked  upon  red  silk 
by  the  hands  of  nnns,  decorated  with  costly  stones,  the  gifts 
of  jewellers,  and  finished  in  1563,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  fifteen 
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thousand  lire^  it  was  first  carried  in  a  municipal  procession 
on  June  2nd,  1566.  It  measures  about  eighteen  feet  by  twelve 
feet.  In  the  centre,  in  front  of  the  symbolical  church,  stands  S. 
Ambrose,  staff  and  scourge  in  hand,  while  his  Arian  enemies 
lie  at  his  feet.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  mediaeval 
version  of  the  character  of  S.  Ambrose  after  persecution  had 
poisoned  the  spirit  of  Catholicism.  In  four  medallions  at 
the  sides  are  scenes  from  the  Archbishop's  life,  viz.,  the 
bees  settling  on  his  mouth,  the  repulse  of  Theodosius,  a 
woman  attempting  to  pull  him  from  his  seat  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Justina,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Filigilde,  Queen  of 
the  Marcomanni,  bringing  gifts  and  asking  for  instruction 
in  the  Christian  Faith.  Above  are  angels  with  trumpets, 
the  heads  of  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and,  surmounting  all, 
the  figure  of  a  woman  with  cross,  cup,  and  books. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  AMBROSIAN  LIBRARY. 

"He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country." — Shakespeare. 

The  Ambrosian  Library  is  tbe  magnificent  monnment  of 
the  splendid  liberality,  intellectual  breadth,  and  profound 
modesty  of  Cardinal  Federico  Borromeo.  He  built  and 
endowed  it  out  of  his  own  revenue,  at  the  cost  of  one 
hundred  and  five  thousand  scudi ;  he  made  it  the  nursery 
of  education  in  many  branches,  and  instead  of  calling  it  by 
his  own  name,  he  did  homage  in  the  choice  of  its  title  to 
his  great  predecessor,  S.  Ambrose.  He  not  only  endowed 
the  institution  with  his  own  fine  collection  of  works,  but 
employed  eight  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and  experience 
to  search  the  world  for  valuable  books  and  MSS.  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor  yielded  thirty  thousand  printed  volumes, 
and  fourteen  thousand  MSS.  To  the  Library  was  attached  a 
staff  of  nine  professors,  whose  oflBce  was  to  cultivate  various 
branches  of  literature,  and  from  time  to  time  to  publish 
works  in  illustration  of  their  special  subjects  of  investi- 
gation. Encouragement  was  given  to  the  study  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian  by  a  school,  which  should  form  a  step- 
ping-stone to  professorial  work.  His  printing-office  for 
Oriental  languages,  which  comprised  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Armenian,  cost  the  Cardinal  no  small 
pains,  as  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  suitable  assortment  of 
types  for  the  execution  of  such  unusual  work.     This  diffi- 
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culty  was  increased  by  the  scarcity  of  compositors  who 
understood  the  letters  even  when  the  types  were  cast.  Other 
departments  of  this  institution  were  a  museum  of  natural 
curiosities  and  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  accumulated 
a  perfect  treasury  of  masterpieces  in  painting  and  design, 
for  the  use  of  students.  His  ambition  was  to  serve  his 
fellow  men,  and  so,  instead  of  following  the  selfish  fashion 
of  reserving  this  wealth  of  opportunity  for  himself,  he  sought 
to  make  it  as  widely  useful  as  possible. 

The  Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana  was  the  pioneer  of  free 
libraries.  The  books  were  open  to  all ;  room  was  provided 
for  their  study ;  pen,  ink  and  paper  were  supplied  to  those 
who  desired  to  make  notes.  With  all  this  we  are  quite 
familiar  in  every  provincial  town,  but  it  is  far  more  to  set 
the  first  example  than  to  follow  it  when  set.  In  those  days 
the  founding  of  a  library  was  synonymous  with  the  with- 
drawal of  books  from  the  use  of  the  public  to  be  shut  up  in 
private  hands,  or  for  the  eyes  of  a  privileged  few.  The 
Cardinal  broke  through  this  mischievous  custom,  and  created 
a  new  departure  in  the  matter  of  libraries,  of  which  every 
civilized  city  reaps  the  benefit  to-day. 

The  MSS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
a  thrill  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  all  Englishmen,  Many 
of  them  were  brought  from  the  famous  monastery  of 
Bobbio,  near  Piacenza,  and  this  monastery  owed  its  founda- 
tion to  S.  Columban,  born'in  Leinster,  543  a.d.,  the  friend  of 
Theodelinda,  the  ardent  champion  of  orthodoxy  against 
Arianism,  the  bold  reprover  of  royal  wickedness,  the  fear- 
less herald  of  the  faith  in  Pagan  lands,  the  earnest  advocate 
among  his  monks  of  a  religion  of  the  heart  and  not  of  mere 
observance,  himself  a  fountain  of  learning,  who  made  his 
monastery  the  first  centre  of  intellectual  activity  in  the 
Europe  of  his  day. 

In  the  Library  proper,  which  is  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
most  interesting  objects  to  the  casual  visitor  are  the  Palimp- 
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sests,  or  MSS.  from  whicli  the  monks  erased  the  original 
writing,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  utilise  the  costly 
vellum  for  their  own  purposes.  The  Palimpsests  get  their 
name  from  being  thus  twice  prepared  for  writing.  In  the 
first  instance,  many  of  them  contained  the  works  of  ancient 
classical  authors,  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  Cardinal  Mai,  a 
former  Prefect,  many  have  been  restored.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  record,  that  out  of  this  literary  sepulchre  have 
been  exhumed  Cicero's  long-lost  treatise  De  Bepuhlica,  and 
the  correspondence  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  Marcus  Corne- 
lius Pronto.  This  correspondence  had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ghalcedon,  beneath  which  by 
singular  good  fortune  Cardinal  Mai  discovered  it,  publishing 
the  entire  results  in  1823,  under  the  title  of  M.  C.  JFron- 
tovis  et  M.  Aurelii  Im]^e7\itoris  Epistolce :  Lucii  Veri  el  Ant. 
JPii  et  Appiani  Epistolarum  reliquia ;  Fragmenta  Frontonis 
et  scripta  grammatica. 

If  this  series  of  Letters  has  added  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  Roman  antiquities  we  have  an  equivalent  in  the  insight 
which  they  give  into  an  old  world  friendship,  and  the  per- 
fect relations  which  could  exist  between  master  and  pupil. 
Emperor  and  subject.  Pronto  won  for  himself,  early  in  the 
second  century,  fame  as  orator  and  advocate,  which  left  him 
without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Bar,  Cicero 
alone  excepted.  By  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  amassed 
enormous  wealth,  adding  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  to  the  rest 
of  his  wide  domains.  His  salons  were  the  resort  of  all  the 
literary  men  of  the  day,  who  crowded  round  him  as  a  centre 
of  light  and  inspiration.  Chosen  by  Antoninus  Pius  to  be 
the  tutor  of  his  sons,  he  established  a  friendship  with  his 
Imperial  pupils,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Yerus,  which 
grew  with  the  growing  years  and  ripened  into  an  intimate 
and  imperishable  affection.  The  subject  matter  of  the  letters 
of  Pronto  and  Aurelius  is  mainly,  as  far  as  they  are 
deciphered,  an  interchange  of  thought  about  their  children. 
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or  family  festivals,  or  the  art  of  speech,  or  the  science  of 
images,  or  sleep,  or  health.  Mutual  admiration  and  impa- 
tience of  each  other's  absence  continually  find  vent.  Aurelius 
takes  his  aged  friend's  letters  to  bed  with  him  to  read  them 
there,  bemoaning  at  the  same  time  the  inequality  of  their 
powers.  Fronto  protests  against  the  growing  fashion  of 
writing  in  Greek,  a  tongae  which  he  holds  inferior  to  Latin, 
especially  when  handled  by  one  to  whom  it  was  a  foreign 
language.  One  sample  of  his  style  must  suffice.  He  is 
writing  to  Aurelius  of  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  the 
Emperor's  children  in  their  father's  absence  : — 

"  I  have  seen  the  little  ones,  the  pleasantest  sight  of  my 
life ;  for  they  are  as  like  yourself  as  could  possibly  be.  It 
has  well  repaid  me  for  my  journey  over  that  slippery  road 
and  up  those  steep  rocks,  for  I  beheld  you,  not  simply  face  to 
face  before  me,  but,  more  liberally,  both  right  and  left  of 
me.  I  found  them,  thank  Heaven,  with  healthy  cheeks  and 
lusty  voices.  One  was  holding  a  slice  of  white  bread  like  a 
king's  son;  the  other  a  crust  of  brown  bread,  as  becomes 
the  offspring  of  a  philosopher.  I  pray  the  Gods  to  have  the 
sower  and  the  seed  equally  in  their  keeping,  and  to  watch 
over  this  field,  in  which  the  ears  of  corn  are  so  kindly 
alike." 

An  excellent  portrait  of  M.  C.  Fronto  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Walter  Pater's  delightful  book,  Marius  the  Epicurean. 

Among  these  Palimpsests  was  discovered''^  a  single  frag- 
ment of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  a  version  of  the  Bible  written 
by  Bishop  Ulfilas  for  the  Goths  in  their  own  language  in  the 
fourth  century.  Ulfilas  omitted  the  Books  of  the  Kings, 
because  their  warlike  history  was  calculated  to  inflame  the 
martial  spirit  of  his  people.  The  almost  complete  gospels  of 
this  Codex  are  at  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  and  are  splendidly 
written  in  silver  letters  upon  a  purple  ground. 

Here,   too,    is   the   precious   fragment,    which    has    been 
*  Published  at  Milan  in  1819  by  Cardinal  Mai. 
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erroneously  called  the  Muratorian  Canon.*  It  was  first  dis- 
covered bj  Muratori  among'  the  MSS.  brought  from  Bobbie, 
and  published  in  his  Ant.  Ital.  in  1740.  The  book  in  which 
he  found  it  bears  the  title  of  the  Works  of  8.  Chrysostom, 
but  it  is  really  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  fragments  of 
different  authors  in  Latin.  It  is  assigned  by  some  to  the 
seventh  century,  but  Dr.  Ceriani,  the  present  Prefect,  thinks 
that  it  may  be  of  the  eighth,  at  the  earliest. 

The  fragment  in  question  occurs  between  a  quotation  of 
Eucherius  and  a  sermon  of  S.  Ambrose.  Parts  are  missing 
both  from  the  beginning  and  the  end.  It  is  an  obvious 
Latin  translation  of  a  Greek  text,  and  is  full  of  barbarisms. 
But  its  value  lies  in  this,  that,  first  of  all,  internal  evidence 
fixes  the  date  of  the  original  as  not  later  than  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century.  The  writer  says,  "  Hermas 
composed  the  Shepherd  very  lately  in  our  times,  while 
Bishop  Pius,  his  brother,  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  should  therefore  be  read,  but  it  can  never  be 
publicly  used  in  the  church,  either  among  the  prophets  or 
the  apostles."     Pius  was  Bishop  somewhere  between  157  and 

172  A.D. 

Then,  secondly,  in  this  early  document  are  enumerated  the 
books  of  the  l!^ew  Testament,  which  were  at  that  time  re- 
cognized as  Canonical,  and  it  may  be  regarded,  Canon 
Westcott  says,  as  a  "  summary  of  the  opinion  of  the  Western 
Church  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  second  century."  There  is  no  clue  to  its 
authorship,  but  signs  are  not  wanting  that  it  might  form 
part  of  a  dialogue  with  a  heretic,  or  be  a  collection  of 
passages  of  some  longer  work.  More  than  one  obvious 
lacuna  occurs.  The  idea  of  its  Roman  origin  is  borne  out 
by  the  evidence  of  Greek  idioms,  since  Greek  long  continued 
to  be  the  language  of  the  Roman  Church.     The  fragment 

*  Cf.  Westcott's  Canon  of  the  Neio  Testament,  and  Routli's  ReliquicB 
Sacrce. 
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begins  abrnptly  wifcli  a  few  words,  wliicli  clearly  relate  to  S. 
Mark's  gospel ;  it  then  alludes  to  S.  Luke's  gospel,  and  passes 
on  to  the  gospel  of  S.  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  the 
orisrin  of  which  it  describes  as  follows  :  — 

"  At  the  entreaties  of  his  fellow  disciples  and  his  Bishops 
John  said  :  '  Fast  with  me  for  three  days  from  this  time,  and 
whatever  shall  be  revealed  to  each  of  us  let  us  relate  it  to 
one  another.'  On  the  same  night  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew, 
one  of  the  apostles,  that  John  should  relate  all  things  in  his 
own  name,  aided  by  the  revision  of  all." 

S.  Jerome  quotes  this  story  about  the  fast  and  revelation 
as  a  fact  of  Ecclesiastical  history,  and  as  it  is  extant  no- 
where else,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  refers  to  the  source 
from  which  this  fragment  is  translated. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  nationality  of  its  Founder, 
Bobbio  has  yielded  a  harvest  of  Gaelic  literature,  of  which 
a  beautiful  specimen  is  preserved  here.  It  is  a  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  annotated  in  the  ancient  Irish  tongue. 
The  MS.  is  written  by  many  hands,  and  the  date  is  uncer- 
tain. The  capitals  are  sometimes  decorated  by  skilful  pen- 
manship, with  here  a  face,  and  there  a  fish.  Both  the  Latin 
and  the  Erse  notes  have  been  published  by  Gr.  J.  Ascoli,  1878. 
It  is  said  that  the  Irish  of  this  MS.  would  be  intelligible  to- 
day to  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Another  valuable  property  of  the  Library  consists  of 
nearly  sixty  coloured  illustrations  of  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  of 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  which  is  probably  the  oldest 
illuminated  MS.  the  world  possesses.  On  one  side  is  the 
drawing,  on  the  other  the  passage  which  it  illustrates.  The 
Trojans  are  distinguished  by  the  Phrygian  cap,  the  Greeks 
wear  helmets.  Over  the  combatants  are'  inscribed  their 
names  in  red,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  later  disfigurement. 
Each  hero  retains  his  own  physiognomy  throughout  the 
series.  These  treasures  are  so  jealously  guarded  as  to  be 
shown  only  by  the  Prefect  himself. 
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A  Virgil  Tvitli  notes  by  Petrarcli  is  cHiefly  interesting  for 
its  allegorical  miniature  by  Simone  Memmi,  in  wliicb  the 
poet  is  depicted  in  relation  to  his  several  styles  of  poetry, 
the  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  epic. 

Here,  too,  we  find  the  famous    Codice  Atlantico,  or  bulky 
volume   of    Leonardo   da   Vinci's   sketches   and  MS.   notes 
already  alluded  to.     The  designs,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
four    hundred,   are   mounted  on    drawing    paper,   and    are 
accompanied   in    many   instances   by  explanatory   remarks, 
written  after  Leonardo's  fashion  from   right  to  left,  and  con- 
sequently illegible  without  the  aid  of  a  mirror  to  reverse 
their  position.     These  drawings  and  MSS.  have  a  chequered 
and  romantic  history.     Francesco  Melzi  collected   and  pre- 
served at  Vaprio  every  scrap  of  his  great  master's  writings 
and  designs  ;  but  so  little  were  they  prized  by  his  descendants, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  we  hear  of 
them  lying  as  lumber  in  the  garrets  of  a    country  house, 
while  others    were    disposed    of    without    compunction    or 
regard  to  their  authorship.     Most  of  the  volumes  of  these 
works  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompeo  Leoni,  son  of  Leone 
Leoni,  of  Menaggio,  Avho  sold  them  to  the  King  of  England 
and    Count    Galeazzo  Arconati,   who   gave  his  purchase  to 
the   Ambrosian  Library.     For  one  volume  alone  of   these 
latter  the    King  of    England    offered  three  thousand   gold 
doubloons.     This    is  supposed  to  be  the   Codice  Atla7itico, 
which  Leoni  compiled  out  of  three  volumes  of  drawings  and 
MSS.,  together  with  much    more    heterogeneous  material, 
making  up  a  total   at   one   time   of  1,750    sketches.     The 
thirteen  volumes  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  were  stolen  by 
the  French  Champions  of  Freedom  in  1796,  and  in  1815  the 
Codice   Atlantico  was    alone  restored,  thanks  to   the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Austrian  Commissioner  in  Paris. 

There  is  a  good  collection  of  autographs  of  famous 
people,  but  the  palm  of  interest  must  be  given  to  the  ten 
letters  written  by  Lucrezia  Borgia  to  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo, 
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to  one  of  which  is  •  fastened  a  lock  of  hair.  If  it  were  but 
by  the  conjunction  of  the  names  of  the  man  of  the  most 
brilliant  culture  and  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  society 
in  her  time  attention  would  be  arrested.  But  when  they 
are  linked  together  by  that  long  tress  of  hair,  out  of  which 
the  gold  has  faded  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
association  stirs  some  deeper  feelings  in  any  but  a  rugged 
nature. 

In  the  life  of  the  recipient  of  those  letters,  which  are  now 
the  property  of  all  the  curious  world,  met  the  two  streams 
of  learning  and  pleasure  in  their  full  volume.  He  was  a 
mixture  of  scholar  and  courtier,  philosopher  and  lover, 
politician  and  sybarite.  How  complete  an  embodiment  of 
the  spirit  of  his  time  he  was  we  gather  from  the  description 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,*  who  says  that  it  was  he  who  warned 
Sadaleto  against  spoiling  his  style  by  reading  the  Bible, 
penned  a  hymn  to  S.  Stephen  and  a  monologue  to  Priapus 
with  equal  elegance,  and  passed  his  compositions  through 
sixteen  portfolios,  revising  them  at  each  remove.  Son  of 
the  man  who  raised  the  tomb  to  Dante  at  Ravenna,  he  was 
born  in  1470  in  Florence,  went  to  Ferrara  in  1498,  where 
he  met  Lucrezia  Borgia  in  1502,  when  she  came  there  as 
Duchess  in  the  very  height  of  her  beauty,  became  secretary 
to  Leo  X.,  was  made  Cardinal  by  Paul  III.  in  1539,  died 
at  Padua  in  1547,  and  is  buried  in  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva 
in  Home,  near  to  his  great  master  Leo. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  fair  writer  of  those 
letters  ?  She  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  history.  If  she 
was  not  an  incestuous  monster  and  a  hideous  blot  upon 
humanity,  then  there  are  few  names  to  which  fate  has 
been  more  cruel,  or  which  time  has  been  more  slow  to  vindi- 
cate. Was  she,  as  Guicciardini  describes  her,  coperta  di 
molte  infamie,  her  father's  mistress,  as  her  divorced  husband, 
Giovanni  Strozzi  declared  ?  Was  she  the  Medea  that 
*  History  of  the  Renaissance. 
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Victor  Hugo  paints  her,  brewing  poisonous  potions  for  her 
nearest,  who  should  have  been  her  dearest  ?  Does  she 
merit  that  her  name  should  be  a  synonym  for  every  un- 
utterable perversion  of  womanhood  ?  Or  are  we  rather  to 
believe  the  eulogy  of  Ariosto,  when  he  praises  her  as  a 
second  Lucreze,  brighter  for  her  virtues  than  the  star  of 
Regal  Rome,  a  panegyric  in  which  he  plays  the  part  of 
Coryphaeus  to  a  chorus  of  the  men  of  letters  of  his  time  ? 
Is  it  that  an  indiscriminating  world  could  not  separate 
Lucrezia  from  the  crimes  of  her  father  and  her  brother  ? 
The  epigrams  of  Sannazaro,  who  wrote  with  a  pen  poisoned 
by  hatred  of  the  Borgias,  are  among  the  chief  evidence 
against  her.  Were  they  slanders  false  as  they  were  clever, 
cruel  as  they  were  scathing  ?  Were  they  meant  to  wound 
the  real  sinners  the  more  deeply,  because  in  reaching  them 
they  ruined  the  fair  name  of  an  innocent  girl  ?  Here  are 
one  or  two  specimens  of  their  style  ! — 

IN   LUCRETIAM    DE    ALEXANDRO   SEXTO. 

Ergo  te  semper  cupiet,  Lucretia,  Sextus  ? 
0  fatum  diri  nominis  ;  hie  pater  est. 

EPITAPHIUM   EJUSDBM  (Alsx.  VI.). 

Humana  jura,  nee  minus,  caelestia, 

Ipsosque  sustulit  Deos  ; 
Ut  scilicet  liceret  (heu  scelus)  patri 

Natas  sinum  perraingere, 
Nee  execrandis  abstinere  nuptiis, 

Timore  sublato  semel. 

AD    MARIMUM   CARACCIOLUM. 

Ille  maximus  urbis  imperator 
Caesar  Borgia,  Borgia  ille  Caesar, 
Csesar  patris  ocellus  et  sororis 
Fratrum  blanditise,  quies,  voluptas, 
Montis  papulus  ille  Vaticani, 
Ille,  inquara,  dominae  urbis  inquinator, 
Cinoedi  patris  impudica  proles, 
Mtechus  ille  sororis,  atque  adulter. 
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Lucrezia  Borgia  had  the  dire  misfortune  to  be  the  only 
daughter*  of  Roderigo  Lenzuoli,  afterwards  Pope  Alexander 
VL,  a  man  of  inordinate  sensuality,  and  Vanozza  Catanei, 
who  passed  for  the  wife  of  two  other  men  in  succession.  It 
is  true,  that,  as  a  girl,  she  sat  enthroned  by  her  father's  side 
in  a  state  pageant  at  St.  Peter's,  and  was  left  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  Vatican  during  his  absence  from  Rome ; 
that  she  was  brought  up  in  a  city,  which  contemporaneous 
history  describes  as  a  cesspool  of  vice ;  that  her  chief 
associates  and  guides  were  her  father's  mistresses ;  that, 
married  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  was  twice  divorced 
before  she  was  twenty-two,  solely  to  gratify  her  father's 
ambitious  schemes.  But  at  least  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  she  became  Duchess 
of  Ferrara,  she  enjoyed  until  her  death  the  love  and 
trust  of  her  husband  and  the  entire  respect  of  the 
people.  In  her  letters  to  Cardinal  Bembo  there  is  no  word 
to  justify  the  suggestion  of  too  close  an  intimacy,  while  in 
his  to  her  there  is  nothing  but  profound  respect  and  admira- 
tion, couched  in  polished  phrase  and  chivalrous  tone.  He 
dedicated  to  her  in  1504  a  treatise  on  Platonic  love,  Gli 
Asolani,  and  among  his  poems  are  an  epigram  upon  a  golden 
serpent,  which  she  wore  as  a  bracelet,  and  an  elegy  in  which 
he  praises  her  various  gifts  : — 

"  Quicquid  agis,  quicquid  loqueris  delectat ;  et  omnes 
Precedunt  Charites,  subsequiturque  decor." 

"Whatever  you  do,  whatever  you  say,  delights;  before  you  go  all  the 
Graces,  and  beauty  follows  close  behind." 

When  the  Cardinal  lay  ill  of  fever  at  Ferrara  she  con- 
stantly visited  him,  and  the  friendship  had  the  full  sanction 
of  the  Duke  Alfonso,  her  husband,  who  was  not  the  man  to 
brook  in  silence  a  stain  upon  his  escutcheon. 

But  the  lock  of  hair  ?  Well,  some  say  that  it  is  not 
Lucrezia's  at  all ;  some,  that,  if  it  be  hers,  it  was  cut  fi'om 
*  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia. 
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her  head  after  her  death.  Bat  why  should  not  the  Duchess 
have  given  it  to  her  friend  of  fifteen  years,  and  he  have 
treasured  it  as  a  dear  token  of  affection,  without  incurring 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  disloyalty  ?  Only  a  prurient  world 
sees  evil  in  such  a  friendship,  which,  unscorched  by  the 
"  scoriae  stream  of  passion,"  may  be,  and  often  is,  among  the 
loveliest  and  best  of  life's  intimacies.  Alfonso  was  a  wise 
man  to  see  in  the  fullest  confidence  towards  his  wife  the 
best  safeguard  of  her  fidelity  and  the  surest  guarantee  of 
his  own  happiness. 

In  the  vestibule  are  four  bas-reliefs  and  a  bust  of  Byron 
by  Thorwaldsen,  but  the  most  noticeable  feature  are  the 
fragments  of  Gaston  de  Foix's  tomb,  of  marvellously  fine 
workmanship.  Small  as  the  figures  are,  they  are  perfectly 
modelled,  and  in  such  high  relief  that  the  hand  can  be  almost 
inserted  behind  them.  The  faces  are  full  of  expression,  and 
serve  to  bring  home  the  true  meaning  of  our  Lord's  Passion. 

Conspicuous  among  the  countless  treasures  of  this  Institu- 
tion is  Luini's  famous  fresco.  The  Crown  of  Thorns,  in 
what  is  now  the  Sala  del  Luini.  Originally  it  was  the  Sala 
della  Santa  Corona,  or  the  Lodge  Room  of  the  Society  of  the 
Sacred  Crown,  devoted  to  the  relief  and  care  of  the  sick 
poor  of  Milan.  The  picture  was  begun  in  October,  1521, 
worked  upon  at  intervals,  and  finished  in  March,  1522,  when 
Laini  was  at  the  height  of  his  power;  but  it  has  suffered 
severely  from  restoration.  Seated  in  the  midst  is  the  half- 
naked  Redeemer,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  reed  in  hand, 
suffering  the  foulest  insults  from  His  tormentors,  two  of 
whom  force  the  cruel  crown  down  upon  His  head.  Two 
columns  wreathed  with  thorns  separate  this  central  group 
from  two  knots  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Crown,  who  kneel  in  adoration,  six  on  each  side.  The  faces 
of  the  Brothers  were  originally  portraits.  The  painter  in- 
tfoduces  himself,  on  the  spectator's  right,  in  the  background 
between  two  men.      Above  is  written.   Caput  regis  glorim 

T  2 
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spinis  coronatur.  The  head  of  the  King  of  Glory  is  crowned 
with  thorns.  Luini  received  for  this  work  one  hundred  and 
fifty  lire  and  nine  soldi,  equal  to  about  three  hundred  francs, 
or  £12  sterling  in  our  day. 

On  the  upper  floor  are  many  valuable  pictures,  sketches 
and  caricatures  by  celebrated  artists,  among  whom  may  be 
named  Albert  Durer,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Luini  and  Raffaelle, 
whose  cartoon  for  the  School  of  Athens  in  the  Vatican  is  here. 
Among  the  most  noticeable  are  a  three-quarter  length  por- 
trait of  the  Duke  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza  in  his  youth,  for- 
merly supposed  to  represent  Ludovico  il  Moro,  and  one  of 
Leonardo's  finest  portraits ;  a  profile  study  of  Isabella  of 
Aragon,  of  which  Burckhardt  says  :  "  This  profile  picture  is 
beyond  all  description,  beautiful  and  charming,  and  of  a 
perfection  in  the  execution,  which  precludes  the  possibility 
of  any  artist  but  Leonardo  ;  "  S.  John  and  the  Lamb,  by  B. 
Luini,  which  Kugler  justly  describes  as  "the  enchanting 
half-length  figure  of  the  Infant  Baptist  playing  with  the 
Lamb ;  "  by  the  same  artist,  the  sketch  of  the  picture  of 
Tobit  and  the  Angel,  which  is  in  the  Poldi-Pezzoli  gallery  ; 
a  Head  of  Christ,  sometimes  assigned  to  Luini,  sometimes 
to  Caesare  da  Sesto. 

Near  the  Ambrosian  Library  are  two  churches,  distin- 
guished for  the  importance  of  their  paintings.  Over  the 
entrance  of  S.  Sepolcro,  in  the  Piazza  of  that  name,  is  a 
fresco  by  Bartolomeo  Suardi,  better  known  as  Bramantino, 
from  having  been  a  pupil  of  the  architect,  Bramante.  A 
distant  connection  with  Raffaelle  brought  him  forward,  and 
he  became  a  painter  of  considerable  excellence.  Unfor- 
tunately most  of  his  works  in  Milan  are  lost.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  since,  according  to  Vasari,  he  painted  a 
horse  near  the  Castle  so  lifelike  that  a  living  horse  took  it 
for  reality,  and  kicked  it  repeatedly.  Our  fresco  is  a  fore- 
shortened figure  of  Christ  with  the  Virgin,  S.  John,  and  the 
Magdalen. 
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"  It  is  so  judiciously  executed,"  says  Vasari,  "  that  al- 
though the  picture  is  not  more  than  one  hraccio  high,  the 
whole  length  of  the  body  is  shown  in  a  manner  that  must 
have  been  impossible  but  for  the  judgment  and  ability  of  the 
master."  Unhappily  the  picture  is  caged  up  in  a  glazed 
grating,  so  as  to  render  it  tantalizingly  indistinct.  This  is 
an  instance  in  which  removal  to  a  museum  would  be  justifi- 
able. 

At  S.  Giorgio,  in  the  third  chapel  on  the  right,  are  several 
works  of  Luini,  of  which  an  Ecce  Homo  is  said  to  be 
admirable  in  feeling  and  execution  by  those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  it.  But  the  church  is  so  dark,  and 
the  position  of  the  picture  so  unfavourable,  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  more  than  an  indistinct  view  of  it. 
Over  the  first  altar  there  is  a  fine  picture  of  S.  Jerome,  by 
Gaudenzio  Ferrnri. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  BRERA  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

"Our  citizens  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  among  images  of  evil,  lest 
their  souls  assimilate  the  ugliness  of  their  surroundings.  Rather  they  should 
be  like  men  living  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  place ;  from  everything  that 
they  see  and  hear,  loveliness,  like  a  breeze,  should  pass  into  their  souls  and 
teach  them,  without  their  knowing  it,  the  worth  of  which  beauty  is  a  mani- 
festation."— Plato. 

The  Palace  of  the  Brera  indirectly  owes  its  origin  to 
certain  members  of  Milanese  families,  who  were  carried  into 
exile  by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  of  Germany.  There,  under 
the  name  of  Umiliati,  or  humbled,  which  they  adopted  in 
reference  to  their  hapless  lot,  they  vowed  to  live  in  seclusion, 
industry,  and  devotion,  should  they  ever  regain  their  native 
land ;  and  when  at  length  their  hope  was  fulfilled  they 
faithfully  kept  their  promise  upon  a  hraida  (a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  ^raedium),  or  piece  of  unreclaimed  land,  engaging 
in  the  art  of  wool-weaving,  which  they  had  learned  in 
Germany.  This  simple  beginning  ended  in  the  powerful 
and  wealthy  order  of  Umiliati,  whose  gross  abuses  resulted, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  their  dissolution  in  1571.  It  was  here 
that  the  four  conspirators  hatched  their  plot  for  the  assas- 
sination of  S.  Carlo  in  1569,  in  revenge  for  his  reform  of 
their  society.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Umiliati  the 
Archbishop  transferred  the  property  to  the  Jesuits,  by  the 
Pope's  sanction,  for  educational  purposes.     Here  they  had 
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their  pnblic  schools,  and  close  by,  a  few  years  later,  was 
founded  and  placed  under  their  direction  the  College  of  S. 
Mary,  for  the  training  of  the  young  nobility  of  Milan.  The 
Jesuits  have  in  turn  made  way  for  the  Arts,  Science,  Anti- 
quities, and  Literature. 

The  Picture  Gallery,  which  Ave  are  about  to  visit,  was 
founded  in  1776,  when  a  few  works  were  secured  from  the 
Church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian,  then  on  the  eve  of  being 
removed,  to  aid  the  students  in  the  new  Academy  of  Art. 
It  made  rapid  progress  under  the  secretaryship  of  G.  Bossi ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  appointment  of  the  famous  Andrea 
Appiani  to  his  post,  in  1807,  that  the  collection  began  to  grow 
to  important  proportions.  The  dissolution  of  monasteries 
and  churches  in  1808  and  1809  enabled  the  active  secretary 
to  enrich  the  gallery  with  many  valuable  works.  A  new 
decree  for  the  suppression  of  more  religious  houses  in  1811 
and  1812  brought  such  a  harvest  of  pictures  to  the  Brera 
that  its  rooms  were  insufficient  to  receive  them.  At  the 
present  time  many  paintings,  for  which  hanging  space  can- 
not be  found,  are  on  loan  to  the  churches  in  Milan. 
This  gallery  is  fall  of  interest  and  instruction,  though  it 
cannot  rank  with  those  of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome.  The 
frescoes  of  Luini  alone,  brought  from  such  homes  as  the 
Casa  Felucca,  near  Monza,  or  the  churches  of  La  Pace  and 
S.  Marta  in  Milan,  give  a  unique  character  to  the  Brera.  Of 
his  great  master,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  there  is  but  one  poor 
example  in  a  study  of  the  head  of  Christ,  which  shows  little 
of  his  original  work. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  compact  little  book  of  notes  on  the 
principal  pictures  in  the  Brera  gallery  will  be  found  a 
valuable  companion.  For  subsequent  reference,  and  as  a 
help  to  the  memory,  its  sketches  of  the  chief  works  side  by 
side  with  the  letterpress  are  most  useful.  I  will  enumerate 
here  only  those  pictures  which  are  best  worth  seeing  by  those 
who  have  but  a  short  time  to  bestow. 
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Lmni's  frescoes  are  arranged  in  the  vestibule  and  corridor, 
through  which  visitors  often  pass  without  more  than  a 
glance  at  the  fading  colours  on  the  walls.  It  niay  be  well 
to  call  attention  to  the  versatility  of  his  art,  which  deals 
with  subjects  Christian,  Mythological,  Domestic,  and  merely 
decorative. 

10.  A  Youth  riding  in  a  Garden. 

11.  11  guancialino  d'oro.     Three  girls  playing  forfeits. 
14.  A  flying  Angel. 

19.  S.  Joseph  chosen  the  Spouse  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  pictures  in  the  gallery.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  Joseph,  who  kneels,  holds  his  blossoming  rod, 
as  in  Raffaelle's  Sposalizio,  The  kneeling  figures  in  the 
gallery  above  are  those  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

39.  The  Metamorphosis  of  Daphne.  Daphne,  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Peneus,  being  pursued  by  Apollo,  prayed  for 
aid,  and  eluded  him  by  being  changed  into  a  laurel  tree, 
{daphne). 

4^2.  A  fragment.  The  visitation  of  the  Virgin  to 
Elizabeth. 

45  and  49.  Kneeling  angels,  in  recesses  shaded  in  puce. 

47.  Signed  and  dated  1521.  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ 
attended  by  S.  Anthony  the  Abbot  and  S.  Barbara. 

51.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  a  realistic  picture,  full  of 
movement,  rich  in  colour,  and  true  to  nature. 

52.  S.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  borne  to  burial  on  Mount 
Sinai  by  three  angels.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  theme 
"  when  men  cast  her  out,  angels  took  her  up  and  buried  her." 
There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  to  be  seen  in  painting, 
whether  for  design,  feeling,  or  treatment.  The  dead  saint 
is  depicted  with  a  face  of  strong  and  noble  type.  The 
delicate  colours  in  the  robes  and  wings  of  the  angels  are 
atmospheric.  The  difficulty  of  rendering  the  rigid  body 
with  grace  is  overcome  by  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the 
crimson   drapery   which  envelopes   it.     The  letters  on  the 
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tomb,  C.Y.S.C,  signify  Catharina,  Virgo,  Sjponsa  Christi 
{Catharine,  Virgin,  Bride  of  Christ). 

55,  58,  62,  65.  Decorative  figures  in  imitation  of  white 
marble  statues  in  nicbes  of  coloured  marble.  These  are 
interesting,  as  showing  that  Luini's  usual  flatness  of  treat- 
ment was  by  design,  since  in  these  paintings  his  chiaroscuro 
almost  deceives  the  eye,  and  makes  us  believe  that  we  are 
looking  at  sculptured  figures  in  real  niches. 

57.  A  sacrifice  to  the  god  Pan,  and 

72.  The  Birth  of  Adonis,  mythological  subjects,  quite 
classically  treated. 

25.  The  Visit  of  the  Magi,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  work 
of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  (1484-1550). 

32.  Also  by  G.  Ferrari,  depicting  scenes  in  the  Legend  of 
Joachim  and  Anna.  In  the  central  panel  Joachim  and 
Anna,  upon  different  sides  of  a  stream  in  a  pasture  outside 
the  city,  receive  the  Divine  message  from  angels.  In  the 
left  hand  panel  Anna  converses  with  her  maid,  Judith. 
In  the  panel  on  the  right  the  High  Priest  repulses  Joachim. 

Sala  I.  is  devoted  to  the  Milanese  school. 

75.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ambrogio  Fossano,  com- 
monly known  as  Borgognone,  born  about  1455.  Friends 
kneel  round  the  empty  tomb,  while  the  Virgin  is  received 
and  crowned  above  by  the  Heavenly  Host. 

106.  The  Holy  Family  and  S.  Jerome,  by  Andrea  Solario, 
who  painted  from  1495-1515.  This  picture  was  brought 
from  the  Church  of  S.  Peter  Martyr,  in  Murano. 

107.  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Catharine,  by  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari.  The  Saint  kneels  between  spiked  wheels,  which 
the  executioners  in  vain  try  to  turn.  The  Emperor  sits  on 
a  throne  above,  while  an  angel  sweeps  down  with  a  drawn 
sword  to  demolish  the  instruments  of  torture.  This  is  a 
fine  picture,  impaired  by  exaggerations  of  colour,  shadow, 
and  action. 

Sala  II.  contains  examples  of  early  Italian  masters. 
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159.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
(1370-1450)  ;  an  arcbaic  example  of  tbe  Umbrian  scbool. 

167.  The  Virgin  enthroned,  with  SS.  Andrew,  Sigismund, 
Ursula,  Monica,  and  three  Angioletti  playing  upon  musical 
instruments,  by  Bartolomeo  Montagna,  who  was  born  near 
Brescia,  and  died  at  Vicenza  in  1523. 

168.  S.  Mark  preaching  at  Alexandria,  by  Gentile  Bellini 
(1426-1507).  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  pictures  of 
the  gallery.  The  painter's  brother  Giovanni  was  invited  by 
the  Sultan  in  1497  to  visit  Constantinople;  but,  owing  to 
his  advanced  age,  the  Venetians  sent  Gentile  instead.  The 
story  goes  that  his  despotic  host  one  day  pointed  out  a  fault 
in  his  delineation  of  the  body  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  after 
decapitation.  The  neck,  he  said,  was  too  long.  The  sword 
stroke  would  cause  the  muscles  to  contract,  so  that  scarcely 
any  neck  would  remain.  When  the  painter  remained  un- 
convinced, the  Sultan  sent  for  a  slave,  had  him  beheaded  on 
the  spot,  and  then  coolly  pointed  to  the  shrunken  neck  as 
the  unanswerable  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  criticism. 
Gentile  lost  no  time  in  retiring  from  a  Court  where  life  was 
held  so  cheap. 

This  realistic  picture  gives  evidence  of  his  visit  to  the 
East  in  its  Oriental  architecture  and  costumes.  Among  the 
audience  of  the  preacher  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  many 
portraits  of  the  Venetian  Confraternity  of  S.  Mark. 

188.  The  Annunciation,  interesting  as  the  work  of  Gio- 
vanni Sanzio,  the  father  of  Raffaelle. 

191.  SS.  Peter  Martyr,  Nicholas  of  Bari  and  Augustine, 
by  Cima  da  Conegliano,  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

193.  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Carlo  Crivelli  (latter  half 
of  fifteenth  century),  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its  decorative 
accessories  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  embroidery. 

Sala  III.  and  Sala  IV.  contain  works  by  Venetian  artists 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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209.  The    Tinding    of    Moses,   by    Bonifacio,    Tvho    died 
1553.     Do    not   be    displeased  that  nothing  in  this  lovely 
picture  suggests  either  Moses  or  Egypt.     We  are  looking  at 
an  Italian  picnic  of  the  sixteenth  century.     The  Princess  is 
a  fair  Venetian,  with  a  lapdog  at  her  feet,  surrounded  by  a 
gay  court   of  knights  and   ladies.     Some  are   singing  with 
music   books  and  flutes ;  some  make  love  in  no  ambiguous 
fashion ;  others  are  deep  in  literary  discussion ;  there  are 
boys  holding  dogs  in  leash,  and  a  dwarf   dangling  fruit  for  a 
monkey ;  in  the   distance  a   cavalcade  is  seen,    and   ladies 
riding   on  pillions.     The  dresses  are  sumptuous,  the  colours 
exquisitely  toned  and  harmonized.     Each  group  is  a  picture, 
but  there  is  no  repose  in  the  composition,  as  a  whole.     We 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  we  have  here,  accurately  transferred 
to  canvas,  a  scene  from  the   Gorte    handita,  which  was  so 
fashionable  at  that  period  in  the  celebration  of  some  illus- 
trious event.      For   as  much  as  a  week  together  the  free 
Court,    emancipated    from    the    ordinary   conventionalities, 
feasted  where  and  how  it  would.     So  in   1300  were  kept 
the  nuptials  of  Galeazzo  Visconti  and  Beatrice  d'Este.     A 
thousand  guests  feasted  for  eight  days  in  company.     Meat 
and  drink  were  refused    to  none.      The  banquet  might  be 
spread  in  the  palace  or  in  the  fields ;  but  it  was  the  State 
which  smarted  when  the  reckoning  was  made.      The  whole 
picture  is  a  poem  of  form  and  colour.     The  only  incongruous 
feature  is  the  stout  seneschal  who  stands  behind  the   Prin- 
cess in  an  ample  wrapper  and  red  fur  cap,  with  Avhiskers 
shaved  off  half  way  down  the  cheek.     He  appears  again  in 

215.  Jesus  at  Emmaus  recognized  by  his  disciples. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  What  does  he  mean  ?  " 
"  Why  is  he  introduced  at  all  ?  "  W^hile  the  disciples 
recognize  their  Master,  He  stands  stolid  and  unconcerned, 
as  though  unconscious  of  the  whole  proceeding.  1  think 
the  artist  had  a  deep  spiritual  fact  in  view.  A  thousand 
revelations  are  being  daily  made,  which  are  never  seen  by 
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the  eye  of  the  sensual  and  worldly,  of  which  this  figure  is 
the  type. 

210.  The  Virgin  enthroned  with  the  Infant  Christ, 
attended  by  SS.  Joseph,  Philip  Benizzi,  Grata,  Adelaide, 
Apollonia,  Augustine  and  Catharine,  the  work  of  Giovanni 
Busi,  called  Cariani,  the  pupil  of  Giorgione,  who  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  picture  was 
brought  here  from  S.  Gottardo  in  Bergamo,  in  connection 
with  which  city  it  has  already  been  described. 

2 13.  The  Supper  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  by  Paolo  Cagliari, 
called  Veronese  (1528-1588).  This  large  picture,  twenty 
feet  by  nine  feet,  was  originally  in  the  Convent  of  S.  Sebas- 
tian, at  Venice. 

214.  Portrait  of  Antonio  Navagiero,  Podesta  of  Bergamo, 
by  Gian  Battista  Moroni,  who  died  1578.  In  one  corner  is 
written  Gum  Bergomi  prcBturam  sustiiieret,  1565. 

219,  220,  221.  The  parts  of  a  large  triptych  by  P.  Veronese, 
very  scenic  in  effect.  The  central  panel  represents  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  the  wings  are  SS.  Gregory  and 
Jerome,  Ambrose  and  Augustine  ;  above  are  orchestras  of 
angels. 

226.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Bonifacio,  which  may 
be  studied  as  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  picture,  being 
marked  by  simple  grace  and  earnest  feeling. 

227.  S.  Anthony  seated  upon  a  throne,  SS.  Cornelius  and 
Cyprian  standing,  and  a  boy  holding  a  book,  by  P.  Veronese 
in  his  most  grandiose  style.  It  was  brought  from  the  Church 
of  S.  Anthony,  in  Torcello. 

230.  S.  Helena  with  the  Cross,  and  SS.  Macarius  Andrew 
and  Barbara,  with  two  others,  by  Jacopo  Robusti,  called 
II  Tintoretto,  "  the  little  Dyer  "  (1502-1594).  This  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  work.  It  was  formerly  in  S.  Croce,  in 
Milan. 

234.  An  altarpiece,  by  Girolamo  Savoldo,  of  Brescia 
(1480-1550).      Above   are   the  Virgin    and    Child    among 
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clouds,  between  two  angels  ;  below  SS.  Peter,  Panl,  Dominic, 
and  Jerome.  The  exquisite  peep  of  distant  landscape  seems 
to  be  the  Lago  d'Iseo  and  Lovere.  Eastlake  pronounces 
this  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Brera.  It  was  brought 
from  the  Dominican  church  of  Pessaro. 

Unnumbered  in  1886,  by  Tintoret,  an  episode  in  the  theft 
of  S.  Mark's  body  from  Alexandria  by  Venetians.  Note 
the  fine  perspective  of  the  corridor  in  which  the  marble 
tombs  are  placed  aloft,  and  the  foreshortening  of  the  dead 
body  stretched  on  the  ground.  The  relics  of  S.  Mark  are 
detected  by  the  flight  of  an  evil  spirit  from  the  mouth  of  a 
man,  who  writhes  on  the  floor. 

Sala  IV. 

253,  254.  Portraits  by  Lorenzo  Lotto  (1480-1555). 

247,  249.  Portraits  by  Tiziano  Vecellio,  pupil  of  Gio. 
Bellini,  born  in  1477,  died  at  Venice  1576. 

248.  S.  Jerome  in  the  Desert,  by  the  same  painter.  He 
holds  the  stone  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  done  penance 
by  beating  his  breast,  and  gazes  upon  the  crucifix.  Skull 
and  hour-glass  speak  of  Death  and  Time.  These  are  the 
only  works  of  Titian  in  this  collection,  and  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  his  genius. 

Sala  V.  is  devoted  to  a  few  works  by  the  most  famous 
masters. 

261.  Madonna  and  Child,  life  size,  by  Gio.  Bellini 
(1427-1516). 

262.  The  Flagellation,  by  Luca  Signorelli,  born  at  Cortona 
1441,  died  1523. 

264.  An  altarpiece  by  Andrea  Mantegna  (1431-1506),  in 
twelve  compartments.  In  the  lower  row  are  S.  Luke,  writ- 
ing at  a  table,  S.  Benedict,  a  Bishop,  SS.  Justina  and 
Scholastica.  Above  are  four  half-length  figures  of  saints, 
the  Christ,  SS.  Mary  and  John.  The  work  in  this  picture 
is  so  exquisite  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
gallery.     It  came  from  the  Church  of  S.  Justina  in  P.idua. 
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265.  Madonna  and  Child,"^  by  Luini,  formerly  in  the 
Certosa  of  Pavia.  A  beautiful  Mother  is  seated  in  front 
of  a  lovely  trellis  of  roses.  Her  boy  upon  her  knee,  clad 
only  in  a  little  zephyr  shirt,  stretches  to  grasp  a  blue  flower 
with  one  hand.  His  face  is  full  of  intelligence  and  sweet- 
ness. This  little  picture  is  perhaps  the  most  charming  in 
the  Brera,  though  "  the  smoothness  of  finish  is  carried  to  a 
fault." 

267.  Crayon  study  for  the  head  of  Christ,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  pupil  of  Verrocchio,  born  at  Vinci,  in  Val  d'Arno, 
1452,  died  at  Cloux,  in  France,  1519.  This  is  the  only 
work  of  the  great  master  which  the  Brera  owns.  It  is 
but  a  sketch,  much  injured  by  time,  and  probably  still  more 
by  officious  re- touching.  "  In  its  present  state  there  is 
little  left  to  admire ;  not  a  single  feature  can  be  called 
satisfactory  in  form,  judged  by  the  light  of  nature. "t 

270.  11  Sposalizio^  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Raf- 
faelle  Sanzio,  pupil  of  Perugino,  born  at  Urbino  1483,  died 
at  Rome  1520.  The  date  on  the  picture  (1504)  shows  that 
it  was  painted  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It 
is  a  copy,  with  some  original  variations,  of  Perugino's 
famous  picture  in  the  Museum  at  Caen,  and  as  such  it  has 
a  special  interest.  A  Sienese  monk  stole  the  Virgin's  wed- 
ding ring,  a  venerable  relic  in  the  possession  of  his  house, 
fled  with  it  to  Florence,  and  there  sold  it  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  S.  Joseph,  who  built  a  chapel  for  its  reception  and 
ensraged  Perugino  to  paint  a  suitable  picture  for  its  adorn- 
ment.;!: To  this  work  we  owe  Raffaelle's  early  effort,  before 
he  had  emancipated  himself  from  his  master's  mannerism 
and  boldly  launched  himself  upon  the  stream  of  his  own 
great  genius.  And  so  we  find  in  this  Sposalizio  men  too 
little  manly,  and  women  with  affected  pose,  half  shut  eyes 
and  foolish   simper.      Still  in    design    and   technique    this 

*  Frontispiece.  f  Sir  Charles  Eastlake. 

X  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  Life  of  Raflfaelle. 
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picture  is  a  monument  of  skill  and  a  prophecy  of  the 
painter's  future  fame.  In  composition,  refinement  of  tone, 
delicacy  of  finish,  and  perfection  of  perspective  it  is  wholly 
admirable.  Joseph  carries  his  blossoming  rod,  one  suitor 
breaks  his  across  his  knee,  while  the  rest  look  on  with  dis- 
appointed air.  The  stately  girl  on  the  Virgin's  right  is 
the  ideal  type  of  peasant  beauty,  nurtured  in  the  freedom 
and  health  of  rural  life.  M.  Taine  makes  this  comment 
upon  the  Virgin  herself  :  — 

"Elle,  elle  ne  salt  que  faire  de  I'autre  main,  et,  avec  gaucherie  adorable, 
la  laisse  collee  ^  son  manteau." 

273.  The  Dead  Christ  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  fore- 
shortening, by  A.  Mantegna,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  painter  who  solved  the  problem  of  justly  representing 
the  figure  from  this  point  of  view. 

Sala  VI.  contains  pictures  of  the  Venetian  School  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

288.  St.  Stephen  disputing  before  the  Synagogue,  by 
Vittore  Carpaccio  (1479-1522). 

297.  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Gio.  Bellini,  a  graceful  in- 
stance of  his  style,  signed  and  dated  1510. 

300.  SS.  Peter,  John  the  Baptist  and  Paul,  by  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  brought  from  the  Church  of  S.  Maria,  Mater 
Domini,  at  Conegliano,  a  very  fine  example  of  his  work. 

Sala  VII. 

307.  Dedication  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Temple,  by 
V.  Carpaccio.  According  to  the  legend,  the  child  was 
taken  to  the  temple  to  be  presented  to  the  High  Priest  at 
three  years  of  age,  and  walked  up  the  stops  by  herself,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  who  saw  her.  The  arrangement  of  the 
picture  reminds  us  of  the  similar  subject  by  Titian  in  the 
Academy  at  Venice,  though  the  style  is  of  course  widely 
different. 
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Sala  VIII. 

333.  S.  Sebastian,  by  Giovanni  Bossi,  called  Dosso  Dossi 
(1474-1542).  Of  this  picture  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake  says,  "  The 
figure  is  finely  designed,  but  the  flesh  tones  are  unpleasant 
in  colour  and  the  shadows  inky."  Mrs.  Jameson  says,  "  This 
picture  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  solemn  effects  ever 
produced  by  feeling  and  colour."  Again  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake 
says,  "  The  Saint  is  represented  as  bound  to  an  apple  tree 
and  pierced  with  arrows."  Mrs.  Jameson  says,  "  S.  Sebas- 
tian   is   standing,  bound   to   an   orange   tree He  is 

neither  wounded  nor  transpierced."     For  taste  there  is  no 
accounting,  but  accuracy  is  in  the  power  of  all. 

334.  The  Annunciation,  by  Francesco  Raibolini,  called 
Francia,  of  Bologna  (1450-1517).  For  perfect  examples  of 
this  master's  work  we  shall  fare  far  better  in  our  own 
jN'ational  Gallery.  This  picture  seems  to  have  suffered  from 
restoration. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  MUSEUM. 

"The  hero  boy 
Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  soon 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  Da  Foix." — Byron. 

The  Arcliaelogical  Museum,  whicli  will  be  found  on  the 
ground  floor  of  tlie  Brera,  admission  lialf  a  franc,  is  too 
little  visited.  It  contains  sculpture  of  unique  interest.  The 
first  object  that  attracts  our  notice  is  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Bernabo  Visconti.  This  was  the  monument  which  he 
elected  to  place  over  the  tomb  of  his  wife,  Regina  della 
Scala,  in  their  parish  church  of  S.  Griovanni  in  Conca, 
which,  after  being  devoted  for  some  time  to  secular  pur- 
poses, has  now  become  in  part  a  Protestant  place  of  wor- 
ship. Its  beautiful  rose  window  and  western  portal  still 
win  admiration.  This  statue  once  stood  behind  the  high 
altar,  and  towered  above  it,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  the  object 
of  the  worshipper's  adoration.  At  the  Duke's  death  it  was  re- 
moved to  another  part  of  the  church,  and  thence  to  the  Brera. 
Nine  pillars  support  a  sarcophagus  adorned  with  bas-reliefs 
of  The  Crucifixion,  a  Pietd,  Evangelists  and  Saints.  Raised 
upon  the  sarcophagus  is  the  statue.  The  mailed  figure  of 
the  Duke  sits  upon  a  clumsy  steed  in  a  curious  saddle  of 
the  time,  with  Fortitude  and  Justice  standing  like  dwarfs 
at  his  stirrups. 

As  we  stand  before  this  statue  it  is  well  for  us  to  recall 
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tlie  kind  of  man  -wliom  it  represents.  When  tlie  plague 
invaded  Milan  Bernabo  fled  in  terror  to  the  Castle  of  Marig- 
nano.  To  avoid  the  least  possibility  of  contagion,  by  whicli  the 
dreaded  disease  was  believed  to  be  transmitted,  he  stationed  a 
warder  on  his  watch-tower,  with  orders  to  toll  the  alarm- 
bell  npon  the  approach  of  any  one  to  the  castle.  On  one 
occasion  the  Duke  saw  strangers  coming  on  the  road  from 
Milan,  but  the  bell  was  silent.  Enraged  and  terrified  by 
this  negligence,  he  gave  orders  for  the  warder  to  be  thrown 
headlong  from  his  tower.  But  the  plague  had  been  before- 
hand with  him,  and  when  his  servants  reached  the  bell- 
chamber  there  was  only  a  discoloured  corpse  upon  which  to 
execute  their  master's  vengeance.  He  then  buried  himself 
in  the  recesses  of  a  forest,  and  threatened  instant  death  to 
any  one  who  approached  within  a  mile  of  his  retreat. 

His  cruelties  were  many  and  hideous.  A  priest  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Pope  to  preach  a  crusade  in  Milan.  With- 
out remonstrance  or  warning  Bernabo  seized  him,  forced 
him  into  a  barrel  of  open  ironwork,  and  slowly  turning  him 
before  the  fire  like  a  piece  of  meat,  roasted  him  to  death.  At 
one  time,  owing  to  some  public  disorder,  the  loss  of  a  foot 
was  the  penalty  for  quitting  the  house  by  night.  An  eye  was 
forfeited  for  trespassing  or  for  walking  on  his  private  road. 
Two  of  his  chancellors  who  fell  under  suspicion  were  shut 
up  in  an  iron  cage  with  a  wild  boar.  Two  Franciscans, 
who  remonstrated  against  his  inordinate  taxes,  were  burnt, 
as  he  facetiously  remstrked,  "for  anew  heresy."  The  Mayor 
of  Milan  was  compelled  to  tear  out  a  man's  tongue  with  his 
own  hands.  When  the  people,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
by  pestilence  and  famine,  killed  the  wild  animals  for  food, 
he  put  out  their  eyes  and  then  hung  them.  An  abbot  was 
hung  for  killing  hares,  a  peasant  for  having  a  dog  ;  a  youth 
lost  an  eye  and  a  hand  for  the  slaughter  of  a  wild  boar. 
No  judge  was  allowed  to  take  his  salary  until  he  had 
sentenced   a  poacher   to   death.     He   kept   a  pack  of   five 
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thonsand  hounds,  whicli  were  billeted  on  the  citizens  and 
peasants.  Every  two  months  an  inspection  of  these  dogs 
was  held.  If  in  the  interval  one  had  grown  too  fat  or  too 
lean  the  unfortunate  keeper  was  heavily  fined  ;  if  it  had 
died  he  suffered  torture  and  confiscation  of  all  his  property. 
Adjoining  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Conca,  in  the 
Corso  Romana,  is  a  house  named  Ca  Dei  Cani,  from  the 
kennels  which  the  Duke  maintained  there,  and  which  may 
now  be  recognized  by  the  dogs  supporting  the  balconies. 

Galeazzo  II.,  his  brother  and  colleague  in  the  government, 
left  behind  him  a  document  for  which  Bernabo  was  equally 
responsible,  and  which  forms  the  culminating  proof  of  their 
fiendish  cruelty.  It  contains  directions  for  inflicting  the 
largest  amount  of  suffering  upon  a  prisoner,  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  life  for  forty  days.  The  details  are  too 
horrible  for  repetition.  Enough  to  say  that  the  process 
consisted  in  the  slow,  piecemeal  dismemberment  of  the  vic- 
tim, alternated  with  intervals  of  respite,  until  at  last  the 
cou^  de  grace  was  given  by  breaking  what  remained  upon 
the  wheel.     In  1372-3  many  persons  were  so  treated. 

At  Marignano  in  1360  Bernabo  received  two  Papal 
Nuncios  of  the  rank  of  abbots,  with  full  powers  to  treat  on 
matters  of  grave  policy.  He  met  them  upon  the  bridge  of 
the  Lambro,  surrounded  by  his  armed  retinue.  Having 
scanned  the  Pope's  letter,  he  exclaimed  to  the  astonished 
ambassadors  with  unmistakable  significance,  "  Choose 
which  you'll  do,  eat  or  drink."  When  they  deprecated 
drinking  in  his  sense  of  being  pitched  into  the  river,  he 
shouted,  "  then  you  shall  eat,"  and  compelled  the  venerable 
prelates  to  eat  the  parchment,  the  silken  cord  and  the 
leaden  seal  of  the  Pope's  epistle.  One  of  these  abbots, 
Guglielmo  da  Grimoaldo,  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  S. 
Peter,  as  Urban  V.,  a  few  months  later,  and  excommunicated 
Bernabo  in  1363. 

In  1362  another  embassy  waited  upon  Bernabo  from  the 
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lords  of  Padua,  Yerona,  Ferrara  and  E,eggio.  After  treat- 
ing them  with  studied  contempt,  he  finally  had  them  seized 
by  armed  men,  dressed  up  ridiculously  in  white  garments, 
raounted  on  horseback  and  paraded  through  the  city  amid 
the  jeers  of  the  rabble,  and  so  conducted  to  the  frontier. 

In  1385,  his  nephew,  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  Conte  di 
Vertu,  "that  fox,''  asMuratori  styles  him,  who  had  disarmed 
suspicion  by  posing  as  a  religious  devotee,  suddenly  threw 
off  the  mask.  On  the  pretext  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  a 
shrine  at  Varese  he  approached  Milan  with  a  large  escort, 
of  whom  some  five  hundred  were  armed  men  in  disguise. 
Bernabo,  unsuspicious  of  treachery,  because  contemptuous 
of  his  nephew,  rode  out  upon  his  mule  by  the  Porta  Yercel- 
lina,  almost  unattended,  to  meet  him.  A  courtier  advised 
him  not  to  adventure  himself  among  a  company  whose 
trappings  bore  so  little  the  appearance  of  devotion.  "  But 
the  time  had  come,"  says  the  historian,  "  when  God  would 
call  to  a  reckoning  this  impious  man,  guilty  of  so  many 
crimes."  Uncle  and  nephew  embraced  and  kissed  one 
another,  when  the  latter  suddenly  cried,  "  Arrest  him  !  " 
In  a  moment  he  was  overpowered,  and,  in  spite  of  protest 
and  appeal,  hurried  off  to  the  Castle  at  Porta  Giovia.  Gian 
Galeazzo  rode  into  Milan  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  people, 
who  cried,  "  Long  life  to  the  Count,  death  to  taxation !  " 
<tShortly  afterwards  Bernabo  with  his  mistress,  Domina  de' 
Porri,  for  company,  was  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Trezzo, 
which  he  had  built,  "  where  for  seven  months  he  had  leisure 
to  reflect  on  the  instability  of  human  greatness  and  to  call 
his  conscience  to  account."     So,  Muratori. 

The  language  of  Urban 's  excommunication,  which  is  said 
to  have  almost  frightened  him  to  death  on  its  promulgation, 
could  not  but  recur  to  his  mind  and  seem  prophetic  of  his 
downfall.  The  Pope  had  written,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  God  shall  bring  thee  to  ruin  in  the  end.  He 
bhaii  tear  thee  up  and  remove  thee  from  thy  dwelling,  and 
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tliy  root  from  the  land  of  the  living."  Another  prophet  had 
warned  him  in  years  gone  by.  Catherine  of  Siena,  who 
was  working  day  and  night  in  the  hospitals  of  her  native 
city,  while  Bernabo  was  hiding  terror-stricken  from  the 
plague,  had  addressed  to  him  letters  full  of  faithful  expostu- 
lation and  tender  pity.  She  said,  "  Do  not  suppose  that 
because  we  see  no  sign  in  this  life  that  God's  eye  is  upon 

us    He   will    not    one    day   visit    our    offences The 

Sovereign  Judge  never  leaves  unpunished  the  iniquities  of 
man,  which  are  visited  in   the  place  and  the  time  appointed 

by  Him Oh  !  resist  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is 

calling  you Behold  how  God  loves  you  !  No  tongue 

can  tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  the  mercy  and  grace  which 
will  be  granted  to  you,  if  yoa  will  but  strive  to  rid  your  soul 
of  mortal  sin."  Muratori  asserts  that  he  had  his  good  parts 
when  his  mad  passion  did  not  overpower  him.  Good  laws 
of  his  continued  long  in  force.  At  times  he  was  merciful 
and  generous.  He  enriched  hospitals,  built  chapels,  and 
dowered  poor  girls.  Poison  was  administered  to  him  in  his 
food,  and  his  historian  says,  "  He  obtained  this  grace  of  God, 
that  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  he  had  taken  poison  he  at 
once  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  beating  his  breast  until 
his  last  gasp,  never  ceased  to  cry, '  A  contrite  and  penitent 
heart,  0  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise.'  " 

Bernabo  had  a  passion  for  his  hunting  dogs.  It  was 
reserved  for  his  grand  nephew,  Giovanni  Maria,  to  make 
them  the  ministers  of  the  most  inhuman  cruelty.  !N^ot  only 
did  he  employ  them  to  execute  his  revenges  upon  his 
enemies,  but  he  made  the  streets  of  Milan  his  hunting 
ground  and  the  citizens  his  game.  Ranging  the  town  with 
his  pack,  he  would  incite  them  to  worry  the  hapless  pas- 
sengers, as  though  they  were  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  sacrifice  to  this  hideous 
propensity.  On  one  occasion  he  set  his  dogs  to  Avorry  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  old,  whose  sole  offence  was    in  being 
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tlie  son  of" the  innocent  Castellan  of  Monza,  whom  Griovanni 
Maria  had  thrown  to  his  mastiffs  in  expiation  of  that 
mother's  murder  of  which  he  alone  was  guilty.  It  was 
regarded  as  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  that  the  hounds 
refused  to  touch  the  child.  The  tyrant  sent  successively 
for  two  of  the  most  ferocious  of  his  pack,  but  with  no 
greater  success.  Less  human  than  these  brutes,  he  then 
ordered  a  keeper  to  silence  the  child's  terrified  cries  for  mercy 
by  cutting  his  throat,  when  the  dogs  sullenly  declined  to  lap 
the  blood.  To  an  instance  of  Giovanni's  cruelty  we  are  said 
to  owe  the  name  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan,  S.  Tomaso 
in  terra  'mala.  The  popular  story  goes  that  riding  past  one 
day,  and  seeing  a  woman  in  tears  because  the  priest  refused 
to  bury  her  husband  without  the  fee,  which  she  could  not 
pay,  the  Duke  bade  him  proceed  with  the  office,  and  at  its 
close  ordered  the  bystanders  to  throw  him  in  with  the  corpse, 
alive  as  he  was,  and  fill  up  the  grave.  The  last  words  of 
the  entombed  wretch  were,  Coriie  questa  terra  emala,  or 
amara.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  plot  of  ground  had 
its  name  from  being  once  a  place  of  public  execution,  like 
the  Campidoglio  at  Rome. 

In  1412,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  assassinated  by 
some  of  the  relatives  of  his  chief  victims,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Church  of  S.  Gottardo.  The  beautiful  doorway 
under  which  he  fell  is  preserved  in  this  museum.  The  sole 
sign  of  pity  for  his  fate  was  shown  by  a  poor  unfortunate, 
who  strewed  roses  upon  his  corpse.  His  brother,  Filippo 
Maria,  wreaked  vengeance  upon  his  murderers,  whose  heads 
he  impaled  upon  the  Campanile  of  the  Piazza  de'  Mercanti. 

To  correct  the  impression  that  rulers  like  Bernabo  and 
Gian  Maria  represent  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  that  age 
there  is  an  extant  record  in  the  archives  of  Milan  of  advice 
tendered  to  Giovanni  Maria  by  his  father-in-law,  Carlo 
Malatesta,  himself  the  lord  of  several  cities.  "  Cruelty,"  he 
says,  "  is  always  unbecoming,  always  hateful,  and  not  seldom 
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fatal.  The  people  onglit  to  see  and  reverence  in  their 
sovereign  the  likeness  of  God,  who  protects  the  innocent 
and  forgives  the  penitent.  It  is  better  to  pardon  than  to 
destroj-.  Taxes  should  only  be  levied  to  meet  a  genuine 
need.  Wars  are  indefensible  except  as  a  necessity.  The 
word  of  honour  must  be  inviolate  and  justice  impartial. 
In  the  choice  of  ministers  let  the  reputation  of  an  honest 
life  have  due  weight.  One  who  is  not  a  good  father,  a 
good  husband,  a  good  master  in  his  own  house,  will  never  be 
a  good  adviser  of  his  sovereign." 

Turnino'  from  the  statue  of  the  Visconti,  we  find  our- 
selves  before  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  Due 
de  Nemours,  who  won  immortal  fame  in  a  career  compressed 
into  one  brief  but  brilliant  campaign  of  two  months'  duration, 
Avhich  ended  with  his  death  before  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-four  years.  His  uncle,  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
made  him  Governor  of  Milan,  and  captain  of  the  French 
forces  in  Italy  in  1511.  The  youthful  general  had  to  recover 
much  lost  ground  in  face  of  the  formidable  league  of  Pope 
Julius  II.,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
His  skilfully  concerted  plans,  executed  with  boldness  and 
rapidity,  turned  the  scale  of  fortune  in  favour  of  the  French 
arras.  He  compelled  the  Swiss  to  retire  from  the  gates  of 
Milan  to  their  native  fastnesses.  By  a  forced  march 
through  a  terrific  snowstorm  he  appeared  unexpectedly  before 
Bologna,  and  compelled  his  enemies  to  raise  the  siege  of 
that  city.  Then  he  swept  up  to  Brescia,  which  had  opened 
its  gates  to  the  Venetians,  and  having  reduced  it  to  sub- 
mission, returned  to  cope  with  the  Spanish  and  Papal  troops 
in  Romagna.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1512,  was  fought  the 
fatal  battle  of  Ravenna.  An  unusual  redness  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  was  pointed  out  as  portending  the  death  of  some 
prince  or  commander,  bub  the  Duke  only  made  merry  over 
the  superstition.  Foreseeing  great  bloodshed  in  a  general 
engagement,  he  chivalrously  offered  to  decide  the  quarrel  in 
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single  combat  with  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  who  commanded 
on  the  other  side,  but  his  humane  challenge  was  declined. 
A  struggle  of  extraordinary  obstinacy  and  fierceness,  lasting 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
in  which  men  who  had  lost  arms  and  legs  continued  to  fight 
like  wild  animals  with  their  teeth,  ended  in  the  complete 
route  of  the  Spanish  force  and  the  capture  of  many  notable 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Cardinal  Gian  de'  Medici,  after- 
wards Pope  Leo  X.  But  the  victory  was  bought  at  the 
price  of  the  life  of  de  Foix.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
main  army  of  the  Spaniards  was  in  full  flight  before 
the  French  a  body  of  Gascons,  who  had  attacked  the 
Spanish  infantry  remaining  behind  their  defences,  was 
charged  and  routed  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged  under  two 
standards,  who,  seeing  that  the  day  was  lost,  pressed  forward 
to  gain  Ravenna  along  the  causeway  of  the  canal.  An  ill 
fate  led  them  past  the  spot  where  the  Duke  was  posted  Avith 
a  handful  of  followers  ;  and  he,  supposing  the  flying  Gascons 
to  be  his  main  army  in  full  retreat  before  the  enemy,  whose 
standards  he  recognized,  threw  himself  upon  the  causeway 
right  in  front  of  the  advancing  force,  shouting,  "  Let  those 
who  love  me  follow  me  !  "  When  too  late  to  retrieve  his 
error  he  found  himself  with  scarcely  a  score  of  comrades 
charging  a  body  of  two  thousand  Spaniards  retiring  in  good 
order,  the  canal  on  one  side,  a  deep  ditch  on  the  other. 
Most  of  his  companions  being  killed  and  his  stirrup  leathers 
cut,  he  fought  on  foot,  and  performed  such  prodigies  of 
valour  as  could  only  be  compared  to  those  of  Roland  at 
Roncesvalles.  At  last  he  fell  with  fourteen  wounds  between 
his  forehead  and  his  chin,  "  the  nonpareil  of  all  the  brave 
who  have  existed  these  two  thousand  years."  Guicciardini 
says  of  him,  "  Though  he  died  short  of  twenty- four  years  of 

age,  his  memory  will  last  as  long  as  the  world He 

was  a  great  general  before  he  had  been  a  soldier."  Within 
two  months  of  his  death  the  French  had  almost  entirely  lost 
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their  hold  of  Italy,  but  Gaston  had  revealed  a  fact  which 
affected  the  history  of  Europe,  namely,  that  Frenchmen 
could  defeat  the  hitherto  invincible  Spaniards,  and  that 
infantry  were  as  valuable  a  factor  in  war  as  cavalry.  "  Gas- 
ton," writes  M.  Michelet,  "  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
require  of  his  infantry  a  speed  which  no  one  had  hitherto 
dared  to  ask  of  cavalry."  In  the  course  of  two  months,  touie 
sa  vie  et  son  immortalite,  he  revealed  France  to  herself, 
demonstrating  by  the  incredible  celerity  of  his  movements 
the  fact  of  which  she  was  ignorant,  that  the  French  troops 
excelled  all  othei'S  in  their  marching  powers,  and  that  France 
was  the  most  soldierly  nation  of  Europe. 

The  Duke's  body  was  recovered  and  carried  to  Milan, 
where  in  a  splendidly  decorated  coffin  it  was  suspended 
between  two  columns  of  the  Cathedral.  Below  it  hung  the 
sword  of  the  Qardinal  de'  Medici,  in  a  scabbard  of  gold,  and 
the  banners  taken  at  Ravenna.  When  the  Swiss  occupied 
Milan,  a  year  later,  they  removed  the  body  and  exposed  it  on 
the  rampart  of  the  castle.  Some  more  reverent  hands  carried 
it  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Marta. 

After  the  battle  of  Marignano,  Avhich  restored  Milan  to 
France,  Francis  I.  engaged  Agostino  Busti,  better  known  by 
his  nick-name  of  Bombaja,  to  erect  a  magnificent  tomb  in 
honour  of  the  hero.  For  eight  years  he  worked  at  it,  but 
left  it  unfinished  at  last.  A  drawing  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  preserves  for  us  the  complete  design  of  this 
tomb,  which  was  intended  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  richly 
decorated  chapel  to  be  prepared  .  for  its  reception.  Of  this 
splendid  work  the  mutilated  effigy  upon  its  mortuary  couch, 
together  with  a  few  fragments  of  other  parts  of  the  tomb 
and  some  of  the  original  designs  in  plaster,  is  all  that  lies 
before  us  in  the  Brera  Museum.  The  sarcophagus,  the 
candelabra,  the  bas-reliefs,  the  statuettes,  the  pilasters,  the 
carvings  of  arms,  trophies,  musical  instruments  and  horses, 
all   of    finest   workmanship,   are  scattered   piece-meal   over 
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Europe.  Each,  fragment  is  prized  as  a  treasure.  Tn  the 
Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan,  in  the  Villa  of  the  Marchesi 
Busca  at  Castellazzo,  in  the  Academy  of  Turin,  in  the 
Museum  at  Madrid,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  are 
pieces  of  this  famous  tomb,  dispersed  on  the  suppression  of 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Marta  by  the  French.  The  effigy*  is 
one  that  subdues  the  spectator  to  the  silence  and  awe  which 
are  felt  in  the  real  presence  of  death.  The  young  hero 
lies  in  his  armour,  with  a  wreath  of  bay  binding  his  hair, 
which  is  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  a  fringe 
over  the  forehead,  and  heavy  masses  at  the  sides,  so  as  to 
give  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  helmet.  His  arms 
are  crossed  easily  upon  his  breast,  his  left  hand  resting  upon 
his  richly  carved  sword,  of  which  only  a  portion  remains. 
His  youthful  face,  of  remarkable  beauty,  wears  an  expression 
in  which  are  well  delineated  strength  of  character,  pride  of 
conquest,  and  a  sense  of  contented  repose.  A  smile  plays 
round  the  bow -shaped  mouth,  and  a  nascent  beard  begins  to 
curl  upon  the  chin.  Here  is  Yasari's  account  of  the  monu- 
ment as  he  saw  it,  still  unfinished  in  the  Convent  of  S. 
Marta : — 

"  This  monument  is  constructed  of  numerous  pieces  of 
marble  carved  in  low-relief,  and  depicting  ten  incidents,  the 
small  figures  of  which  are  sculptured  with  infinite  care; 
these  incidents  mainly  represent  the  battles,  victories,  and 
other  deeds  of  this  nobleman,  and  among  them  the  storming 
of  fortified  places.  Finally,  there  are  his  death  and  burial ; 
and,  to  be  brief,  they  are  such  that  I  regarded  them  with 
great  wonder  and  stood  for  some  time  considering  how  hand 
and  chisel  have  produced  such  delicate  and  extraordinary 
work ;  for  here  we  have  decorations  consisting  of  trophies, 
all  sorts  of  arms,  chariots,  artillery,  and  much  more  war 
material,  all  carved  with  the  most  surprising  perfection, 
and,  lastly,  the  figure  of  Monsignor  Foix  himself,  the  size  of 

*  Plate  Vir. 
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life,  -wearing  his  armour,  and  with  a  countenance  which 
seems  full  of  joy  even  in  death  at  the  victories  gained  by 
his  hand ; — Tutto  lieto  nel  semhiante,  cosi  morto  per  le  vittorie 
avute.''^ 

On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  this  effigy,  at  the  side  of  the 
door  brought  from  the  Medici  Palace,  is  a  small  and  interest- 
ing monument  to  Lancio  Curzio.  He  lies  upon  a  couch, 
leaning  his  head  upon  one  hand.  Above  are  three  Graces, 
winged  horses,  and  burning  torches,  the  whole  being  sur- 
mounted by  three  Angels  of  Fame.  Below  is  the  inscription 
by  Paolo  Giovio, 

"  En  virtutem  mortis  nesciam 
Vivet  Lancinus  Curtius 

Ssecula  per  omnia 
Quasqunque  lustrans  oras 
Tantum  possunt  Camoense." 

"  Lookye,  I  shall  never  feel  the  power  of  death. 
Lancio  Curzio  will  live  through  all  the  ages, 
Whatever  realms  he  looks  upon  ; 
So  much  can  the  Muses  do." 

But  alas  for  his  immortality  !  this  is  all  that  the  world  knows 
of  Lancio  Curzio. 

Among  its  many  interesting  antiquities  this  museum  con- 
tains Greek,  Etruscan,  Gallic,  and  Roman  remains,  part  of 
the  Mosaic  pavement  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Conca,  frescoes  by 
Luini  from  the  suppressed  monastery  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace, 
medisBval  tombs  and  busts,  and  the  infamous  portrait  of  the 
wife  of  P.  Barbarossa  taken  from  the  Porta  Tosa.  At  the 
end  of  the  larger  room  are  four  perfect  monolithic  porphyry 
columns,  found  in  excavating  near  the  Brera. 
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* '  0  Caasar !  we  are  thy  soldiers,  but  we  are  also  the  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  From  thee  we  receive  our  pay,  but  from  Him  we  have  received 
eternal  life.  To  thee  we  owe  service,  to  Him  obedience.  We  are  ready  to 
follow  thee  against  the  barbarians,  but  we  are  also  ready  to  suffer  death 
rather  than  renounce  our  faith,  or  fight  against  our  brethren." — Legend  of 
S.  Maurice. 

In  the  Via  Manzoni,  No.  12,  not  far  from  the  Piazza 
Belgiojoso,  and  Leone's  palace  of  the  Omenoni,  is  the 
Fondazione  Artistica  Poldi-Pezzoli,  a  house  bequeathed, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  art,  antiques  and  curiosities,  to  the 
City  of  Milan,  by  the  Cavaliere  Gian  Giacomo  Poldi-Pezzoli 
d'Albertone,  at  his  death,  in  1879.  At  present  this  graceful 
collection  is  known  to  very  few,  but  it  is  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Lombard  metropolis,  and  should  on  no  account  be 
overlooked  in  the  plan  of  a  visit  to  Milan.  An  inherited 
feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  the  founder,  the  zealous  care  with 
which  his  widowed  mother  devoted  herself  to  his  education, 
the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  of  studying  the  best 
examples  of  art  in  the  palace  of  his  grandfather,  the 
Marquis  Trivulzio,  himself  an  enthusiastic  and  discriminat- 
ing collector,  and  the  society  of  the  most  vigorous  artists  of 
the  day,  combined  to  create  for  us  this  noble  gallery  of 
treasures  in  a  house  worthy  to  enshrine  them.  Here  we 
find  furniture,  tapestry,    stuffs,  pictures,  armour,  bronzes, 
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glass,  porcelain,  ancient  and  modern  pottery,  enamels, 
marbles  and  casts,  gems,  goldsmith's  work,  parchments, 
books,  and  a  host  of  miscellaneous  curiosities,  arranged  in 
rooms  sumptuously  decorated. 

Of  pictures  alone  there  are  enough  of  the  first  rank  to 
give  fame  to  any  collection  whatever.  The  Lombard  school 
in  particular  is  conspicuously  represented.  The  armoury 
contains  a  splendid  assortment  of  mediaeval  coats  of  mail, 
knightly  trappings,  and  weapons.  The  piece  of  sculpture 
called  Fiducia  in  Bio,  in  the  Sala  Nera,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  collection,  having  been  made  in  1835  by 
Bertolini,  after  instruction  from  the  Lady  Rosa,  Gian 
Giacomo's  mother,  as  the  inscription  upon  it  records.  It 
runs  thus : — 

"  Lorenzo  Bertolini  made  this  statue  for  me,  Rosa  Trivulzio,  Poldi's  widow, 
because  in  God  alone,  the  sole  Protector  and  Comforter,  I  have  placed  no 
imperfect  trust." 

Ten  years  later  Bertolini  achieved  fame  by  executing  for 
the  same  patroness  his  group  of  Astyanax  hurled  from  the 
walls  of  Troy  in  the  presence  of  Andromache,  which  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms.  Those  who  have  little 
time  at  disposal  would  do  well  to  see  the  following  pic- 
tures : — 

16.  The  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  by  Bernardino  Luini. 

19.  Portrait  of  a  man,  by  Vincenzo  Foppa. 

21.  Portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Pier  Borghese. 

31.  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Vin.  Poppa. 

,56.  A  Cardinal,  by  II  Domenichino. 

80.  Tobias  led  by  the  Angel  Raphael  to  his  family,  by  B. 
Luini.  The  design  of  this  picture  may  be  seen  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library. 

126.  Christ  bearing  his  Cross  and  His  Mother  Mourning, 
by  B.  Luini. 

106.  Ecce  Somo,  by  Andrea  Solari. 
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109.  Madonna  and  beautiful  Child  reaching  a  Flower,  by 
Beltraffio. 

130.  The  Repose  in  Egypt,  by  Andrea  Solari.  A  pecu- 
liar interest  belongs  to  this  picture,  as  the  signature, 
Adreas  de  Solario  Mediolanensis  anno  IS^S^  fixes  the 
identity  of  Andrea  Solari  and  Andrea  da  Milano,  who  were 
long  held  to  be  two  different  artists,  since  he  sometimes 
signed  himself  by  the  one  name  and  sometimes  by  the  other. 

149.  Pieta,  by  Giovanni  Bellini. 

75.  The  Manger,  with  the  legend  1401,  Luce  Opus,  by  an 
unknown  artist. 

122.  Virgin  and  Child,  by  A.  Mantegaa. 

138.  Virgin,  Child  and  Lamb,  a  lovely  little  Leonardesque 
picture,  full  of  grace,  spirit,  and  colour. 

142.  A  work  of  Moretto  in  his  youth.  The  girlish 
Mother  is  enthroned  and  crowned  by  angels,  upon  her  knee 
is  the  Child  blessing  a  suppliant,  presented  by  S.  Benedict. 
An  angel  sits  on  the  steps  of  the  throne.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  a  beautiful  garden. 

144.  Half  length  figure  of  a  lady,  by  Palma  Vecchio. 

146.  Samson,  as  a  Mediaeval  Knight,  in  the  lap  of  Delilah, 
by  V.  Carpaccio. 

150.  Madonna  and  Angels,  by  Perugino. 

The  pictures  placed  upon  easels  in  the  several  rooms  are 
invariably  masterpieces  deserving  of  careful  study.  An 
excellent  catalogue  can  be  bought  at  the  door  for  a  franc. 

But  some  of  the  richest  wealth  of  pictures  in  Milan  is 
hidden  away  in  the  palaces  of  her  nobility,  where  they  are 
at  least  jealously  guarded  and  find  a  setting  in  harmony  with 
their  worth.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  in  Milan, 
perhaps  in  the  world,  is  a  triptych  in  the  Palazzo  Melzi, 
Via  Cavour,  by  Cesare  de  Sesto.  It  is  composed  of  six 
compartments.  In  the  upper  tier  is  the  Madonna  with  her 
Child,  enthroned  on  clouds  of  glory,  to  her  right  S.  John 
the  Baptist  announcing  the  Redeemer,  and  on  her  left  S. 
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John  the  Evangelist  deep  in  the  writing  of  his  Evangel. 
The  subjects  below  are  S.  Christopher,  S.  E/Och,  and  S. 
Sebastian.  S.  Christopher  is  no  clumsy  giant  or  Hercules 
with  over-developed  muscle,  but  rather  a  perfect  man  with 
the  build  of  an  Apollo  and  the  airy  step  of  a  Hermes.  S. 
Roch  lies  sad  beneath  the  tree  where  he  expects  to  die. 
The  faithful  dog  brings  the  daily  loaf  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
ministering  angel  appears  behind.  In  the  noble  form  of  S. 
Sebastian  bo  and  to  a  tree  jihysical  anguish  and  the  effort  to 
endure  it  are  pathetically  expressed  in  the  beautiful  head 
thrown  suddenly  back  and  the  right  leg  drawn  up  by  a  con- 
vulsive throe.  It  is  impossible  for  words  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  freshness,  vigour  and  harmony  of  this  great  picture. 
Life  is  enriched  by  having  seen  it. 

In  another  apartment  is  a  little  group  by  the  same  master, 
exquisite  in  colour,  grace  and  feeling.  In  the  midst  of  a 
sweet  landscape  the  Blessed  Mother  kneels,  at  play  with  the 
Infant  Jesus  and  S.  John.  Her  child  has  thrown  His  arms 
about  a  lamb,  while  His  little  cousin  peeps  at  the  sport  from 
behind  a  corner  of  Mary's  robe. 

Close  by  is  a  superb  instance  of  Luini's  work,  so  Leonard- 
esque  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  not  from 
the  hand  of  Leonardo  himself.  It  is  the  half  length  figure 
of  a  woman,  who  has  a  spray  of  white  jasmine  wreathed  in 
her  hair,  and  pensively  turns  the  leaves  of  a  boot.  In  her 
face  is  all  the  mystic  beauty  of  a  Mona  Lisa,  softened  by 
the  tender  touch  of  Luini. 

In  curious  contrast  to  Da  Sesto's  tryptych  is  one  by 
Vivarini,  dated  I486,  containing  the  same  number  of  panels, 
and  in  the  lower  tier  the  same  subjects,  but  a  whole  world 
lies  between  them  in  style  and  treatment,  vastly  in  favour 
of  the  former.  The  palace  contains  some  fine  instances  of 
the  work  of  Borgognone,  Marco  d'Oggione,  Buonvicino  and 
several  German  masters.  These  treasures  can  generally  be 
seen  by  presentation  of  a  card  at  the  porter's  lodge. 
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There  is  one  more  picture  gallery  in  Milan  which,  miss 
what  else  yon  may,  must  not  be  missed.  It  is  the  Church  of 
the  Monaster  o  Maggiore,  in  the  Cor  so  Magenta,  dedicated  to 
the  soldier  saint,  Maurizio  (Maurice),  captain  of  that  Theban 
legion  of  which  the  legend  was  narrated  at  Bergamo.  The 
Monastery  was  a  cloister  of  Benedictine  nuns,  richly  endowed 
and  privileged  by  King  Desiderius  and  the  Emperor  Otho, 
and  hence  distinguished  by  the  title  Maggiore.  The  Church 
is  the  gem  of  Milan.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  where 
an  entire  building  has  been  decorated  by  a  single  master  of 
eminence,  or  in  concert  with  his  pupils.  Here  Luini  has 
done  at  the  height  of  his  genius  what  Giotto  did  in  the 
Arena  Chapel  of  Padua,  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  the  Ricardi 
Chapel  at  Florence,  Carpaccio  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Giorgio 
at  Venice,  Tintoretto  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  in 
the  same  city,  Raffaelle  in  the  Villa  Farnesina  at  Rome, 
Giulio  Romano  in  the  Palazzo  del  Te  at  Mantua,  Pinturic- 
■chio  in  the  Piccolomini  Library  at  Siena  and  Coreggio  in 
the  Abbess'  room  in  the  Convent  of  S.  Paolo  at  Parma.  Not 
an  inch  of  the  walls  is  left  bare  from  floor  to  roof.  Against 
what  seems  to  be  a  mellow  ground  of  rich,  warm  brown,  the 
Passion  of  the  Saviour  and  the  suiferings  of  His  Saints  are 
limned  with  all  the  poetry  of  Luini's  chastened  pencil. 
Yet  all  is  not  pain,  even  where  pain  is  made  ideal.  Faces  of 
wonderful  beauty,  now  of  saintly  women,  now  of  knightly 
men,  look  down  upon  us,  as  from  the  holy  calm  of  Paradise, 
to  add  the  missing  chapter  to  vindicate  the  mystery  of  life, 
which  relentlessly  plants  the  cross  in  the  path  of  all  fairest 
•endeavour. 

The  Church  is  divided  into  a  larger  and  smaller  sanctuary 
by  a  partition  wall,  or  solid  screen  reaching  to  the  upper 
'Cornice,  on  each  side  of  which  is  an  altar.  No  reference 
to  East  or  West  is  observed  in  this  arrangement,  as  the  two 
altars  stand  back  to  back.  The  larger  or  inner  portion 
of  the  building  was  the  Chapel  of  the  Nans,  the  smaller  or 
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outer,  was  free  to  all.  A  loggia,  or  open  gallery,  runs  round 
the  whole  cliurcli,  with  the  exception  of  the  western  end, 
and  it  is  in  the  delicate  decoration  of  this  feature  that  we 
find  the  lovely  heads  which  give  so  sweet  a  hint  of  heaven. 

The  altar-piece  of  the  inner  chapel,  faded  and  dimly  seen, 
is  mostly  by  Luini.  Critics  proclaim  it  his  masterpiece. 
It  requires  closer  scrutiny  and  more  light  than  I  have 
enjoyed,  to  jndge  of  it  as  a  whole.  But  there  are  figures  to 
be  discerned  in  it  of  all  the  noble  grace  of  Luini' s  work 
elsewhere.  The  subjects  are  the  mocking  of  Christ,  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Burial,  the  Saviour  in  the  garden,  the  Re- 
surrection. The  Evangelists,  Choir  of  Angels,  and  Creator 
are  probably  by  Borgognone.  The  upper  part  is  quite 
obscure.  In  the  gallery  of  this  inner  church  there  are 
medallions  containing  the  heads  of  women  of  bewitching 
beauty.  They  are  painted  under  the  arches  over  the 
passage. 

In  the  outer  church  this  great  master  may  be  most 
delightfully  studied  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Catharine,*  on  the 
south  side.  The  Redeemer  has  been  scourged.  The  entire 
absence  of  sensationalism  is  very  marked.  The  feeling  is 
teri'ibly  earnest,  but  there  are  no  harsh  or  violent  tones. 
The  soldiers  have  done  their  cruel  office,  and  now  support 
the  exhausted  victim.  There  is  a  softened  look  in  their 
faces,  which  adds  pathos  to  the  scene.  On  one  side  S. 
Stephen  and  S.  Laurence  watch  their  patient  Master,  whom 
they  must  follow  soon,  while  on  the  other  are  S.  Catharine 
and  a  grey-headed  benefactor,  who  kneels  in  adoration  of 
the  mystery.  It  is  an  idealized  portrayal  of  the  hideous 
punishment  of  the  Roman  knout.  Above  the  column  of 
flagellation  are  two  scenes  from  the  Resurrection,  the 
Angel  meeting  Mary,  and  Mary  meeting  Peter.  On  the 
roof  are  angels  of  great  beauty. 

*  There  is  an  admirable  drawing  of  this  chapel  in  the  Italian  Court  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 
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The  Churcli  should  be  visited  in  the  good  light  of  early 
morning.  The  best  point  from  which  to  see  the  flagellation 
is  the  gallery  opposite.  When  the  eye  first  falls  upon  it 
from  this  point,  the  vivid  reality  of  the  scene  arrests  one's 
whole  life,  and  fills  it  with  an  inexpressible  sense  of  awe- struck 
sympathy.  Their  due  value  is  given  to  the  several  distances 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  victim,  reeling  from  the  column 
in  this  swoon,  becomes  the  foremost  figure,  which  entirely 
rivets  attention,  while  the  column  and  soldiers  behind  retire 
into  their  proper  subordination.  At  this  point  let  us  hear 
Mr.  Ruskin ; — 

"The  thing  which  Luini  wishes  you  to  observe  is  held 
forth  to  you  with  direct  and  instant  proclamation.  The 
saint,  angel,  or  Madonna  is  made  central  or  principal ;  every 
figure  in  the  surrounding  group  is  subordinate,  and  every 
accessory  subdued  or  generalized.  All  the  precepts  of  con- 
ventional art  are  obeyed,  and  the  invention  and  originality 
of  the  master  are  only  shown  by  the  variety  with  which  he 
adorns  the  commonplace,  by  the  unexpected  grace  with 
which  he  executes  what  all  have  done,  and  the  sudden 
freshness  with  which  he  invests  what  all  have  thought. 
....  With  Luini  everything  is  primarily  an  idea,  and  only 
realized  so  far  as  to  enable  you  to  understand  what  is  meant. 
When  S.  Stephen  stands  beside  Christ  at  his  scourging,  and 
turns  to  us  who  look  on,  asking  with  unmistakable  passion, 
'  Was  ever  sorrow  like  unto  this  sorrow  ?  ',  Luini  does 
not  mean  that  S.  Stephen  really  stood  there  ;  but  only  that 
the  thought  of  the  saint  who  first  saw  Christ  in  glory,  may 
best  lead  us  to  the  thought  of  Christ  in  pain."* 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Ruskin  replies  to  those  cavillers  who 
cannot  see  that  in  many  pictures  anachronisms  are  the 
truest  art  and  essential  to  the  ideality  of  the  work.  There 
are  many  sympathizers  with  Mr.  Thomas  Erskine,  when 
he  writes  in  his  letters  of  Correggio's  famous  picture  at 
*  S.  Mark's  Rest ;  The  Shrine  of  the  Slaves,  p.  37. 
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Parma,  II  Giorno,  or  La  Madonna  di  S.  Girolamo,  "  There  is 
something  very  absurd  in  that  entire  disregard  of  dates  of 
which  all  these  great  painters  are  guilty.  S.  Jerome 
lived,  I  believe,  in  the  fourth  century,  but  there  he  is, 
with  his  lion.  So  far  for  its  nonsense  ....  Mary 
Magdalen  ....  according  to  the  established  custom  of 
these  gentlemen,  almost  always  makes  a  part  of  the  Holy 
Family." 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  these  painters  distinguished 
between  a  historical  fact  and  a  mystery,  or  spiritual  truth 
symbolized  by  such  a  fact.  In  the  former  case  they  are 
faithful  to  chronology  and  realism.  But  when  they  deal 
with  the  Incarnation,  Crucifixion,  Scourging,  or  other  inci- 
dents of  the  Passion,  not  in  their  historical  aspect  but  in 
their  mystical  sense,  then  they  treat  them  as  eternal  ideas, 
in  the  contemplation  of  which  it  is  not  incongruous  to  find 
the  men  and  women  of  every  age. 

The  kneeling  figure  of  S.  Catharine  on  the  right-hand 
wall,  calmly  awaiting  in  prayer  the  stroke  of  the  execu- 
tioner's sword,  is  alone  worth  a  journey  to  S.  Maurizio. 
The  face  is  one  of  superlative  loveliness.  There  is  a  sweet 
landscape  behind.  Far  away  are  angels  bearing  her  body 
to  Sinai.  The  whole  picture  has  been  truly  described  as  "  a 
tragic  situation  alchemized  by  Luini's  magic  into  a  pure  idyll, 
without  loss  of  power  or  sacrifice  of  edification."*  More 
of  history  than  appears  on  the  surface  belongs  to  that 
fascinating  form.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman  whose  story 
would  make  the  plot  of  no  mean  tragedy,  and  is  thus  related 
by  Grumello  :t  Scapardone  of  Casal  Montferat  was  a  rich 
merchant  of  humble  origin.  At  his  death  he  left  his  wealth 
to  his  daughter,  Bianca  Maria,  a  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  attractive  grace.  At  sixteen  she  married  Ermes  Visconti, 
who  left  her  a  childless  widow  at  twenty.  She  soon  took 
for  her  second  husband  a  Savoyard,  Count  di  Celan,  but  not 
*  J.  A.  Symonds.  f  Fol.  159,  anno  1526. 
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agreeing  with  him,  ran  away  to  Pavia,  where,  by  the  aid  of  her 
large  fortune,  she  held  high  court  among  many  lovers.  Then 
she  came  to  Milan,  where  two  suitors  sought  her  hand,  the 
Count  di  Massimo  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
the  Count  di  Gaiazzo,  who  was  most  in  favour.  The  rejected 
Massimo  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Countess,  and  she  resolved 
to  seek  revenge  in  his  death.  She  strove  to  persuade 
Gaiazzo  to  undertake  the  foul  deed,  but,  although  he  would 
not  forfeit  her  favour  by  a  direct  refusal,  he  yet  failed  to 
give  effect  to  her  wish.  She  then  pledged  her  charms  to  one 
Pedro  di  Cardona  as  the  price  of  the  murder.  He  was 
unable  to  resist  the  terms,  and  found  means  to  kill  Massimo. 
The  Duke  de  Bourbon  demanded  expiation,  and,  on  the  con- 
fession of  Don  Pedro,  Madame  di  Celan  was  imprisoned, 
tried,  and  found  guilty.  One  evening  she  was  warned  to 
prepare  for  death.  In  vain  she  offered  a  tempting  bribe  to 
her  gaolers  to  connive  at  her  escape,  but  was  told  that  all 
the  money  in  the  world  could  not  procure  it.  And  so,  on 
the  castle  rampart,  she  was  beheaded.  Her  body,  laid  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Francis,  looked  so  life-like,  that  its  beauty 
moved  the  beholders  to  pity. 

Bandello,*  in  his  Tales,  after  telling  this  story  with  a  few 
scandalous  discrepancies,  ends  by  saying,  "  that  those  who 
would  see  the  poor  woman  painted  to  the  life,  must  go  to  the 
Church  of  the  Monastero  Maggiore,  and  there  they  would 
behold  her  portrait." 

It  has  been  made  a  reproach  to  Luini  that  he  took  the  fair 
sinner  for  the  model  of  his  saint.  Yet,  if  he  found  in  her 
the  ideal  of  beauty  which  he  sought,  what  blame  to  him  if 
he  used  it  ?  God  made  it.  And  methinks  that  Luini  drew 
her  lovely  form  with  pitying  reverence,  feeling  the  woman 
in  her,  and  conscious  of  what  she  might  have  been  but  for 
the  spite  of  fortune.  He  is  to  us  the  shadow  of  the  Divine 
Genius  of  the  world,  who,  seeing  to  the  root  of  things,  finds 

*  Part  I.  Nov.  iv. 
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the  difference  between  saint  and  sinner  less  and  greater  than 
it  seems  to  ns,  and  knowing  His  own  responsibility,  reserves 
tbe  secret  of  investing  both  with  His  own  glory. 

The  splendid  figure  of  a  kneeling  woman,  in  one  of  the 
lunettes  over  the  High  Altar,  is  that  of  the  brilliant  and 
beautiful  Ippolita  Sforza,  to  whom  this  same  Bandello  dedi- 
cated his  Tales.  She  married  Alessandro  di  Bentivoglio,  a 
Bolognese  exile,  who,  in  1525,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Sforza  cause  by  the  capture  of  Casal  Maggiore  and  Giovanni 
Ludovico  Pallavicino,  who  was  in  command  of  the  French 
garrison.  He  kneels  opposite  his  wife,  a  figure  of  noble 
mien,  habited  in  the  dress  of  his  time.  These  two  were 
benefactors  of  the  Church,  and  are  supported  by  their 
patron  saints.  Above  them  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
and  at  the  sides  S.  Maurice  is  introduced  in  two  scenes, 
which  are  respectively  realistic  and  ideal.  On  the  left-hand 
he  has  knelt  down,  according  to  the  story,  to  receive  his 
death  blow.  His  head  is  already  struck  off,  and  his  com- 
rades stand  around,  awaiting  their  own  martyrdom.  On 
the  right-hand  he  is  elevated  upon  a  pedestal,  as  a  canonized 
saint,  and  is  receiving  from  S.  Sigismund,  King  of  Bur- 
gundy, a  model  of  the  Church,  and  of  an  Abbey  in  the 
Valais.  Especially  note  a  curious  figure  of  Christ,  from 
whose  side  the  blood  flows  down  into  a  chalice  at  His  feet. 

This  screen  is  entirely  attributed  to  Luini.  The  architect 
of  the  Church  was  Dolcebono,  pupil  of  Bramante,  1497- 
1506,  but  the  fa9ade  is  the  work  of  Perovano,  1565.  The 
principal  painters  engaged  upon  the  Church  were  B.  Luini, 
1520 ;  Aurelio  Luini,  third  son  of  Bernardino ;  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari,  1484-1530 ;  Callistus  da  Lodi,  1524-1556  ;  Lomazzo, 
1570 ;  and  Pietro  Gnocchi,  1580. 
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S.  AMBROGIO. 

**  The  noble  army  of  martyrs  praise  Thee." — S.  Ambrose. 

From  tlie  Corso  Magenta,  the  Via  S.  Agnese  leads  in  a 
few  minutes  to  the  Piazza  di  S.  Ambrogio.  The  church, 
which  bears  the  name  of  S.  Ambrose,  founded  bj  that 
Father  of  the  Western  Church ;  the  scene  of  S.  Augustine's 
baptism,  and  if  tradition  be  reliable,  of  the  inspired  out- 
burst of  the  Te  Deum  laudamus ;  the  shrine  of  Saints  like 
Protasius,  Gervasius,  Victor,  and  Satirus ;  the  burialplace 
of  monarchs  and  heroes,  such  as  Pepin,  son  of  Charles  the 
Great,  the  Emperor  Louis  II.,  and  Stilicho,  the  masterly 
general  of  Theodosius ;  the  theatre  of  pageants,  with  which 
Emperors  and  Kings,  like  Lothair  and  Otho  the  Great  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  received  the  Iron  crown;  the  pulpit  of 
such  preachers  as  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Charles  ;  a  perfect  type 
of  an  early  Christian  Church  and  a  museum  of  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  art,  this  Basilica  must  occupy  the  first  rank 
among  the  churches  of  Christendom,  and  be  visited  with 
deep  feelings  of  interest,  if  not  of  veneration. 

In  the  time  of  S.  Ambrose  a  passion  for  relics  had  set  in, 
nor  did  he  escape  the  contagion.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
special  honour  should  be  felt  for  the  first  Christians,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  ditch  to  make  a  road  for  those  to  pass  over, 
who  were  now  masters  of  the  citadel.  When  a  new  church 
was  about  to  be  consecrated  by  S.  Ambrose  in  387  a.d.,  and 
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the  people  begged  hiin  to  adopt  the  same  method  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Basilica,  near  the  Porta  Romana,  he 
said,  "  I  must  find  the  remains  of  martyrs."  Milan,  how- 
ever, had  contributed,  as  far  as  was  known,  but  few  martyr- 
doms to  the  Christian  cause.  But  a  vision  came  to  the  aid 
of  S.  Ambrose,  which  led  him  to  dig  in  front  of  the  chancel 
of  the  Church  of  SS.  Nabor  and  Felix,  two  martyrs  under 
Nero,  and  here  were  found  two  gigantic  skeletons,  a  quantity 
of  blood,  severed  heads,  and  some  record  of  the  names  and 
martyrdom  of  the  sufferers.  They  were  decided  to  be 
Gervasius  and  Protasius,  twin  brothers,  who  suffered  for  the 
Faith  in  the  reign  of  I^Tero,  on  the  site  of  the  present  castle. 
A  stone  is  preserved  in  the  atrium  of  S.  Ambrogio,  which 
was  brought  here  from  the  traditional  spot  of  the  martyr- 
dom. Theodosius  had  lately  issued  a  decree  forbidding 
the  division  of  any  remains  that  might  be  found,  and  so 
these  relics  were  carried  whole,  with  great  reverence,  to  the 
Basilica  Fausta,  extraordinary  miracles  attesting  their 
sanctity.  S.  Augustine  in  his  Confessions  says  that  when 
the  bodies,  which  for  so  many  years  God  had  kept  uncor- 
rupted  in  His  secret  treasury,  that  He  might  opportunely 
bring  them  forth  to  repress  the  feminine  but  royal  rage  of 
Justina,  were  translated  to  the  Ambrosian  Basilica  (for  by 
this  time,  Ambrose  being  dead,  the  church  had  come  to  be 
called  by  his  name),  a  man,  blind  for  many  years,  had  his 
sight  restored  by  contact  with  a  handkerchief  which  had 
touched  the  bier,  while  many  others  were  healed  who  were 
vexed  with  unclean  spirits.  So  also  writes  S.  Ambrose  to 
his  sister  Marcellina.  Of  course  the  Archbishop's  Arian 
opponents  made  themselves  merry  over  this  latest  revelation 
from  dreamland,  representing  it  as  a  mere  stratagem  for  en- 
listing the  miraculous  on  the  side  of  the  Orthodox  party.  At 
this  distance  of  time  we  cannot  hope  to  clear  up  the  mystery, 
though  we  may  be  sure  that  if  S.  Ambrose  deceived  him- 
self, he  was  the  last  of  men  willingly  to    deceive  others. 
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His  words,  wlieu  he  laid  the  bones  in  their  resting-place 
beneath  the  altar,  show  the  spirit  in  which  he  regarded  such 
an  act.  "  Let  the  victims  lie  in  triumph  where  Christ  is 
sacrificed ;  He,  upon  the  altar,  who  suffered  for  all,  they, 
beneath  the  altar,  who  were  redeemed  by  His  suffering." 
From  that  time  Protasius,  Gervasius,  and  a  little  later 
Satirus,  became  the  patron  saints  of  Milan,  and  at  his 
death  Ambrose  was  buried  between  the  relics  of  the  two 
martyrs. 

The  church  was  entirely  rebuilt  about  two  centuries  after 
its  foundation,  and  has  suffered  repeated  restorations,  but 
nevertheless  still  retains  the  chief  features  of  the  original 
structure.  In  the  main,  what  we  see  to-day  is  the  work  of 
the  famous  Archbishop  Anspertus,  who  practically  ruled 
Milan  from  868  to  881  a.d.  His  simple  sarcophagus  is  found 
to  the  right  as  we  enter  the  church,  and  an  ancient  Latin 
inscription  above  it,  recording  the  works  of  his  lifetime, 
gives  a  list  suggestive  rather  of  a  temporal  sovereign  than 
of  a  spiritual  overseer.  But  under  the  weakness  of  the 
Carlovingian  Dynasty  some  one  had  to  hold  the  real  reins 
of  government,  and  no  one  could  have  done  it  better  than 
Anspertus,  who  is  said  to  have  prepared  the  Milanese  for  the 
future  government  of  themselves, 

The  columns  of  the  atrium  have  capitals  decorated  in  the 
Lombard  style,  with  strange  figures,  which  seem  to  accord 
little  with  Christian  ideas.  The  walls  were  formerly  fres- 
coed, but  few  traces  remain.  At  present  the  surface  of 
the  walls  is  a  mosaic  of  ancient  inscriptions,  built  in  for 
better  preservation. 

The  church  is  entered  by  an  exceedingly  rich  portal,  the 
doors  of  which,  made  of  cypress  wood  and  carefully  pro- 
tected by  ironwork,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  here 
from  the  Portian  Basilica,  on  the  site  of  the  present  church 
of  S.  Yittore  al  Corpo,  and  to  be  the  very  doors  which 
S.  Ambrose  there   closed   against  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
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after  tlie  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  impenitent  ^nd  unbaptized  might  not  pass  beyond 
the  narihex  or  portico  at  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
Within  the  church,  upon  the  right  wall  as  we  enter, 
close  to  the  tomb  of  Anspertus,  is  an  effigj,  which  claims 
to  be,  and  probably  is,  a  true  copy  of  a  likeness  of  S. 
Ambrose.  The  style  of  the  hair  and  the  toga-like  robe  are 
those  of  the  time  of  S.  Ambrose,  to  judge  from  the  mosaics 
and  marbles  of  the  period.  In  the  type  of  face  there  is 
nothing  of  what  we  associate  with  an  ecclesiastic.  Some- 
what sadly  thoughtful,  it  bespeaks  a  firm  will,  tempered  by 
an  affectionate  nature.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  such  a 
man  exterminating  Arians  and  ejecting  Jews. 

Upon  a  marble  pillar  in  the  nave  is  a  bronze  serpent, 
popularly  believed  to  be  identical  w4th  the  one  made  by 
Moses,  and  given  as  such,  in  1001,  to  Archbishop  Arnulphus 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  specific  cure  for  hydrophobia  and  children's 
maladies.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  that, 
alive  to  the  true  interests  of  religion,  he  positively  forbade 
these  and  other  absurd  superstitions.  A  belief,  however,  is 
still  current  among  the  ignorant,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
will  be  announced  by  this  serpent,  which  will  three  times 
hiss,  three  times  dart  forth  its  forked  tongue,  and  then  vanish 
into  the  universal  chaos.  Upon  a  corresponding  pillar  on 
the  opposite  side  is  erected  a  cross,  the  healing  sign  of  the 
world  to-day,  as  the  serpent  of  Moses  was  to  the  people  of 
his  time. 

The  pulpit  is  an  interesting  relic  of  the  earliest  Lombard 
period.  It  is  no  box,  but  a  spacious  chamber,  resting  upon 
seven  arches,  and  affording  ample  room  for  the  movements 
of  the  preacher.  It  was  broken  by  a  fall  of  the  roof  in 
1201,  when  it  was  re-built  upon  the  old  lines.  Its  most  re- 
markable feature  is  the  rude  sculpture  of  a  Christian  Agape, 
or  love  feast.     Beneath  is  an  ancient  Christian  Sarcophagus 
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of  the  fourtli  or  fifth  century,  long  supposed  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Stilicho,  the  one  Imperial  general  worthy  to  contend 
with  the  Northern  invaders.  Near  the  entrance  of  the 
choir  will  be  found  the  slabs  which  mark  the  tombs  of 
Archbishop  Anspertus  and  Louis  II.  The  High  Altar  is 
canopied  by  a  remarkable  haldacddno^  or  Cihorium.  Sup- 
ported upon  four  exquisitely  polished  porphyry  columns,  it 
resembles  in  shape  a  priest's  herretta.  It  is  made  of  wood, 
decorated  on  each  of  its  four  sides  with  terra- cotta  reliefs, 
and  eagles  at  the  angles  ;  the  whole  is  gilded.  The  subject 
in  front  is  Christ  presenting  S.  Paul  with  the  Grospel,  and 
S.  Peter  with  the  keys  ;  behind,  S.  Ambrose  receives  two 
Benedictines,  presented  by  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius ; 
on  the  right,  S.  Ambrose  with  two  Milanese  citizens ;  on  the 
left,  the  Virgin  with  two  women  at  her  feet,  probably  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Benediction  of  the  Milanese  people, 
men  by  S.  Ambrose,  women  by  the  Virgin.  This  Cihorium 
exactly  resembles,  in  its  type,  the  one  we  have  seen  at 
S.  Pietro  di  Civate. 

Beneath  this  fine  canopy  is  an  altar,  which  probably 
wears  the  most  costly,  ancient,  and  beautiful  covering  in 
the  world.  Its  front  consists  of  solid  gold,  the  sides  and 
back  of  silver  gilt,  all  of  the  finest  workmanship,  and 
studded  with  countless  precious  stones.  About  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  Archbishop  Angilbert  gave  to  Wolfinus, 
a  German,  the  order  for  this  Pallio  d'oro,  the  finest  specimen 
of  goldsmith's  work  afforded  by  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
series  of  subjects  upon  the  front  depicts  the  Life  of  Christ. 
In  the  centre  Christ,  in  glory,  is  surrounded  by  his  Auostles 
and  Evangelists. 

At  the  back  the  reliefs  represent  scenes  from  the  Life  of 
S.  Ambrose,  "  most  curious  and  important  as  a  record  of 
costume  and  manners,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  as  well  as  an 
example  of  the  state  of  art  at  that  time."  In  the  centre 
stand  the  Archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  in  the  Byzantine 
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style ;  below  them  S.  Ambrose  gives  his  blessing  to  Angil- 
bertus,  the  donor,  and  to  Wolfinus,  the  maker,  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  Magister  Faher,  or  "Master  Smith." 
Around,  in  twelve  panels,  the  chief  incidents,  historic  and 
legendary,  of  the  life  of  S.  Ambrose,  are  portrayed.  The 
figures  are  about  six  inches  high. 

1.  Bees  swarm  round  the  head  of  the  child  as  he  lies  in 
his  cradle  in  his  father's  palace  at  Aries.  As  in  the  case  of 
Pindar  and  S.  Dominic,  this  sign  was  prophetic  of  future 
eloquence. 

2.  He  becomes  Prefect  of  the  Ligurian  Provinces  of  Italy. 

3.  His  election,  in  375  a.d.,  to  the  See  of  Milan,  by  popular 
acclamation,  and  his  attempted  flight. 

4.  His  baptism  after  election  to  the  Archbishopric. 

5.  His  ordination. 

6  and  7.  His  spirit  is  present  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend 
S.  Martin  of  Tours,  while  his  body  remains  asleep  in  Milan. 

8.  His  preaching  in  the  Cathedral  by  angelic  inspiration. 

9.  His  service  of  healing. 

10.  His  vision  of  Christ. 

11.  S.  Houorat,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  is  admonished  by  an 
angel  to  visit  S.  Ambrose  on  his  death-bed. 

12.  The  death  of  S.  Ambrose  and  the  passage  of  his  spirit 
in  the  care  of  angels. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  altar  are  eight  angels  with 
viols,  four  full-length  figures  which  it  is  difficult  to  name, 
and  four  medallions  of  SS.  Ambrose,  Simplicianus,  Gerva- 
sius,  and  Protasius.  On  the  right-hand  side  are  the  four 
Archangels,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  and  Uriel,  four 
angels  with  viols,  and  the  four  saints,  Martin,  Maternus, 
Nabor,  and  Nazarius.  A  diamond  glory  encircles  the  Christ. 
Rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts,  sapphires,  opals,  carbuncles, 
pearls,  corals,  and  topazes  flash  from  their  golden  setting  on 
every  side.  Here  and  there  is  an  antique  cameo,  with  a 
name  engraved  upon  it,  in  Greek  character,  suggesting  that 
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many  of  these  precious  decorations  were  votive  offerings  of 
the  faithful.  In  1797  this  unique  work  barely  escaped  the 
fate  of  being  melted  down,  like  Theodolinda's  Hen  and 
Chickens  at  Monza. 

This  dangerous  treasure  is  enclosed  in  a  marvellous  safe 
of  many  locks  and  ingenious  contrivances,  forming  the  ordin- 
ary altar,  and  taking  some  twenty  minutes  to  open.  The 
sacristan  told  us  that  few  people  paid  the  fee  of  five  francs 
to  see  it.  Those  who  did  were  English,  and  "  they,"  said  he, 
"  have  a  passion  for  seeing  such  things."  Happily,  Angil- 
bert  has  recorded  in  his  form  of  bequest  the  true  motive 
which  prompted  him  to  give  this  precious  Fallio  d'oro,  at 
the  cost  of  £3,200,  to  the  Church  of  S.  Ambrose.  It  was, 
he  says,  an  expression  of  his  intense  love  for  the  memory  of 
his  great  predecessor,  S.  Ambrose,  above  whose  tomb  it  was 
placed.  There  is,  however,  a  tradition  worth  relating  for 
the  sly  humour  with  which  it  satirizes  the  absurd  mania  for 
relics  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Age.  Angilbert,  the  tale  says, 
had  removed  a  tooth  from  the  coffin  of  S.  Ambrose  and 
mounted  it  in  an  archiepiscopal  ring.  One  Palm  Sunday, 
during  a  splendid  procession,  the  ring  and  its  relic  were 
lost,  nor  could  the  most  minute  search  discover  their  hiding- 
place.  The  Archbishop  had  given  up  all  hope  of  recovering 
them,  when  a  little  old  woman  presented  herself  before  him, 
and  bade  him  seek  the  tooth  in  the  place  from  which  he  had 
filched  it.  Angilbert  obeyed  her  counsel,  disinterred  the 
saint's  remains,  and  found  the  missing  tooth  in  its  proper 
place  in  his  jawbone.  From  this  marvellous  token  it  was 
seen  that  S.  Ambrose  resented  this  tampering  with  his 
bones,  and  so  Angilbert,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  an 
offence  by  posterity,  concealed  the  tomb  of  S.  Ambrose  in  a 
deep  vault,  and  atoned  for  his  own  fault  by  the  gift  of  the 
FalUo  d^oro. 

We  cannot  forget   that  this  altar  was    the  scene  of   S. 
Augustine's  renunciation  of  his  errors  and  the  adoption  of 
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the  Christian  Faith  ;  the  pulpit  from  which  S.  Ambrose 
made  many  of  his  powerful  appeals  to  the  Milanese  people ; 
while  here,  in  later  times,  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Kings 
of  Italy  assumed  their  crowns. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  choir,  behind  the  High  Altar, 
stands  an  interesting  archiepiscopal  chair  of  great  antiquity. 
On  each  side  of  this  marble  throne  were  formerly  ranged 
the  seats  of  the  twenty-one  Suffragan  Bishops  of  Novara, 
Vercelli,  Turin,  Savona,  Genoa,  Cremona,  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Como,  Lodi,  Pavia,  Tortona,  Ventimiglia,  Asti,  Alberga, 
Aosta,  Acqui,  Piacenza,  Coire,  Ivrea,  and  Alba,  who  met 
here  for  their  provincial  councils.  These  numerous  bishop- 
rics prove  the  extent  and  splendour  of  the  civil  power  of 
Milan,  since  in  those  early  days  the  Metropolitan  was  bishop 
of  a  capital  city,  while  the  suffragans  were  bishops  of  other 
cities  politically  dependent  upon  it,  and  recognized  its 
sovereignty.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  old  stone  or 
marble  chairs  of  the  Suffragans  were  replaced  by  wooden 
stalls,  in  the  Flemish  style. 

The  vault  of  this  tribune  is  adorned  wit'.i  ninth-century 
mosaic.  The  Enthroned  Christ  lifts  His  .  :,.;ht  hand  in 
blessing,  while,  in  his  left,  He  holds  the  Gospel.  At  the 
sides  of  the  throne  are  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and 
the  Archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel.  Below  are  SS.  Mar- 
cellina,  Satirus,  and  Candida.  On  the  extreme  flanks  are 
S.  Ambrose  at  the  funeral  of  S.  Martin,  and  S.  Ambrose  cele- 
brating Mass.  The  former  of  these  two  subjects,  indicated 
by  the  word  Turonica,  Tours,  refers  to  the  legend  that  S. 
Ambrose  witnessed  the  obsequies  of  S.  Martin  in  vision,  or 
trance,  without  leaving  Milan.  The  latter  is  said  to  allude 
to  a  tradition  that  the  Saint  once  fell  asleep  during  the 
celebration  of  mass,  and  had  to  be  aroused  by  an  attendant 
priest,  who  pointed  out  that  the  deacon  was  awaiting  his 
bidding  to  sing  the  Epistle  for  the  day.  But  let  no  one  who 
sees  the  m.osaics  in  this  church  suppose  that  he  has  received 
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the  faintest  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  this  "branch  of  art. 
Nor  let  him  think  that  he  will  learn  the  lesson  in  the 
Church  of  SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano  at  Rome,  in  S.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  in  the  Cappella  Palatina  at  Palermo,  or  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Monreale.  Fine  as  may  be  deemed  these  specimens 
of  mosaic,  if  they  alone  have  been  seen,  they  become  dull, 
feeble,  and  almost  grotesque,  when  compared  with  the 
glorious  work  at  Ravenna.  It  is  there  alone,  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Vitale,  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  in  the 
Orthodox  Baptistery,  and  the  Church  of  S.  Apollinare  in 
Citta,  that  we  see  how  splendid  an  art  has  been  almost  lost. 
Those  who  would  know  how  perfect  in  drawing,  how  brilliant 
in  colour,  and  how  beautiful  in  feeling  mosaic  can  be,  should 
lose  no  time  in  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Ravenna,  while,  as 
yet,  no  restorer's  hand  has  profaned  its  glowing  walls. 

The  small  chapel  of  S.  Satiro  has  a  cupola  decorated 
with  mosaics  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  but  the  absence 
of  light  makes  it  difficult  to  decipher  them.  This  chapel 
was  in  the  time  of  S.  Ambrose  the  miniature  Basilica 
Fausta,  so  called  from  its  reputed  founder,  Faustus,  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  Roman  senator,  Oldanus,  whose 
other  son,  Fortius,  built  the  Basilica  Portiana,  now 
S.  Vittore ;  but  after  the  burial  of  the  remains  of  S.  Victor 
of  Milan  in  its  crypt  it  was  called  by  his  name.  Its 
full  title  was  B.  Vittore  in  cielo  d'oro,  "  8.  Victor  in  the 
sT^y  0/  S'oZtZ ",  in  allusion  to  the  golden  ground  of  the 
mosaic  in  the  cupola,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears 
S.  Victor.  Around  him  are  full-length  figures  of  SS. 
Ambrose,  Protasius,  Gervasius,  and  Bishop  Maternus  be- 
tween Felix  and  Nabor.  The  antiquity  of  the  mosaic  is 
shown  by  the  absence  of  the  Nimbi  and  title  of  "  Saint  "  in 
the  original  work.  What  are  now  seen  are  clearly  the 
additions  of  a  later  time. 

S.  Victor  of  Milan,  quite  distinct  from  his  namesake  of 
Marseilles,  was  a  Roman  soldier,  quartered  at  Milan  during 
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the  persecution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  After  hideous 
torture  lie  waK  beheaded  for  the  crime  of  being  a  Christian, 
in  303  A.D.  S.  Victor  has  a  great  repute  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  especially  numbers  many  soldiers  among  his 
votaries.  In  the  Church  of  S.  Vittore  al  Corpo  Salmeggia 
has  painted  one  of  his  best  pictures  to  the  left  of  the  High 
Altar,  representing  S.  Victor  victorious.  He  is  mounted 
upon  a  white  horse,  which  plunges  forward  with  all  the 
exuberance  of  freedom  and  triumph. 

In  the  same  sarcophagus  with  the  bones  of  S.  Victor, 
Ambrose  laid  the  body  of  his  brother  Satirus.  After  his 
consecration  to  the  See  of  Milan  the  Archbishop  committed 
the  entire  charge  of  his  secular  affairs  to  Satirus,  that  he 
might  himself  give  more  undivided  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  diocese.  A  man,  named  Prosper,  presuming  on  the 
unwillingness  of  a  Bishop  to  prosecute  him  for  debt,  tried 
to  evade  a  just  liability.  Satirus,  however,  who  was  in 
delicate  health,  followed  him,  winter  as  it  was,  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  Africa,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  dissuasion 
of  his  brother.  Though  successful  in  the  immediate  object 
of  his  voyage,  he  met  with  shipwreck,  and  returned  to 
Milan  only  to  realize  the  worst  fears  of  Ambrose,  in  whose 
arms  he  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival. 

The  body  was  carried  on  a  bier  into  the  church,  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  pale,  upturned  face  and  a 
throng  of  sorrowing  citizens,  S.  Ambrose  ascended  the 
pulpit  and  delivered  the  famous  eulogy  contained  in  the 
sermon,  De  excessu  Fratis  sui  Satiri.  Not  only  does  it 
disclose  the  intense  tenderness  of  the  Archbishop's  nature, 
and  the  almost  romantic  love  which  he  had  for  his  brother, 
but  we  hear  in  it  still  quite  painfully  the  first  mutterings  of 
the  barbarian  storm,  threatening  to  burst  upon  devoted 
Italy  with  all  the  attendant  horrors  of  savage  inhu- 
manity. 

"  Beloved  brethren,"  began  Ambrose,  "  we  have  brought 
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here  my  sacrifice,  a  spotless  sacrifice,  a  sacrifice  pleasing  to 

God,  my  lord  and  brother,  Satirus I  have  to  thank 

God,  because  I  always  prayed  that,  if  any  troubles  awaited 
the  Church  or  me,  they  might  fall  the  rather  on  me  and  my 
house.  Therefore,  I  thank  God  that  in  this  universal  panic, 
this  crisis  of  barbarian  restlessness,  I  have  taken  personal 
grief  in  exchange  for  public  sorrow,  and  that  which  I  feared 
for  the  State,  has  been  visited  upon  me  alone.  How  I  would 
that  my  private  grief  might  prove  the  quittance  of  public 

trouble I  had  nothing  on  earth  so  precious,  so  lovely, 

or  so  dear  as  my  brother ;  but  the  general  weal  takes  pre- 
cedence of  individual  advantage  ;  and  if  any  one  would  know 
his  opinion,  he  would  choose  to  die  for  others  rather  than  to 

live  for  himself He  has  been  taken  away  that  he 

might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  that  he 
might  not  see  the  ruin  of  civilization,  the  end  of  the  world, 
the  destruction  of  his  friends,  the  death  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and,  what  is  worse  than  death,  the  dishonour  of 
holy  virgins  and  widows. 

"  Not  from  us  art  thou  taken,  but  from  danger  ;  it  is  not 
life  thou  hast  lost,  but  thou  art  spared  the  dread  of  immi- 
nent troubles.  How  shouldest  thou  bear  those  woes  which 
we  shall  have  to  suffer  and  perhaps  see ;  virgins  ravished, 
little  children  torn  from  their  parents'  arms  to  be  tossed  on 
the  points  of  pikes,  bodies  consecrated  to  God,  defiled." 

Seven  days  later,  when  the  Milanese  again  crowded  to 
share  in  the  customary  obsequies  at  the  tomb  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  Archbishop  delivered  a  second  oration,  De 
Fide  Besurrectionis,  of  which  these  were  the  closing  words  : 
"  "What  solace  is  left  me  but  that  of  the  hope  of  short 
divorce  and  swift  reunion,  with  the  belief  that  thy  prayers 
avail  to  hasten  the  summons  of  one  who  is  so  lost  without 
thee  ?  For  who  is  there  but  must  wish  before  all  else,  that 
this  corruptible  may  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  be 
clothed  with  immortality;  so  that  we,   who  now  yield  to 
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death  throngh  the  frailty  of  the  body,  may  at  length 
transcend  Nature,  and  stand  beyond  the  reach  and  fear  of 
death  ?  " 

A  conspicuous  object  in  the  chapel  is  a  marble  slab  with 
three  panels,  upon  which  are  engraved  three  lambs ;  the 
one  in  the  centre  representing  Christ,  recognized  by  his 
symbolic  Alpha  and  Omega ;  that  on  the  spectator's  right, 
S.  Victor,  distinguished  as  a  martyr  by  the  cross  he  bears ; 
and  the  remaining  one,  S.  Satirus.  This  is  an  exact  copy 
of  an  ancient  sgraffito.  Beneath  the  allegorical  pictures  are 
the  following  lines  : 

TJranio  Satiro  supremum  frater  honorem 
Martyris  ad  Isevum  detulit  Ambrosius. 
Haec  meriti  merces  ut  sacri  sanguinis  humor 
Finitimas  penetrans  adluat  exuvias. 

This,  freely  translated,  means  to  say,  that  Ambrose  gave 
to  his  brother  the  supreme  honour  of  lying  on  the  left-hand 
of  a  martyr,  that  the  holy  blood  of  so  meritorious  a  life 
might  wash  away  his  stains. 

In  the  sacristy  and  several  chapels  are  found  paintings  by 
Luini,  Borgognone,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Lanini,  &c.,  but  the 
most  beautiful  are  the  miniatures  in  the  choir-books,  adorned 
by  the  hands  and  genins  of  Luini,  Suardi,  and  Borgognone. 
Most  of  the  guide-books  attribute  the  pictures  of  Berna- 
dino  Lanini  in  this  church  to  Bernardino  Luini,  very  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  latter,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
student's  judgment. 

Bernardino  Lanini,  of  Yercelli,  who  died  in  1578,  was  a 
pupil  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  with  enough  of  individuality  to 
head  a  branch  of  his  master's  school.  His  native  town 
possesses  some  of  his  early  paintings,  which  remind  us  more 
of  Luini  and  Sodoma,  himself  a  native  of  Vercelli,  than  of 
Ferrari,  to  whom  he  is  inferior  in  design  and  chiaroscuro.  In 
the  great  Hall  of  the  Casa  Mariano,  and  on  the  mouldering, 
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whitewaslied  walls  of  S.  Caterina  at  Yercelli,  there  is  enough, 
to  show  the  peculiar  grace  and  charm  of  this  Lombard  artist. 
If  in  his  first  essays  he  was  to  some  extent  a  copyist,  he  has 
left  works  in  Milan  in  which  he  has  freed  himself  from 
servile  imitation,  and  attained  no  slight  excellence.  S.  Am- 
brogio  has  one  of  his  best  works,  the  patient  Christ  between 
two  angels,  in  which  Lanzi  remarks  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Da  Vinci.  He  says,  "  So  complete  is  it  in  every  part,  so 
beautiful  and  devotional,  combined  with  so  fine  a  relief,  as 
to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  excellent  productions  which 
adorn  that  church." 
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S.   MARIA   DELLE    GRAZIE    AND    ITS    NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

"  Ancor  gia  mancava  due  teste  da  fare,  quella  di  Cristo,  della  quella  non 
voleva  cercare  in  terra,  e  non  poteva  tanto  pensare,  che  nella  imaginazione  gli 
paresse  poter  concepire  quella  bellezza  e  celeste  grazie,  chi  dovette  essere  in 
quella  divinitk  incarnata.'' — Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

From  tlie  Piazza  del  Duomo  tramcars  or  omnibuses  run  fre- 
quently to  the  several  gates  of  the  city  at  the  small  fare  of 
ten  centesimi  (one  penny)  each  person.  We  may  take  one 
for  the  Porta  Magenta,  and  dismount  in  the  Corso  Magenta 
at  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  conspicuous  for  its 
rich  and  beautiful  cupola,  the  work  of  Bramante  ;  or  we 
"may  reach  it  from  S.  Ambrogio  by  a  short  walk  along  the 
Via  S.  Yittore  and  Via  delle  Ocche.  This  church,  with  the 
adjacent  Dominican  Convent,  was  founded  near  a  chapel  of 
a  miraculous  Madonna,  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  by  Gaspare 
Vimercati,  F.  Sforza's  general,  in  1465,  but  reconstructed 
and  embellished  by  Ludovico  il  Moro  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  century.  The  chief  porch  is  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Bramante.  The  fresco  in  the  arch  represents  the  presenta- 
tion of  Ludovico  and  his  wife  to  the  Virgin  by  SS.  Dominic 
and  Peter  Martyr. 

In  the  fourth  chapel  to  the  right  from  the  entrance  are 
two  well-preserved  frescoes  of  the  Passion  of  the  Redeemer 
by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  and  generally  regarded  as  his  best 
work  in  Milan.     The  Scourging  is  a  terrible  picture,  which 
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brings  home  vividly  the  horror  of  the  Roman  knout.  This 
was  not,  however,  his  last  work,  as  is  sometimes  stated.  He 
afterwards  painted  a  picture  on  panel  in  this  church,  S.  Paul 
in  meditation,  with  his  Conversion  in  the  background,  in 
rivalry  of  Titian,  who  took  for  his  subject  Christ  crowned 
with  thorns.     Both  these  pictures  are  now  in  the  Louvre. 

To  reach  the  sacristy  we  traverse  a  noble  cloistered  court  by 
Bramante.  Over  the  altar  in  the  sacristy  is  a  picture  which 
is  interesting  for  its  portrait  of  the  founder,  Vimercati. 
Here,  too,  is  a  clock,  bearing  the  following  quaint  inscrip- 
tion : — 

MDCLXXX. 

Felix  Barberius  felicem  expectans  exitum, 

Nesciens  mortis  horam, 

Horarum  mensuram  sacristiae  sacravit 

Die  III.  Aprilis. 

Felix  Barberius  awaiting  a  felicitous  departure,  yet  ignorant  of  the  hour  of 
bis  death,  consecrated  for  this  sacristy  a  measure  of  the  hours,  3rd  of  April, 
1680. 

The  father  of  S.  Carlo  is  buried  in  this  church,  and  here, 
too,  is  a  monument  of  the  Delia  Torre  family.  But  the  chief 
interest  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  lies  in  the  Refectory  of  the 
convent,  now  used  as  barracks,  where  we  find  the  world- 
famous  Cenacolo,  or  Last  Supper,  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci, 
familiar  to  the  world  by  Raphael  Morghen's  engraving  of  it, 
from  which  we  form  our  conception  of  what  we  shall  find 
the  original  to  be.  Unhappily,  Leonardo  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  some  new  process  of  oil-painting  for  this  wall 
picture,  and  the  result  proved  most  disastrous.  Had  he 
continued  to  use  water  colour,  his  Cenacolo  would  probably 
still  be  there,  for  while  it  lies  in  ruins,  Montorfani's  Cruci- 
fixion on  the  opposite  wall,  worked  after  the  usual  method, 
remains  in  excellent  preservation.  The  portraits,  however, 
of  Duke  Ludovico,  his  wife  and  children,  which  are  known 
to  Jiave  been  painted  at  the  sides  of  this  fresco  by  Leonardo, 
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Lave  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  but  two  bare  patcbes  of 
plaster. 

Tbe  vicissitudes  of  tbe  fresco  form  a  tragedy.  Damp, 
caused  by  floods,  was  tbe  first  enemy  to  impair  its  fresbness. 
It  bas  fared  worse  at  tbe  bands  of  restorers,  wbo  bave  left 
tbe  outline  undisturbed,  but  destroyed  every  trace  of  original 
colour.  Tbe  monks  sbowed  tbeir  appreciation  of  it  by 
cutting  a  door  tbrougb  tbat  end  of  tbeir  refectory,  carrying 
away  one  of  tbe  legs  of  tbe  cbief  figure,  besides  sbaking 
down  and  loosening  tbe  plaster  in  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  aper- 
ture. Frencb  soldiers  used  tbe  room  for  stabling  and  storage, 
and  amused  tbeir  leisure  by  aiming  bricks  at  tbe  beads  of 
tbe  apostles.  But  as  tbe  first  feeling  of  disappointment  sub- 
sides, a  new  emotion  of  sympatby  witb  tbe  painter  steals  in. 
We  can  at  least  trace  tbe  great  soul,  guiding  tbe  facile  band 
in  tbe  composition  of  a  scene  of  sucb  solemnity  and  patbos 
as  can  nowbere  else  be  found  in  portrayals  of  tbe  same  in- 
cident. And  if  tbe  bead  of  Cbrist  be  but  a  sbadow  now, 
we  are  still  able  to  recall  bow  days  would  pass  and  Leonardo 
spend  bis  time  in  deep  abstraction,  standing  witb  folded 
arms  before  bis  picture  and  putting  no  stroke  of  brusb  upon 
it ;  bow  tben  again  be  would  mount  bis  scaffolding  and  work 
for  bours  witb  inspired  energy,  tbat  lifted  bim  above  all 
tbougbt  or  need  of  food.  Or,  again,  says  Bandello,  be 
would  suddenly  quit  some  otber  work,  take  tbe  sbortestroad 
to  tbe  convent,  add  a  few  strokes  to  one  of  bis  beads  and  tben 
immediately  return.  Vasari  declares  tbat  be  left  tbe  bead 
of  Cbrist  unfinisbed,  being  convinced  tbat  be  could  never 
impart  to  it  tbe  dignity  wbicb  sbould  distinguisb  sucb  a 
subject ;  and  tbere  is  a  tradition  tbat  wbenever  be  attempted 
to  toucb  tbe  face  of  tbe  Redeemer  bis  band  sbook  witb  tbe 
deptb  of  bis  emotion. 

Tbe  prior  of  tbe  monastery  grew  impatient  at  tbe  delays 
of  tbe  artist,  wbose  absorption  be  mistook  for  indolence. 
Witb  little  sympatby  for  tbe  bigber  spirit  of  tbe  work,  be 
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thought  that  so  much  space  ought  to  be  covered  with  figures 
in  so  much  time.  Art  was  to  him  a  mere  mechanical  busi- 
ness, independent  of  thought  and  ideas.  At  length,  weary 
of  remonstrating  with  Leonardo,  he  complained  to  the  Duke 
himself,  who  at  once  sent  for  the  painter  and  courteously 
inquired  after  the  progress  of  the  work.  Leonardo  explained 
to  his  sagacious  patron,  that  in  art  thought  is  essential  to 
creation ;  that  without  it  no  grand  ideas  can  be  expressed  ;  and 
that  when  he  seemed  to  be  idle,  he  was  then  most  busy.  And 
then,  after  reverently  explaining  his  difficulty  in  conceiving 
of  any  type  of  beauty  adequate  to  represent  the  Christ,  he 
went  on  to  say  with  sly  humour,  that  the  study  of  Judas  had 
caused  him  some  anxiety  also,  but,  failing  other  resources, 
he  would  still  have  in  the  Prior  an  excellent  model  to  fall 
back  upon.  This  threat  duly  reached  the  ears  of  his  tor- 
mentor, and  effectually  silenced  him. 

The  truest  idea  of  what  the  original  Cenacolo  was,  can  be 
obtained  from  Marco  d'Oggiono's  copy  in  the  Gibson  and 
Diploma  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  is  spoken  of 
in  high  praise  as  a  faithful  representation  by  writers  who 
were  in  a  position  to  institute  a  comparison.  It  was  painted 
for  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  cut  out  of  its  frame  and  removed 
during  the  French  revolution,  carried  to  Paris,  and  finally 
bought  in  London  by  the  Royal  Academy  for  £600. 

It  is  to  Ludovico  we  owe  the  great  Cenacolo.  His  wife 
Beatrice  was  a  pious  woman,  and  among  the  churches  which 
she  frequented  was  that  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie.  Her 
husband  undertook  the  restoration  and  embellishment  of 
both  church  and  convent  as  a  tribute  of  affection  to  his  wife. 
Among  other  commissions  was  this  one  of  the  Cenacolo  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-three  the 
Duchess  died  in  childbirth,  and  from  this  blow  the  fortunes  of 
Ludovico  never  recovered.  His  wife's  vigorous  counsel  and 
unswerving  loyalty  had  carried  him  through  great  difficulties, 
and  in  spite  of  some  lapses,  his  attachment  to  her  was  deep 
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and  sincere.  Her  death  added  the  poignancy  of  remorse  to 
his  wounded  affections,  and  he  songht  to  give  expression  to 
his  love  by  raising  a  worthy  monument  to  her  memory. 
This  he  did  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  where 
his  wife  lay  buried.  The  place  was  endeared  to  him  by 
her  long  vigils  and  orisons  at  the  tomb  of  the  Duchess 
Bianca,  which  he  learnt  too  late  had  preceded  and  perhaps 
caused  her  death.  He  knew  that  it  was  for  his  sake  she  had 
undergone  so  much  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  pain.  For 
seven  days  and  nights  after  her  burial  masses  and  offices 
continued  to  be  said  without  cessation.  The  Duke  mourned 
with  the  true  marks  of  sorrow  in  an  entire  change  of  his 
former  mode  of  life.  Christoforo  Solari  carved  her  monu- 
ment. Two  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  flight  before  the  ap- 
proaching arms  of  France,  Ludovico  would  not  quit  the  city 
without  once  more  visiting  the  tomb  and  faithful  effigy  of 
his  lost  wife.  There,  through  the  night,  he  knelt,  nor  when 
the  fatal  daylight  dawned  could  he  tear  himself  away.  And 
when  at  last  constrained  to  go,  the  broken  man  turned  back 
again  and  yet  again,  as  though  he  left  his  last  hope  buried 
here. 

This  monument,  consecrated  by  such  pathetic  memories, 
was  broken  up  and  sold  by  auction  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. A  corresponding  tomb  had  been  raised  to  Ludovico. 
His  effigy  and  that  of  Beatrice  were  purchased  for  the  Certosa 
of  Pavia,  where  they  are  now  preserved  in  the  north  tran- 
sept. They  are  worthy  of  study,  not  only  for  workmanship 
and  sentiment,  but  as  faithful  records  of  feature  and  dress. 
But  from  the  thick  soles  of  the  Duchess'  shoes,  the  curious 
corded  network  that  covers  her  long  dress,  the  ribbons 
flowing  from  her  shoulders,  the  fringes,  and  tassels,  and  gems, 
the  delicate  handkerchief  beneath  her  crossed  hands,  the 
wonderful  sleeves,  the  curled  hair,  the  heavy  sad  face  and 
exquisitely  chiselled  eyelashes,  we  shall  surely  turn  to  some 
of  those  deeper  thoughts  which  are  stirred  by  such  a  tragedy 
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of  life.  Lndovico  the  ambitious,  unscmpulons,  successful 
usurper,  the  lavish  and  discriminating  patron  of  the  Arts 
and  Letters,  the  cynosure  of  envious  eyes,  the  errant  husband 
of  a  faithful  and  sagacious  wife,  of  whom  he  is  reft  just 
when  her  counsels  might  have  saved  him,  sinks  from  his 
height  of  power  and  distinction  to  drag  out  eight  long  years 
of  captivity  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  injured  wife, 
who  was  the  pillar  of  his  fortunes,  became  unwillingly  the 
ruin  of  his  hopes.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  stricken  man  was  led, 
like  the  fallen  Wolsey,  through  bitter  wreck  and  cruel  seas 
to  the  firm  land  at  last. 

Weary  with  the  fatigue  of  churches,  picture-galleries,  and 
palaces,  we  turn  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  the  wide  and  airy 
Piazza  d'Armi,  where  all  that  is  to  be  seen  lies  beneath  the 
open  sky.  A  few  minutes'  walk  along  the  Corso  Magenta 
towards  Milan,  and  then  by  the  Yia  S.  Girolamo,  on  the 
left,  brings  us  to  our  destination.  Into  this  Piazza  enters 
the  famous  Simplon  road,  through  the  Arco  della  Pace  or 
Porta  del  Sempione.  Every  one  knows  that  we  owe  the 
finest  road  that  crosses  the  Alps  into  Italy,  to  the  ambition 
of  the  first  N'apoleon.  Like  a  second  Hannibal,  he  first  of 
all  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard, 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  artillery,  and  baggage,  and,  after 
triumphing  over  enormous  diflBculties,  established  French 
supremacy  in  Italy  by  the  hard-won  victory  of  Marengo. 
But  the  astute  consul  saw  that  the  maintenance  of  this 
supremacy  depended  upon  easier  access  for  his  troops  and 
guns  to  the  vanquished  territory,  than  the  narrow  and  diffi- 
cult mule-track  of  the  S.  Bernard.  And  so,  since  to  see 
and  to  act  was  the  same  thing  with  Napoleon,  he  at  once 
gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  the  Simplon  road,  which 
was  begun  in  1801,  by  the  eminent  engineers,  Gianelli  of 
Milan,  and  Peard,  a  Frenchman,  with  a  force  of  thirty- 
thousand  workmen,  and  was  completed  in  six  •  years  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  sterling.      What,  then,  could  be 
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more  in  accordance  with  one's  expectations  than  to  find  at 
the  end  of  the  Simplon  road  some  such  monument  as 
this  superb  triumphal  arch  to  commemorate  the  completion 
of  the  great  general's  military  way  ?  Surely  that  figure, 
borne  aloft  in  her  chariot  upon  the  summit  of  the  arch,  is 
Victory,  and  those  magnificent  entablatures  record  such 
glorious  Napoleonic  successes  as  Jena,  Austerlitz,  and 
Marengo.  But  that  figure  represents  Peace,  whose  advent 
Fame  heralds  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven ;  and  those 
sculptured  panels,  so  far  from  recording  Napoleon's  triumphs, 
portray  the  successive  steps  of  his  downfall,  and  the  rest 
which  weary  Europe  gained  when  his  empire  finally  fell. 
That  arch  of  the  Simplon  road  is,  indeed,  a  very  striking 
monument  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  memorial  of  Napoleon's  military 
genius  and  enterprise ;  but  scarcely  were  its  foundations 
above  the  ground,  when  the  first  Empire  collapsed,  and 
Milan  again  fell  into  Austrian  hands.  The  whole  of  the 
decorative  sculpture  of  the  arch  was  now  changed  to  suit 
the  latest  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  it  became  a 
record  of  the  restoration  of  peace  to  a  distracted  world,  and 
the  re-imposition  of  the  Austrian  yoke  upon  the  neck  of 
Lombardy.  Time,  however,  brought  its  revenge,  and  the 
third  Napoleon,  riding  side  by  side  with  Victor  Emmanuel, 
passed  this  way  from  the  field  of  Magenta  in  1 859,  to  set 
Lombardy  free  from  the  Austrian  power,  and  forward  the 
cause  of  Italian  unity.  Napoleon  the  First  little  thought 
that  his  triumphal  arch  would  ever  proclaim  his  own  fall. 
Austria,  when  she  sculptured  upon  it  such  subjects  as  the 
Entry  of  Francis  I.  into  Milan,  the  Conference  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  and  the  Congress  of  Prague,  never  contemplated 
that  it  would  chronicle  the  independence  of  her  hereditary 
slaves.  But  Napoleon  and  Austria  have  had  their  day. 
Now  it  is  the  day  and  opportunity  of  Italy. 
The  subjects  on  the  monument  are  : — 
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In  front,  on  the  left — Entry  of  Francis  I.  into  Milan. 

On  the  right — Founding  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom. 

At  the  back,  on  the  left — Congress  of  Vienna. 

On  the  right — Peace  of  Paris. 

On  the  south-end — Battle  of  Leipzic. 

On  the  north-end — Battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube. 

Under  the  central  arch,  on  the  left — Conference  of  Allied 
Sovereigns. 

On  the  right — Congress  of  Prague. 

The  recumbent  figures  above  represent  the  river-gods  of 
the  Po,  Ticino,  Adige,  and  Tagliamento. 

The  plan  of  this  arch  was  originally  intended  for  a 
"wooden  structure  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  Napoleon's  Viceroy,  with  Amalia  of 
Bavaria,  but  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  design  secured 
for  it  permanence  in  marble. 

On  the  north  side  the  Piazza  is  flanked  by  an  Arena,  which 
was  built  in  1806,  in  imitation  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre, 
and  can  hold  thirty  thousand  spectators  upon  nine  tiers  of 
turf-covered  seats.  It  is  used  for  open-air  amusements, 
even  skating  being  occasionally  included,  since  the  central 
area,  containing  twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  square  yards,  can  be  laid  under  water  at  will. 

The  Castle,  now  a  barrack,  on  the  side  nearest  the  city,  has 
considerable  historic  interest,  though  it  has  undergone  many 
vicissitudes  since  its  foundation  in  1358,  by  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti,  outside  Porta  Giovia,  hence  called  Castello  di  Porta 
Giovia.  Its  demolition  by  the  people  on  his  death  was  due 
to  its  being  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  citizens,  rather  than 
a  defence  against  external  foes.  Rebuilt  by  Gian  Galeazzo, 
first  Duke  of  Milan,  it  was  again  laid  in  ruins  in  1447,  after 
the  death  of  Filippo  Maria.  When  it  rose  again,  under 
the  hands  of  Francesco  Sforza,  it  was  destined  to  become 
not   only  a    fortress,  but  the  Ducal  Palace,   adorned  with 
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superb  works  by  the  cbief  artists  of  the  time,  among  whom 
shone  conspicuously  Perugino,  Filippino  Lippi,  Grhirlandajo, 
and  Leonardo.  The  vast  sums,  infinite  sjoese,  which,  in  a 
letter  written  on  the  eve  of  his  downfall,  Ludovico  II  Moro 
admits  were  spent  upon  the  enlargement  and  adornment  of 
the  Castle,  served  only  to  provide  precious  material  for  the 
wantonness  of  war  to  destroy.  Upon  the  Duke's  defeat 
the  Castle  was  wrecked  almost  beyond  recognition  by  the 
French  troops.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  no  more  than  a 
citadel.  Within,  the  courts  are  picturesque,  and  there 
are  many  historical  and  architectural  features  worthy  of 
notice. 

But  not  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  Piazza  is  that 
beneath  the  trees,  occupied  by  a  colony  of  booths,  stalls, 
shows,  swing-boats,  merry-go-rounds,  and  theatres,  and  alive 
with  buyers  and  sellers,  spectators  and  promenaders.  A 
more  vivacious  scene  can  hardly  be  met  with  out  of 
N^aples. 

Milan  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  being  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Cremation,  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  its  dead.  In  Italy, 
at  any  rate,  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  cannot  but 
contribute  to  health,  economy,  and  decency.  It  is  true  that 
there,  as  elsewhere,  popular  sentiment  still  shrinks  from  the 
adoption  of  this  swift  and  sudden  process  of  decomposition, 
but  the  inevitable  dislike  of  such  a  change  is  year  by  year 
decreasing,  as  is  proved  by  the  growth  of  the  number  of 
cremations.  The  priests  have  arrayed  themselves  against  it, 
and  their  influence  temporarily  checks  its  rapid  advance 
among  the  poor. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  vast  Milanese  cemetery,  which 
lies  outside  the  Porta  Volta,  not  far  from  the  Arena,  stands 
a  modest  building,  of  which  the  chief  external  features  are 
a  Greek  colonnade,  and  a  low  and  shapely  chimney.  An 
inscription  upon  the  front  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  structure  or  the  name  of  its  author  : 
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"  Tempio  crematorio  per  volontk  del  nobile  Alberto  Keller  eretto  e  donato 
alia  Cittk  di  Milano." 

**;This  crematory  temple  was  built  and  presented  to  the  City  of  Milan  by 
the  will  of  the  noble  Albert  Keller." 

The  colonnade  entirely  hides  the  chamber  of  cremation 
from  the  public  gaze.  In  this  room  the  friends  assemble, 
while  by  a  side  door  the  dead  body  is  brought  in  and  pre- 
pared for  cremation  behind  a  movable  screen,  which  con- 
ceals the  process  from  view.  If  death  arose  from  contagious 
disease,  or  putrefaction  has  set  in,  the  body  remains  cofiBned. 
If  not,  it  may  be  placed  upon  the  iron  cradle  without  en- 
closure, as  the  friends  elect.  When  all  is  ready,  the  screen 
is  shifted  and  the  iron  bier,  by  means  of  silent  and  invisible 
machinery,  is  swiftly  brought  exactly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace.  At  this  moment,  if  the  body  is  covered,  some 
friend  removes  the  veil  from  the  face,  as  a  mode  of  identifi- 
cation prior  to  the  burning.  Another  motion  of  the  machinery 
passes  the  bier  and  its  burden  within  the  furnace  along  two 
rails,  to  which  it  is  adjusted  by  wheels.  The  period  of  this 
preparatory  process  can  be  occupied  in  an  Office  for  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead,  and  the  transmission  of  the  body  into  the  dark 
aperture  of  the  furnace  has  simply  the  appearance  of  its 
being  placed  in  the  niche  of  a  vault.  Then  the  door  is 
dropped,  the  dampers  are  opened  behind,  the  flames  rush  in, 
and  in  two  hours  a  few  white  bones  alone  remain  on  the 
iron  couch.  Coke  and  charcoal  are  the  fuel  used  for  the 
fire,  the  latter  serving  to  entirely  purify  the  smoke  and  pre- 
vent all  smell.  The  furnace  is  so  arranged  that  the  flames 
alone  come  in  contact  with  the  body,  and  so  no  foreign 
matter  can  be  mixed  with  the  cinerary  remains.  A  small 
hole  in  the  door  of  the  furnace  can  be  opened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  process  of  dissolution,  but  I  would 
not  advise  any  near  relatives  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  as  this 
mode  of  decomposition  would  be  no  less  painful  to  witness 
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than  tlae  slow  putrefaction  of  tlie  grave  would  be  revolting. 
For  the  first  half -hour  the  effect  of  the  heat  is  extraordinary 
to  see.  The  body  seems  to  be  alive,  and  fighting  to  escape 
from  its  fate.  The  form  rises  and  sways,  and  the  limbs 
writhe,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  nerves,  muscles,  and 
sinews  by  the  heat.  When  these  are  destroyed,  the  body 
collapses,  and  complete  quiet  ensues  until  all  is  ended.  Then 
the  bier  is  withdrawn,  and  the  ashes  are  collected  and  dis- 
posed of  as  the  friends  determine.  The  remains  of  an  adult 
weigh  about  one  and  a  half  pounds,  and  are  held  in  a  very 
small  urn.     At  present  the  cost  of  the  process  is — 

For  the  Society      .         .         .         .30  francs. 
Municipality .         .         .         .         .     10      „ 
Urn 450,, 

Total     .         .         .  44.60  „ 
or  about  £1  15s.  sterling. 

This  expense  would  be  materially  reduced  with  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  process.  The  number  of  cremations 
steadily  increases.  Adjoining  the  crematory  chamber  are 
Columbaria  for  the  reception  of  the  urns  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased.  Here  for  half-a-crown  a  poor  per- 
son may  place  in  a  quiet  niche  the  ashes  of  his  dearest 
friend,  in  perpetuity,  without  fear  of  disturbance ;  whereas, 
under  the  ordinary  system  of  burial,  the  bodies  are  liable 
to  disinterment  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A    RAMBLE    IN    MILAN. 

*'  I  pray  you  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city." — Shakespeare. 

We  will  take  a  ramble,  of  whicli  tlie  first  landmark  shall  be 
the  Church  of  S.  Satiro,  reacted  from  the  Piazza  by  the  "Via 
Carlo  Alberto.  It  is  a  fifteenth  century  building  erected 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one  by  Archbishop  Anspertus,  in 
th.e  ninth  century.  The  picturesqueness  of  the  exterior  is 
its  chief  attraction  at  the  present  time.  Following  the  Yia 
Carlo  Alberto  to  its  junction  with  the  Corso  di  Porta 
Romana,  we  find  the  Vaudois  Church,  on  our  left,  distin- 
guished by  its  motto.  Lux  in  tenebris,  blazoned  upon  the 
facade.  This  is  the  choir  and  presbytery  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Griovanni  in  Conca,  once  the  private  chapel  of  the  Visconti, 
who  lived  in  a  house  adjoining  it.  It  contained  the  famous 
tomb  of  Regina  della  Scala,  wife  of  Bernabo  Visconti, 
wbich  we  have  seen  in  the  Archaeological  Museum.  The 
present  doorway  and  rose  window  are  those  of  the  original 
church,  the  chief  part  of  which,  together  with  the  fine  tower, 
have  made  way  for  traijaways  and  traffic.  There  is  a  legend 
that  S.  John  was  thrown  into  a  vat  of  boiling  oil  outside 
the  Latin  gate  at  Rome,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Domitian, 
and  escaped  unhurt.  From  the  representation  of  this  miracle 
over  the  door  the  church  had  its  name  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Conca,  or  "  S.  John  in  the  cauldron." 
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The  Ca'  dei  Cani,  the  kennels  of  Bernabo's  infamous  pack 
of  hounds,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  bat  may  be  recognized 
by  the  heads  of  the  dogs  which  support  the  balconies,  and  by 
the  portraits  of  the  Visconti  on  the  fa9ade.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  a  gallery  connected  this  house  with  a  fortified  prison 
on  the  other  side.  The  artist  will  find  a  beautiful  study  in 
the  Via  del  Pesce,  one  of  the  narrowest  streets  in  Milan, 
with  the  graceful  campanile  of  S.  Gottardo  towering  at  the 
farther  end. 

A  little  farther  on  the  left  is  the  Church  of  S.  I^Tazaro 
Maggiore,  entered  through  the  circular  vestibule  which  is 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Trivulzio  family.  In  the  chapel  of 
S.  Catharine  within  the  church  the  student  of  the  Milanese 
School  of  Painting  will  find  the  best  instance  of  Lanini's 
work  in  this  city,  in  the  history  and  martyrdom  of  S. 
Catharine.  The  legend  suited  his  genius,  which  seems  to  be 
most  at  home  in  the  portrayal  of  stories  instinct  with 
vigorous  life  and  heroic  motive.  Lomazzo  writes  in  high 
praise  of  these  beautiful  frescoes.  Lanzi  grows  enthusiastic, 
and  declares  that  the  colouring  resembles  Titian's,  that  the 
grace  of  feature  in  the  heroine  recalls  the  touch  of  Gruido, 
while  the  choir  of  angels  rivals  those  of  Gaudenzio. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  frescoes,  as  well  as  of  other  pic- 
tures treating  of  S.  Catharine,  it  maybe  convenient  to  remind 
ourselves  here  of  the  main  features  of  her  legend.  Catharine 
had  for  father  Costis,  step-brother  to  Constantino  the  Great, 
and  for  mother  Sabinella,  a  princess  of  Egypt.  She  early 
proved  to  be  the  marvel  of  her  age  for  grace  of  body  and  power 
of  mind.  Plato  was  her  master.  Science  and  philosophy  made 
her  life.  Then  she  learnt  the  Christian  Faith  and  became  a 
believer  in  Christ,  an  incident  allegorized  under  the  figure 
of  her  marriage  to  the  Infant  Redeemer.  After  her  mother's 
death,  a  persecation  of  the  Christians  arose  in  Alexandria 
under  the  Emperor  Maximin.  In  defence  of  her  suffering 
people  Catharine  confronted  the  persecutor,  who  was  so  con- 
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founded  by  her  arguments  that  lie  appointed  a  conclave  of 
fifty  great  doctors  of  philosophy  to  meet  her  in  debate. 
These  she  confuted  and  convinced,  so  that  they  were  sent 
by  their  enraged  master  to  the  flames.  She  next  won  to 
the  Faith  the  Empress,  a  great  chamberlain  and  a  large 
body  of  underlings,  who  in  their  turn  were  destroyed  by 
the  Emperor.  He,  however,  offered  life  and  empire  to 
Catharine  if  she  would  become  his  wife,  but  when  she 
scornfully  rejected  his  proposal,  the  torture  was  prepared 
for  her,  which  has  made  the  spiked  wheel  her  emblem. 
The  horror  of  this  cruel  death  was  averted  by  the  inter- 
vention of  an  angel,  who  shattered  the  dread  instrument 
in  pieces.  But  the  relentless  Emperor  then  sentenced  her  to 
be  beheaded,  after  having  first  suffered  the  pain  and  degrada- 
tion of  scourging.  And  when  men  had  thus  cast  her  out, 
angels  took  up  her  body,  carried  it  away  to  Mount  Sinai  and 
buried  it.  The  principal  scene  of  this  series,  the  deliverance 
of  S.  Catharine  from  death  by  the  wheel,  bears  a  strong 
likeness  to  the  same  subject  by  Ferrari  in  the  Brera  Gallery. 
The  other  scenes  depict  the  sainti's  discussion  with  the 
philosophers,  her  confession  of  the  Christian  Faith,  her 
scourging,  and  her  final  martyrdom  by  decapitation.  Above 
is  the  Eternal  Father  in  the  midst  of  angels.  In  the  main 
picture  there  are  three  heads  on  the  right  hand  side,  which 
by  an  old  tradition  are  reputed  to  be  portraits  of  Lanini, 
Ferrari,  and  Gio.  Batt.  della  Cerva.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
one  in  the  black  cap  is  Lanini,  but  the  identity  of  the  other 
two  is  not  yet  determined. 

Opposite  the  door  of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Catharine  is  a  fine 
Cenacolo,  or  Last  Supper,  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  rich  in 
colour,  and  unusual  in  treatment.  The  table  is  seen  in  per- 
spective, with  our  Lord  seated  at  the  farther  end,  reminding 
us  of  Holbein's  portrayal  of  the  same  subject  in  the  museum 
at  Basle.     Unfortunately  the  light  is  bad. 

San  Nazaro  has  a  special  interest  in  being  the  place  of 
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burial  of  a  number  of  famous  men,  among  whom  may  be 
named  Yenanzio  Oldrado,  a  pupil  of  S.  Ambrose,  a.d.  408  ; 
Lazzaro  Beccardo,  who  originated  Litanies  on  the  Rogation 
Days  for  the  deliverance  of  Milan  from  the  hordes  of  Attila ; 
Angilberto  Pusterla  in  the  ninth  century ;  Torri,  who  wrote  the 
Ritratto  diMilano,  and  several  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Turning  down  the  street  to  the  left  of  S.  Nazaro,  we 
reach  in  a  few  yards  the  magnificent  facade  of  the  Ospedale 
Maggiore,  in  which  we  have  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  in 
the  world  of  the  decorative  value  of  terra-cotta.  Milan 
affords  two  splendid  examples  of  the  combination  of  brick 
and  terra-cotta  in  architecture.  The  more  distinguished  is 
in  this  Ospedale  Maggiore.  Its  foundation  was  set  on  foot 
in  the  brief  interval  of  freedom  after  the  death  of  Filippo 
Visconti.  It  was  resolved  to  build  a  great  central  hospital 
open  to  all  sufferers,  irrespective  of  birth  or  creed,  and  which 
would  obviate  the  inconvenience  arising  from  so  many  small 
hospitals  widely  scattered  and  governed  by  no  common  system. 
Francesco  Sforza  gave  for  its  site  an  estate  between  the 
churches  of  S.  Nazaro  Maggiore  and  S.  Stefano,  and  laid 
the  first  stone  April  12th,  1456,  which  explains  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  fa9ade,  attributing  the  foundation  of  the  hospital 
to  him  and  his  wife  in  concert  with  the  Milanese  people. 
The  part  nearer  to  S.  Stefano  was  an  addition  made  in  the 
following  century,  and  it  was  still  further  enlarged  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  vast  fa9ade,  some  five  hundred 
yards  long,  is  as  noble  in  its  proportions  as  it  is  beautiful  in 
its  decoration.  The  two  rows  of  pointed  windows  afford  scope 
for  ornament  which  has  been  fully  used.  The  arabesque 
which  runs  round  the  framework  is  a  dream  of  fair  children 
and  lovely  birds  and  fruits  and  flowers.  The  lifelike 
figures  of  saints  in  high  relief ;  the  strong  vigorous  faces  of 
the  men ;  the  rich  beauty  of  the  women ;  the  wonderful 
frieze  of  angels'  heads  and  eagles  and  roses  dividing  the 
two  stories ;  the  purity  of  form  preserved  throughout,  the 
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sharpness  of  the  modelling,  the  life  and  freshness  breathing 
everywhere ;  all  serve  to  make  this  structure  of  clay  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  architectural  creations.  If  we  pass  into  the 
great  central  court — there  are  nine  in  all — with  its  two  tiers 
of  arcades,  we  find  over  every  column,  above  and  below, 
great  terra-cotta  medallions,  out  of  which  bend  half-length 
figures,  all  different,  and  representing  either  historical  or 
allegorical  characters. 

For  the  other  instance  we  must  visit  the  Lazzaretto  of 
S.  Gregory,  outside  the  Porta  Yenezia,  rendered  classical 
by  Manzoni's  description  of  it  in  I  Fromessi  Sposi;  but 
now  cut  in  two  by  the  railway,  and  fast  disappearing  before 
the  inroads  of  modem  building.  It  was  begun  in  1489 
to  receive  the  victims  of  the  plague,  at  that  time  so  often 
the  scourge  of  Milan.  It  consists  of  a  great  rectangular 
court  nearly  four  hundred  yards  square,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  an  arcade,  within  which  are  the  chambers  for  the 
sick,  now  largely  occupied  by  laundresses.  The  fourth 
side  has  the  chambers  alone.  It  was  formerly  protected  by  a 
moat  full  of  water,  like  a  fortress,  and  had  but  two  entrances. 
In  the  centre  stands  an  octagonal  chapel,  devoid  of  outer 
walls,  so  that  the  sick  might  be  able  to  witness  the  celebra- 
tion of  Mass.  This  relic  is  to  be  preserved.  The  pillars 
supporting  the  arcade  are  of  granite,  the  rounds  of  the 
arches  are  of  terra-cotta,  with  discs  of  terra-cotta  above  each 
pillar,  and  a  simple  effective  cornice  of  the  same  material. 
Here  and  there  a  dormer  window  with  far  projecting  roof 
of  rich  red  tiles  makes  a  picturesque  feature. 

The  Palazzo  Castiglione  in  the  Corso  Yenezia  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  application  of  this  style  to  domestic  architecture. 

Beyond  the  hospital  is  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano  in 
Brolio,  notorious  for  the  assassination  of  Galeazzo  Maria 
Sforza,*  December  26th,  1476. 

Near  the  Naviglio,  or  Canal,  in  the  Corso  di  Porta  Romana, 

*  Cf.  p.  296. 
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upon,  tlie  wall  of  a  house  to  the  right,  are  the  bas-reliefs 
taken  from  the  outer  fa9ade  of  the  ancient  Porta  Romana, 
which  was  originally  built  in  1171,  a  little  nearer  to  the 
city  than  the  Naviglio,  and  was  demolished  in  1793. 
One  of  these  is  a  caricature  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the 
destroyer  of  Milan ;  the  other  commemorates  the  Milanese 
victory  of  Legnano.  We  already  know  the  bitter  history 
which  gave  birth  to  those  grim  pictures  in  stone.*  Bar- 
barossa is  portrayed  with  a  repalsive  leer  upon  his  face, 
his  legs  crossed  and  sheltering  a  demon  underneath,  which 
probably  represents  the  genius  of  his  life.  But  do  not  let 
our  last  thought  of  the  great  Emperor  Barbarossa,  or 
(Enoharhus,  as  he  is  called  in  contemporaneous  oflBcial  docu- 
ments, be  moulded  by  that  hideous  caricature  leering  from 
the  wall  above  us,  which  is,  after  all,  but  the  insulting  trophy 
devised  by  his  most  embittered  foes.  The  picture  has  a 
reverse  side.  If  enemies  hated  him,  his  own  people  made 
him  their  idol.  His  turbulent  life  met  with  a  fitting  close. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-eight  he  led  the  third  crusade,  which 
counted  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  in  its  ranks,  to  deliver 
Jerusalem  from  the  Turk.  In  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
Saleph  he  was  swept  away  by  the  strong  current  and 
drowned,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  Alexander  the  Great 
had  nearly  paid  with  his  life  for  a  bath  in  the  Cydnus  after 
the  battle  of  Granicus,  one  thousand  five  hundred  years 
before.  Thus,  in  1190,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  but 
his  Germans  long  refused  to  believe  that  they  should  see 
their  hero  no  more,  and  out  of  their  grief,  and  longing,  and 
reverence,  and  hope,  there  grew  a  characteristic  legend  of 
their  Redbeard.  He  had  fallen  asleep  in  some  remote  cave 
in  their  forest-clad  mountains.  "  There  he  sat  and  slumbered, 
his  noble  head,  with  its  lofty  forehead  and  flaxen  hair,  rest- 
ing on  his  arm,  while  the  great  red  beard  had  grown  through 
the  table  before  him.     From  time  to   time  he  woke  and 

*  Cf.  p.  171. 
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asked  whether  the  ravens  still  hovered  round  the  mountain. 
So  soon  as  they  were  gone  he  would  awake  to  bring  salva- 
tion to  Germany  and  a  return  of  the  Golden  Age."* 

The  piece  of  sculpture,  commemorative  of  the  victory,  is 
very  quaint  and  curious.  In  front,  S.  Ambrose,  with  scourge 
in  hand,  and  preceded  by  a  cross-bearer,  is  seen  driving  out 
from  the  city  Arians  and  Jews,  who  carry  their  goods  with 
them.  The  words  Sandus  Ambrosms  and  Ariani^  above  the 
respective  figures,  and  the  hexameter  line, 

"  Ambrosius  coelebs  Judoeis  abstulit  aedes," 
"  The  celibate  Ambrose  took  their  houses  from  the  Jews," 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  significance.  But  as  a  fact  of  history^ 
says  Count  Giulini  in  his  memoirs,  this  is  absolutely  false, 
as  it  is  quite  demonstrable  that  the  Jews  possessed  their 
synagogue  undisturbed  in  Milan  during  the  lifetime  of 
Ambrose.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  man  who  ex-communicated  Itacius  for  his  execution 
of  the  heretic  Priscilian,  would  himself  be  guilty  of  dealing 
out  death  to  the  Arians.  Such  a  presentment  of  his  character 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  the  early  records  of  his  life, 
as  well  as  to  his  own  famous  words  in  which  he  said,  "  The 
tyranny  of  the  priest  is  his  own  weakness ;  the  arms  with 
which  Christ  has  invested  me  are  prayer,  pity,  and  fasting. "^ 
The  truth  is  that  the  Mediaeval  Church  attributed  to  S» 
Ambrose  its  own  degenerate  sentiments.  The  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought.  The  desire  to  find  in  so  great  a  saint  an 
example  of  persecution,  begot  the  belief  that  he  really  was  so. 

In  the  other  part  of  the  relief  allegory  is  abandoned.  The 
Milanese  {Mediolane7ises)  re-enter  their  city  (MediolanuTri)^ 
headed  by  Frater  Jacopo  waving  a  standard.  Over  the 
Milanese  is  written  : 

'*  Dans  Deus,  aut  tollens  reddens  esto  benedictus. 
Psallimus  ecce  tibi  nostra  Deus  urbe  recepta." 

**  Let  God  the  giver,  whether  He  takes  away,  or  restores,  be  blest. 
Lo  !  we  praise  Thee  in  song,  0  Grod  !  for  the  recapture  of  our  city." 
*  S.  J.  Capper's  Shores  and  Cities  of  the  Boden  See. 
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^Next  follow  their  allies,  represented  by  men-at-arms.  Above 
are  the  words : 

**  Hi  Mediolano  lapso  dum  forte  resurgit  supposuere," 

and  beneath 

"Cremona,  Bergamum,  Brixia,  actum  declarat  amicos," 

of  which  the  meaning  may  be  freely  rendered,  that  these 
three  cities  came  to  the  rescue  of  Milan  in  the  hour  of  her 
direst  need,  and  their  conduct  proclaims  them  her  friends. 
In  the  rear  are  several  horsemen,  with  heads  turned  away 
from  the  city.  Their  identification  has  been  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  the  routed 
enemy,  but  the  inscription  over  them  rather  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  exiles  under  the  Imperial  regime, 
who  now  see  their  opportunity  of  return ; 

"  Fata  vetant  ultra  procedere,  Stabimus  ergo." 

"  The  Fates  forbid  our  farther  progress,  therefore  we  will  stop." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  words  might  apply  equally  to  both 
parties,  and  throw  little  light  on  the  question.  The  author- 
ship of  the  work  is  recorded  in  the  words 

"  Hoc  opus  Anselmus  formavit  Daedalus  ale." 

On  the  seventh  centenary  of  the  victory  of  Legnano,  these 
tablets  and  the  caricature  of  Barbarossa  were  placed  by  the 
municipality  upon  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Corso  di  Porta 
Romana,  near  the  site  of  the  old  gate,  where  they  can  now 
be  seen.  These  records  are  supplemented  by  a  stone,  which 
contains  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  inscription,  recounting 
the  Milanese  liberation.  As  it  is  placed  too  high  for 
ordinary  eyes  to  decipher  it,  it  may  be  well  to  give  its  general 
drift  in  English. 

In  1167  the  Milanese  re-entered  the  city,  and  in  1171 
they  began  to  build  the  towers  and  gates.     Then  follow  the 
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names  of  the  Consuls  of  tlie  Republic  during  the  progress 
of  the  work.  One  Girard  of  Castagnianega  was  the  archi- 
tect, William  Burrus  and  the  priest  Marcellinus,  clerks  of 
works. 

For  four  centuries  a  disgusting  portrait  of  the  Empress 
Beatrice  disgraced  the  Porta  Tosa.  Its  obscenity  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  be  the  grossest  insult  the  Milanese  could 
devise,  or  to  hand  down  her  name  as  infamous  to  all  posterity. 
Certainly  it  forms  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  comments 
upon  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  twelfth  century.  It 
was  by  the  pure  influence  of  S.  Carlo  that  the  portrait  was 
removed  from  public  view,  and  given  to  the  Marquis 
Arquinti,  one  of  the  most  famous  collectors  of  curiosities  in 
his  day.  When  his  collection  was  dispersed  and  his  palace 
turned  into  a  school,  the  bas-relief  passed  into  the  Archaeo- 
logical Museum,  where  it  is  now  judiciously  kept  under 
lock  and  key. 

Here  in  the  fourteenth  century  stood  a  fortress  of  the 
Yisconti,  alluded  to  above,  with  dungeons  that  rivalled  in 
their  horrors  the  infamous  Forni  or  "  ovens  "  of  Monza,  and 
are  associated  with  the  tragic  story  of  the  unfortunate  Mar- 
gherita  Visconti,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Francesco  Pusterla. 
Enamoured  of  her  charms,  Luchino  Yisconti,  then  Lord  of 
Milan,  had  attempted  to  corrupt  her  virtue,  but  in  vain.  To 
the  guilt  of  loyalty  to  honour  she  added  the  further  crime 
of  confiding  the  insult  to  her  husband,  who,  unable  to  brook 
the  outrage  unrevenged,  hatched  a  plot  to  rid  Milan  of  so 
unworthy  a  monster.  Treachery,  however,  foiled  his  scheme, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  save  himself  by  hasty  flight,  seek- 
ing an  asylum  with  the  Pope  at  Avignon.  In  Luchino  the 
master  passion  was  revenge.  He  threw  Margherita  into  a 
dungeon,  and  proceeded  to  set  a  trap  to  catch  her  husband. 
By  the  agency  of  an  astute  traitor,  who  feigned  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  cause  of  Pusterla,  Luchino  with  cat-like 
cunning  allured  his  enemy  to  Pisa,  where,  by  pre-concerted 
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measures  with  tlie  Pisans,  lie  was  seized  immediately  upon 
landing,  and  sent  in  chains  to  Milan,  to  be  publicly  executed 
on  the  Piazza  dei  Mercanti.  And  here,  too,  to  the  eternal 
shame  of  Luchino,  fell  the  head  of  Margherita,  Visconti 
though  she  was,  the  beautiful  victim  of  a  virtue  too  rare 
in  those  days  of  profligacy.  Perhaps  it  was  the  contrast  of 
her  fidelity  with  the  conduct  of  his  own  wife  Elisabetta,  that 
piqued  the  pride  of  Luchino,  and  turned  the  false  love  into 
such  cruel  hate.  This  lady*  made  a  journey  to  Venice  in 
company  with  her  court.  Love  and  a  cough,!  it  is  said,  are 
things  which  cannot  be  hid,  and  very  soon  rumours  so 
scandalous  reached  the  ear  of  Luchino,  as  to  set  his  mind 
upon  schemes  of  adequate  revenge.  A  biographer  says  of 
him,  that  he  was  niggardly  with  his  hand,  but  prodigal  of 
his  ear.  With  an  indiscreet  want  of  caution,  he,  one  day, 
hinted  mysteriously  at  the  kindling  of  a  fire  such  as  Milan 
had  never  yet  seen,  but  would  shortly  see.  Elisabetta  divined 
that  the  fire  was  for  her,  and  the  threat  was  promptly 
followed  by  Luchino's  sudden  and  unaccountable  death. 
The  chronicler  declines  to  charge  Elisabetta  with  poisoning 
her  husband,  but  significantly  remarks  that  silencej  hurts  no 
one  ;  the  harm  is  in  speaking. 

Outside  the  Naviglio,  which  makes  almost  the  entire 
circuit  of  Milan,  and  connects  the  city  through  its  surround. 
ing  rivers  with  lakes  and  sea,  stood  the  ancient  Roman  Gate. 
An  inscription  upon  a  house  to  the  left  records  two  famous 
exploits  of  the  Milanese  in  their  struggles  for  freedom.  At 
this  spot  they  defeated  the  Emperor  Conrad  in  1037,  and  in 
1158  repelled  an  attack  of  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

Along  the  Naviglio  to  the  left,  as  we  return  towards  the 
Piazza,  we  come  to  the  Borgo  S.  Celso  and  the  famous  Church 
of  S.  Maria  presso  S.  Celso,  commonly  called  La  Madonna. 

*  Pietro  Azario,  Chron.  Mediolani,  1771,  p.  93. 

+  ArtiOT  el  tussis  nequeunt  celari. 

t  Nam  nulli  tacuiase  nocet ;  nocet  esse  locutum. 
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This  is  its  history.  Here  in  396  A.D.,  in  the  field  of  the 
three  mulberry  trees,  Archbishop  Ambrose,  who  had  been 
bitten  with  the  mania  for  holy  relics,  discovered  the  bones  of 
SS.  N'azarus  and  Celsns.  These  were  two  Christians,  so 
the  legends  say,  the  former  a  mature  man,  the  latter  a  mere 
boy,  who  travelled  far  and  wide  to  preach  the  gospel.  At 
Genoa  the  Pagans  threw  them  into  the  sea,  which  refused  to 
drown  them.  They  were  thus  spared  to  visit  Milan,  and  give 
spiritual  support  to  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  who  were 
there  fighting  the  battle  of  Christianity.  Nazarus  and 
Celsus  were  finally  beheaded  together  outside  Porta  Komana, 
a  martyrdom  commemorated  by  the  Church  of  S.  Nazaro 
Maggiore  near  the  spot.  It  is  strange  how  often  in  these  old 
legends  one  death  is  miraculously  escaped  only  for  another 
to  be  suffered.  It  was  so  with  S.  Catharine,  S.  Cecilia,  and 
many  others.     What  truth  is  meant  to  be  enforced  ? 

S.  Ambrose  placed  the  remains  of  S.  Nazarus  in  his 
church  of  the  Holy  Apostles ;  but  over  those  of  S.  Celsus 
he  built  a  chapel  where  they  lay.  Here,  too,  he  placed  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  who,  on  December  30th,  1483,  visibly 
manifested  herself  on  the  spot.  A  splendid  church  was 
built  to  accommodate  the  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  the  chapel 
to  do  her  homage  and  solicit  her  aid.  This  is  8.  Maria 
presso  8.  Celso,  St.  Mary's  near  S.  Celso,  or  La  Madonna. 

A  short  walk  through  the  Porta  Ludovica,  and  along  the 
Boulevard  of  the  ramparts  to  the  right,  brings  us  to  the 
Porta  Ticinese,  near  to  which  stands  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  historical  churches  in  Milan,  S.  Eustorgio,  dedicated 
in  320  A.D.  by  the  Archbishop  of  that  name,  and  famous  as 
having  been  for  eight  centuries  the  resting-place  of  the  reputed 
bones  of  the  three  Kings,  presented  to  the  founder  by  the 
Emperor  Constantino.  The  oldest  part  of  the  present  church 
probably  belongs  to  the  ninth  century,  but  the  greater 
portion  was  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth,  when  it  became  the 
church  of  the  adjacent    Dominican  Convent.     The  crown- 
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ing  glory  of  S.  Eustorgio  is  the  tomb  of  S.  Peter  Martyr. 
I'rom  tlie  pulpit  in  front  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  church,  he 
had  stirred  the  Milanese  to  fanatical  hatred  of  the  heretics 
of  his  day.  He  has  his  reward,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  extraor- 
dinary honour  paid  to  his  memory.  In  a  chapel  built  behind 
the  High  Altar  of  the  church,  his  body  is  enshrined  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  tombs  ever  designed,  the  work  of  Balduccio 
of  Pisa,  in  1339.  An  Arca^  decorated  with  eight  bas-reliefs 
of  scenes  in  the  Saint's  life,  rests  upon  eight  pillars,  in  front 
of  which  stand  beautiful  figures  of  Christian  graces,  Hope, 
Prudence,  Justice,  Obedience,  Love,  Faith,  Energy,  and 
Temperance,  each  indicated  by  characteristic  symbolism. 
Between  the  bas-reliefs  are  smaller  figures  of  SS.  Peter, 
Paul,  Eustorgio,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Doctors  of  the 
church.  Dominican  friars  find  place  upon  the  lid.  The 
Madonna  and  child,  throned  beneath  a  tabernacle,  and 
attended  by  SS.  Peter  Martyr  and  Dominic,  crown  the 
work.  Upon  the  altar  behind,  grins  the  cleft  and  blackened 
skull  of  this  unenviable  Saint."^ 

Unhappily,  the  fine  tombs  in  the  church  have  been  sadly 
defaced.  In  the  sixth  chapel,  on  the  right,  the  Order  of  the 
Grarter  is  said  to  be  decipherable  upon  the  monument  of 
Gasparo  Visconti,  a  frequent  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Edward  III.  of  England.  It  is  probable  that  he  received 
this  distinction  for  his  services  in  negotiating  the  marriage 
between  Violante  Visconti  and  Lionel,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Edward.  A  peculiar  interest  belongs  to  the  tomb  of  Stefano 
Visconti,  who,  in  1327,  fortunately  died  a  day  too  soon  to 
share  the  miserable  fate  of  his  brothers  Galeazzo,  Luchino, 
and  Giovanni,  whom  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  im- 
mured for  eight  months  in  the  infamous  dungeons  of 
Monza,  on  the  charge,  said  to  have  been  supported  by  their 
younger  brother  Marco,  of  conspiring  with  the  Pope  against 
the  Empire.      These   prisons  were  Giovanni's   own    inven- 

*  Cf.  p.  103. 
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tion,  planned  for  tlie  torture  of  State  prisoners,  but  by  one 
of  those  strange  revenges  of  fortune,  expressed  in  the 
story  of  Perillus  and  the  bull,  enshrined  in  the  phrase 
"  Hoist  with  his  own  petard,"  and  realized  in  the  experi- 
ence of  Mons.  Guillotine,  Giovanni  Yisconti  was  the  first 
to  put  his  own  cruel  patent  to  the  test,  and  taste  woqs 
prepared  for  others.  These  dungeons,  nicknamed  "  the 
ovens  of  Monza,"  were  small  cells,  entered,  as  one  would 
a  tomb,  by  a  narrow  aperture  in  the  roof.  No  ray  of 
light  slid  in,  the  floor  of  the  chamber  was  convex  and 
uneven ;  the  proportions  were  so  contrived  that  the  tenant 
could  neither  stand  erect  nor  lie  at  full  length,  but  must 
always  occupy  some  unnatural  and  torturing  position. 
Galeazzo  had  the  unenviable  distinction  of  adding  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  prison  of  that  age  the  infinite  agony  of  being 
unable  to  escape  from  one  painful  posture,  without  exchang- 
ing it  for  another  no  less  painful.  These  prisons  no  longer 
exist. 

In  one  corner  of  the  south  transept  is  the  huge  sarco- 
phagus, on  which  is  inscribed  SejpulcTirum  Trium  Mago- 
rum,  and  said  to  have  contained  the  relics  of  the  three 
Kings  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Milan  by  Barbarossa, 
when  Rinaldus,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  carried  them  ojff  to 
enrich  his  own  Cathedral  Church,  with  as  little  compunction 
as  the  Venetians  stole  the  relics  of  S.  Mark  from  Alexandria, 
and  the  Salernians  made  war  upon  Amalfi  to  get  the  body  of 
S.  Trofimena.  That  was  a  strange  casuistry  which  could 
rob  shrines  and  inflict  immeasurable  suffering  upon  a  city 
with  an  easy  conscience,  yet  shrank  from  destroying  churches, 
as  objects  dearer  to  the  heart  of  God  than  His  human  chil- 
dren or  the  principle  of  honesty.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Barbarossa,  with  his  Archbishops,  spared  the  churches, 
when  he  left  Milan  a  wilderness  of  ruined  homes. 

As  we  stood  by  the  ransacked  sarcophagus,  the  sacristan 
darted  from  our  side  in  pursuit  of  a  hungry  thief,  whom  he 
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had  seen  purloming  a  couple  of  candles  from  a  neighbouring 
altar.  I^o  doubt  his  sacrilegious  theft  would  meet  with  due 
penalties,  but  to  us  it  seemed  difficult  to  define  the  differ- 
ence between  the  peasant  who  stole  the  wax  and  the  Arch- 
bishop who  stole  the  bones.  Indeed,  had  we  been  the  judges, 
the  ecclesiastic  would  probably  have  fared  the  worse  of 
the  two. 

A  Milanese  chronicler  describes  a  curious  "  Festival  of 
the  Three  Kings,"  as  celebrated  in  that  city  in  1336.  It 
was  the  invention  of  the  Dominicans  of  S.  Eustorgio,  who 
sought  by  such  means  to  bring  home  to  the  popular  mind 
the  historical  facts  of  Christianity.  *'  The  Three  Kings  ap- 
peared, crowned,  on  three  great  horses  richly  habited, 
surrounded  by  pages,  body-guards,  and  an  innumerable 
retinue.  A  golden  star  was  exhibited  in  the  sky,  going 
before  them.  They  proceeded  to  the  columns  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
where  King  Herod  was  represented  with  his  scribes  and 
wise  men.  The  Three  Kings  ask  Herod  where  Christ  should 
be  born,  and  his  wise  men,  having  consulted  their  books, 
answer,  at  Bethlehem.  On  which  the  Three  Kings,  with 
their  golden  crowns,  having  in  their  hands  golden  cups 
filled  with  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  gold,  the  star  going 
before,  marched  to  the  Church  of  S.  Eustorgio,  with  all  their 
attendants,  preceded  by  trumpets,  horns,  asses,  baboons,  and 
a  great  variety  of  animals.  In  the  church,  on  one  side  of 
the  High  Altar,  there  was  a  stable  with  an  ox  and  ass,  and 
in  it  the  infant  Christ  in  the  arms  of  His  mother.  Here 
the  Three  Kings  offer  Him  gifts.  The  concourse  of  the 
people,  of  knights,  ladies,  and  ecclesiastics,  was  such  as  was 
never  before  beheld.""* 

The  remains  of  the  three  Magi  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  East  by  that  credulous  and  omnivorous 
relic-hunter,  S.  Helena,  and  deposited  by  her  in  Constanti- 
nople, whence  they  found  their  way,  as  a  gift  to  Bishop 
*  Quoted  in  Warton's  History  of  Englisli  Poetry. 
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Eustorgius,  to  his  episcopal  city  of  Milan.  The  traditional 
names  of  the  Magi  are  Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Balthazzar. 
They  are  generally  represented  in  art  as  three  kings,  one  of 
them  black,  a  symbolic  suggestion  of  the  homage  to  be  paid 
by  every  race  to  the  true  King  of  men. 

Milan  is  not  quite  destitute  of  some  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
period,  to  make  it  a  complete  microcosm  of  Italian  interests. 
Splendid  as  the  city  once  shone  in  the  magnificence  of  an 
Imperial  capital,  the  marvel  is  that  any  considerable  trace 
of  the  third  century  should  survive  such  desolations  as  the 
sack  of  Attila,  or  the  still  more  ruthless  wreck  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  We  have  already  seen  how,  in  1162,  the  vin- 
dictive German  sought  to  blot  out  Milan  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  left  the  churches  alone  standing  among  a 
heap  of  blackened  ruins,  to  mark  the  site  of  what  was  once 
the  second  city  of  Italy. 

In  the  year  286  a.d.  Diocletian  associated  with  himself  in 
the  Imperial  power  Maximian,  like  his  colleague  a  man  of 
humble  origin,  but  a  suitable  tool  for  his  purpose.  Diocle- 
tian was  the  brain,  Maximian  the  muscle  of  the  State. 
Perhaps  it  was  with  some  such  consciousness  of  their  re- 
lative characteristics  that  Diocletian  assumed  the  name  of 
Jovius,  and  Maximian  that  of  Herculius.  At  any  rate,  the 
venal  orators  of  their  day  compared  the  former  to  Jove, 
whose  all- seeing  wisdom  maintained  the  motion  of  the 
world,  and  the  latter  to  Hercules,  whose  invincible  arm 
purged  the  earth  from  monsters  and  tyrants.*  Italy  and 
Africa  were  the  special  care  of  Maximian,  who,  with 
sagacious  policy,  fixed  his  seat  of  government  at  Milan, 
where  he  might  more  closely  watch  the  movements  and 
frustrate  the  intrigues  of  the  restless  barbarians  in  Graul. 
Under  the  new  impulse  of  Imperial  residence  Milan  soon 
began  to  rival  the  majesty  of  neglected  Rome.  It  could 
boast  its  mint,  circus,  theatres,  temples,  palaces,  baths, 
*  Gibbon's  Hist,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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porticoes,  statues,  and  double  line  of  walls.  Ausonius,*'  who 
wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  makes  Milan,  at  that  time,  the 
sixth  city  of  the  Empire,  and  celebrates  it  in  these  lines,  to 
which  Addison's  translation  is  appended. 

"  Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia;  copia  rerum  ; 
Innumerse  cultaeque  domus  ;  facunda  virorum 
Ingenia,  et  mores  Iseti,  turn  duplice  muro 
Amplificata  loci  species ;  populique  voluptas 
Circus ;  et  inclusi  moles  cuneata  Theatri. 
Templa,  Palatinaeqiie  arces,  opulensque  Moneta, 
Et  Regio  Herculei  celebri  sub  honore  lavacri. 
Cunctaque,  marmoreis  ornata  Perystyla  signis  ; 
Mceniaque  in  valli  formam  circumdata  labro, 
Omnia  quse  magnis  operum  velut  semula  formis 
Excellunt :  nee  juncta  premit  vicinia  Romse." 

"  Milan  with  plenty  and  with  wealth  o'erflows, 
And  numerous  streets  and  cleanly  dwellings  shows  ; 
The  people  blessed  with  nature's  happy  force, 
Are  eloquent  and  cheerful  in  discourse  ; 
A  circus  and  a  theatre  invites 
The  unruly  mob  to  races  and  to  fights. 
Moneta  consecrated  buildings  grace 
And  the  whole  town  redoubled  walls  embrace  ; 
Here  spacious  baths  and  palaces  are  seen 
And  intermingled  temples  rise  between  ; 
Here  circling  colonnades  the  ground  enclose, 
And  here  the  marble  statues  breathe  in  rows  ; 
Profusely  graced  the  happy  town  appears, 
Nor  Rome  herself  her  beauteous  neighbour  fears. " 

The  sixteen  columns  of  white  marble,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  thirty  feet  in  height,  scarred  by  fire  and  time,  in 
front  of  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  the  Corso  Ticinese,  are 
supposed  to  be  the  peristyle  of  the  baths  alluded  to  by 
Ausonius.  These  baths,  occupying  the  site  of  the  present 
Church   of    S.  Lorenzo,    are   believed   to   have    been  built 

*  Ausonius  de  Clar.  Urb.  V. 
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by  Maximian  and  dedicated  to  Hercules,  the  divinity  under 
whose  patronage  he  lived,  and  whose  name  he  had  adopted. 
In  the  year  1547  the  columns,  which  form  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  city,  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
entirely  swept  away,  when  Eerrante  Gronzaga,  the  Spanish 
Governor,  took  it  into  his  head  to  put  the  city  to  rights  for 
the  reception  of  his  master,  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  coming 
to  visit  his  Italian  States.  Gonzaga  happily  thought  better 
of  it,  and  turned  the  columns  into  a  portico,  through  which 
King  Philip  passed. 

Behind  this  antique  and  stately  screen,  and  beyond  a 
spacious  atrium,  despoiled  of  its  side  arcades,  stands 
the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  with  its  group  of  octagonal 
chapels,  probably  dating  back  to  the  time  of  S.  Ambrose, 
who  converted  these  baths  to  purposes  of  religious  worship, 
and  certainly  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Down 
to  the  eighth  century  it  was  the  Cathedral  church  of  the 
city.  In  1071  it  was  burnt  down  in  a  great  fire  which 
made  terrible  havoc,  during  the  civil  troubles  which  arose 
out  of  the  attempt  of  the  Pope,  prompted  by  Cardinal 
Hildebrand,  to  force  celibacy  upon  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Milan,  and  to  rob  it  of  much  of  its  ancient  independence 
Restored  in  1119,  it  was  again  in  ruins  in  1571,  when  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Martino  Bassi,  who  says,  that  in  his  restoration 
the  ancient  form  was  carefully  retained.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  original  plan  of  the  church  remains  unaltered, 
and  it  is  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  architecture,  as 
illustrating  one  of  the  steps  in  the  effort  to  combine  the  simple 
utility  of  the  Basilica  with  the  scientific  beauty  of  the 
Pantheon.  "  It  is  an  attempt,"  says  Fergusson,*  "  to  amalga- 
mate the  circular  church  with  one  of  square  shape ;  "  and 
so  far  it  is  a  step  in  advance  of  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  towards 
what  is  called  the  Byzantine  style.  The  building  is  in  fact 
square,  with  each  side  bulging  into  a  shallow  apse,  as  in  the 

*  History  of  Architecture.     Cf.  Gr.  B.  Brown's  From  Schola  to  Cathedral. 
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case  of  S.  Maria  del  Tiglio  at  Gravedona.  Here,  however, 
the  apsidal  feature  serves  for  buttresses  to  counteract  the 
outward  thrust  of  the  cupola.  The  cupola  is  "octagonal, 
with  eight  triangular  vaulting  fields  corresponding  to  the 
eight  sides  of  the  drum  from  which  it  rises."  It  is  sup- 
ported upon  solid  pillars,  and  not  by  columns.  The  diameter 
of  the  dome  is  seventy  feet,  and  of  the  church  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  feet.  Aisles  are  formed  between  the  central 
space  beneath  the  cupola  and  the  outer  walls.  Over  the 
aisles  are  galleries  opening  upon  the  central  space,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Basilica. 

Two  small  octagonal  buildings  are  found  on  the  north  and 
east  sides,  and  a  larger  one  on  the  south,  forty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  which  was  probably  a  Baptistery,  and  is  entered 
through  a  vestibule.  Here  is  the  shrine  of  the  martyr  S. 
Aquilinus,  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Ataulphus,  King  of  the 
Visigoths,  brother  of  Alaric,  and  first  husband  of  Galla 
Placidia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Theodosius,  sister  of  Hono- 
rius,  wife  of  Constantius  and  mother  of  Yalentinian  III.  The 
mausoleum  of  this  romantic  heroine  is  the  gem  of  Ravenna. 
Upon  the  sarcophagus  before  us  is  the  symbolic  decoration 
of  the  monogram  of  Christ,  a  dove  above  the  cross  and  a 
lamb  on  each  side. 

Among  the  treasures  of  Milan  are  the  Mosaics  in  this 
chapel,  which  rank  among  the  most  antique  specimens  of 
Christian  art.  On  the  right  is  the  Redeemer  in  the  midst 
of  his  apostles.  As  in  other  contemporaneous  works  of  the 
kind,  his  influence  is  symbolized  by  fertilizing  waters,  that 
gush  out  from  his  feet.  On  the  left  are  shepherds  with 
their  flocks,  and  Abraham's  sacrifice. 

The  streets  of  Milan,  as  of  every  Italian  city,  are  the  pages 
of  an  open  book,  on  which  are  written  many  valuable  records 
of  its  history.  Those  who  use  their  eyes,  will  find  the  walls 
inlaid  with  marble  tablets,  set  to  keep  green  the  memory  of 
events  and  people,  which  have  made  the  life  of  Milan.    Here 
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a  tyrant  was  defeated  and  tliere  a  conqueror  slept.  In  this 
house  an  insurrectionary  committee  held  its  sessions  ;  in  that, 
a  patriot  was  arrested  and  hurried  off  to  his  martyrdom  ;  now, 
a  slab  marks  the  cradle  of  a  poet,  or  the  deathbed  of  a  historian, 
or  the  laboratory  of  a  discoverer,  or  the  study  of  a  philanthro- 
pist. And  so  in  turn  we  read  the  names  of  Conrad,  Bar- 
barossa,  and  Napoleon  ;  of  Petrarch  and  Manzoni ;  of  Corio, 
Muratori,  and  Giulini ;  of  Beccaria,  and  Agnese  Gaetana ;  of 
Yolta  and  Franklin;  in  a  word,  of  emperors,  generals, 
statesmen  ;  poets,  painters,  sculptors ;  physicians,  astrono- 
mers, men  of  science  ;  priests,  patriots,  philanthropists  ;  and 
we  realize  what  an  intricate  web  is  the  history  of  a  people, 
how  many  and  various  are  the  threads  of  its  life^  and  how 
true  it  is  that  no  man  can  live  to  himself. 

The  evenings  in  Milan  ought  never  to  hang  heavily  upon 
our  hands.  The  lovers  of  Opera  have  La  Scala  in  the  season, 
and  a  slight  knowledge  of  Italian  is  enough  to  secure  an 
interest  in  the  excellent  dramatic  representations  afforded 
by  the  various  theatres.  And  indeed,  the  stage,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  lecture-room  are  the  best  schools  for  the  Italian 
language,  since  it  is  spoken  there  with  the  greatest  purity, 
and  the  education  of  the  ear  is  as  important  as  that  of  the 
tongue.  The  best  plays  are  seen  at  the  Alessandro  Manzoni 
in  Piazza  S.  Fedele.  Excellent  equestrian  exhibitions  take 
place  at  the  Del  Yerme  in  Piazza  Castello.  The  Fossati  in 
Foro  Bonaparte  is  the  people's  theatre,  and  very  interesting. 
Information  can  always  be  had  at  the  hotels  as  to  where  the 
best  plays  are  being  given  and  the  most  amusement  is  likely 
to  be  found. 

The  Galleria,  with  its  promenaders,  loungers,  ices,  coffee, 
cigars,  and  concerts,  is  a  good  coign  of  vantage  from  which 
to  study  one  side  of  Milanese  life.  But  to  those  who  wish 
to  know  the  undercurrents  of  ociety,  the  cafes  of  the  city 
are  the  best  field  of  operation.  The  people  are  courteously 
ready  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  English,   and  are 
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not  slow  to  express  their  opinions  upon  State,  Church, 
Politics,  Religion,  Life,  and  the  world  generally.  Italian 
Unity,  Democracy,  Church  Reform,  Redress  of  Taxation, 
these  are  the  topics  on  which  they  grow  most  eloquent. 
They  complain  that  the  Church  is  equivalent  to  hottega, 
"shop;"  everything  is  sold.  They  disclaim  infidelity  and 
irreligion,  but  find  it  hard  to  identify  Christianity  with  fees 
and  confession.  They  ask  for  the  restitution  of  the  ancient 
freedom  of  the  Milanese  clergy  to  marry,  since  Ordination 
does  not  rid  even  priests  of  their  passions,  and  a  celibate 
priesthood  is  a  standing  menace  to  society. 

Taxation  is  many  times  heavier  than  it  was  in  Austrian 
times  ;  they  pay  too  dearly  for  Unity  and  Independence ; 
their  municipal  and  communal  system  is  open  to  tyrannies 
and  abuses,  which  ought  to  be  impossible  in  a  country  claim- 
ing to  be  free.  Many  small  masters  are  worse  than  one 
great  one. 

Of  their  present  Prime  Minister,  one  of  them  said,  * '  Mil- 
lions of  francs  are  in  his  power,  but  he  at  least  is  an  honest 
man,  and  doesn't  take  anything  for  himself."  Such  self- 
restraint,  I  gleaned,  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  rare. 
Office  was  viewed  as  an  opportunity  for  feathering  one's 
own  nest. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  scandal  of  which  the  removal  is 
demanded. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

CHIARAVALLE. 

*•  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." — Tennyson. 

The  Carthusian  Monastery  known  as  La  Certosa  di  Pavia 
is  so  closely  linked  with  the  history  of  the  most  powerful 
Milanese  dynasty,  that  it  seems  to  fall  naturally  into  a  list 
of  the  sights  of  Milan  itself.  But  more  than  this,  in  the 
beauty  of  its  architecture  and  the  decorative  art  lavished 
upon  it,  it  is  probably  without  a  rival  among  monastic 
houses  in  the  world.  It  is  reached  by  rail  in  fifty  minutes 
from  Milan.  But  the  pleasantest  way  of  visiting  it  for 
those  who  have  time,  is  by  carriage,  calling  en  route  at  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Chiaravalle,  and  returning  to  Milan 
the  same  evening.  Nor  for  a  small  party  is  this  plan  much 
more  expensive. 

Chiaravalle  lies  in  the  Lombard  Plain,  three  miles  from 
Porta  Romana.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm inspired  by  the  visit  of  S.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  the 
Cistercian  Monastery  of  Clairvaux,  in  France,  to  Milan  in 
1134.  There  were  at  the  time  two  rival  kings  of  Italy,  the 
Emperor  Lothair  and  Conrad  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  two 
popes  in  Rome,  both  claiming  to  be  duly  elected.  Inno- 
cent II.,  established  at  the  Lateran,  and  Anacletus  at  the 
Vatican.      Anselm,    Archbishop    of    Milan,   had    crowned 
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Conrad  King  of  Italy,  and  espoused  tlie  cause  of  Anacletus 
There  was,  however,  a  strong  party  in  Milan  who  favoured 
the  claims  of  Innocent,  and  intrigued  to  depose  Anselm. 
To  bring  about  this  result,  if  he  failed  in  winning  over 
the  schismatic  archbishop,  was  the  purpose  of  S.  Bernard's 
mission  to  Milan.  Such  a  fame  of  holiness  preceded  the 
Abbot,  that  he  soon  became  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
the  city,  and,  though  unable  to  convert  Anselm,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  his  deposition  from  office,  and  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  fickle  Milanese  for  Innocent.  The  people  flocking 
to  his  lodging  in  the  Canonry  of  S.  Lorenzo  wished  to  make 
Bernard  their  Archbishop  in  place  of  the  fallen  Anselm. 
But  he  had  larger  interests  to  consider,  and  so,  to  escape  the 
popular  importunity,  he  promised  that  on  the  morrow  he 
would  mount  his  palfrey,  and  if  it  bore  him  out  into  the 
country,  he  must  leave  them,  but  if  not,  he  would  remain. 
Needless  to  say,  the  horse  carried  him  out  of  Milan. 

In  memory  of  this  visit  of  S.  Bernard  large  sums  of 
money  were  contributed,  as  well  as  a  site  of  land,  for  the 
erection  of  a  monastery  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
which  was  begun  in  1135,  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan  in  1221,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  of  Roveniano,  the 
name  of  the  barren  fen  country  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
abbey  rose.  The  patient  industry  of  the  monks  rapidly 
drained  the  marshes  all  around,  and  before  one  hundred 
years  had  elapsed,  the  dismal  swamp  was  changed  into  wide 
tracts  of  fat,  green,  cultivated  lands,  those  artificial  meadows 
of  Lombardy  known  as  i^rate  di  marcita.  The  long  delay  in 
the  final  completion  of  the  abbey  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
the  cooling  down  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Milanese  after 
the  departure  of  Bernard.  The  supporters  of  Anselm,  who 
naturally  felt  no  special  favour  to  the  monks,  maliciously 
attributed  the  change  of  feeling  to  the  importunity  of  the 
fraternity  in  begging  funds  for  their  building  operations. 
But  when    at  last,  disgusted    with    their   treatment,   the 
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brothers  who  had  been  sent  from  France  by  Bernard,  set 
ont  home  again,  they  were  overtaken  at  Novara  by  a 
deputation  of  the  citizens  of  Milan  and  induced  to  return 
to  Chiaravalle  by  the  promise  of  a  more  practical  sympathy 
with  their  efforts  in  the  future. 

The  character  of  the  country  in  which  the  settlement  was 
made  created  the  arms  of  the  House,  which  are  sculptured 
upon  the  portal  of  the  church,  a  stork  holding  in  its  beak 
a  crozier  with  mitre  attached.  These  birds  were  the 
denizens  of  the  marshes  in  which  the  Carthusians  planted 
their  home,  and  soon  became  the  fearless  friends  of  the 
monks,  building  their  nests  and  rearing  their  young  in  every 
available  nook  and  cranny  of  the  church,  Robertus  Rusca 
compares  the  stork's  affectionate  care  of  its  parents  in  their 
age  and  disfeatherment  to  the  monk's  unselfish  devotion 
towards  the  poor  and  afflicted ;  and  he  says  that  on  this 
account,  as  being  so  aptly  symbolical,  the  bird  was  chosen 
to  be  the  arms  of  the  brotherhood. 

From  S.  Mary  of  Roveniano  the  monastery  soon  came  to 
be  called  S.  Mary  of  Chiaravalle  (Clairvaux),  in  memory  and 
honour  of  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  to  whom  it  owed  its 
foundation.  For  some  time,  however,  it  was  designated 
Caravalle,  a  name  which  the  aforesaid  Rusca  explains  and 
defends,  much  upon  the  same  principle  as  he  interprets  the 
use  of  the  stork  in  the  monastic  arms.  "  Because  it  benefited 
all  by  its  prayers  and  alms,  therefore  was  it  to  all  Cara-valle 
(Dear  Valley)  ;  here  the  afflicted  received  consolation,  the 
wretched  were  comforted,  the  hungry  fed,  the  naked  clothed, 
the  sick  healed."  If  his  etymology  be  far  fetched,  it  is  well 
to  hear  the  good  man's  enthusiastic  testimony  to  the  philan- 
thropic work  of  the  Cistercians,  who  made  their  first  settle- 
ment in  Italy  at  Chiaravalle. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  here,  that  wherever  the 
Cistercians  built  a  house  of  their  order,  it  was  the  rule  to 
arrange  the  church  exactly  according  to  the  plan  of  the  first 
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wliicli    they  erected.      Thus   the  elevation   of   the   cupola, 
the  windows,  the   orientation,    the  position  of   the    altars, 
and  a  host  of  minute  details  were   all   done  by  one  fixed 
rule,  namely,  the  plan  of  their  first  church.     This  will  be 
found  to  apply  in  the  case  of  the  several  Cistercian  houses 
in   the  old  duchy  of  Milan.     But  in  grandeur  the  Church 
of    S.   Mary   of   Chiaravalle   surpassed   all.      Of   that  first 
building,  however,  no  part  remains.     At  the  present  time 
the   most   striking    feature   is   the   elegant   and    ingenious 
tower,    seen   far   across   the   plain,    and    conspicuous   from, 
the    roof    of    Milan    Cathedral.      A  glimpse   of    it  can  be 
caught  quite  close  from  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage 
on   the   way    to   the    Certosa    and    Pavia.      An    octagonal 
brick  tower  springs  from  the  centre  of  the  transepts,  sup- 
ported  upon   four   pointed   arches,   and   admirable  in   the 
solidity  of  its  structure.     As  gallery  grows  out  of  gallery, 
smaller   and  smaller,   until  it  ends  in   a   graceful  lantern, 
crowned  by  a  warm-tiled  spire,  fancy  sees  in  it  the  budding 
spike  of  some  majestic  flower.     The  four  arcaded  galleries 
are  enriched  with  columns  of  grey  and  white  marble.     The 
seven  tiers  of  arches  or  windows,  through  which  the  sky  is 
seen,    glow  with  terra-cotta   work.     The   whole    structure 
strikes   the   mind  as   a   miracle   of  elegance,  variety,    and 
colour,  combined  with  dignity,  strength,  and  unity,  and  yet 
the  result  of  the  simplest  materials. 

"  The  means  adopted,"  says  L.  Gruner,  "  for  sustaining 
the  lofty  centre  of  the  campanile  are  ingenious  and  worthy 
of  remark.  Parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  actual  campanile, 
two  walls  were  raised  at  a  certain  distance  and  of  divers 
altitudes,  to  form  a  sort  of  scarp  or  abutment  of  central 
support  to  the  campanile.  And  thus,  while  solidity  was 
secured,  a  graceful  outline  was  produced,  slim  and  pyramidal, 
in  two  divisions  with  steps." 

Mr.   C.  E.  Street  says  :  "  Behind  the  base  of  the  second 
stage  of   the  great  octagon  a   spire   is    constructed,   which 
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carries  the  npper  steeple,  and  the  whole  of  the  walls  pierced 
with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  series  of  windows  are 
really  only  screen  walls  or  parapets  in  front  of  the  spire. 
The  height  of  the  whole  lantern  from  the  ridge  to  the  base 
of  the  spire  is  about  ninety  feet." 

Those  who  have  the  courage  to  ascend  this  tower  by 
means  of  the  ladder  which  leads  to  it  from  the  transept 
roof,  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  glorious  view  of  the  Alpine 
ranges  of  mountains,  with  the  city  of  Milan  in  its  emerald 
plain  by  way  of  a  fore-ground. 

Within,  the  fine  old  Abbey  Church  bears  traces  of  the  loss 
of  its  revenues,  in  the  general  air  of  decay  which  breathes 
around,  the  green  mould  which  clings  to  stone  and  pillar, 
the  peeling  frescoes,  and  the  damp  which  chills  one's  bones. 
Several  of  the  wall  paintings  are  historically  interesting. 
They  are  the  work  of  the  Fiamminghini,  or  the  school  of 
Fiammingo,  t.e.,  a  Fleming  who  settled  and  painted  at 
Milan.  We  may  especially  notice  the  fresco  over  the  chief 
entrance.  It  represents  S.  Bernard  restoring  the  Milanese 
people  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  appears  as  a  woman 
arrayed  in  pontifical  dress,  with  a  dove  hovering  over  her 
head.  Anacletus  is  seen  laying  down  his  emblems  of  ojffice. 
A  crowd  of  people  is  busy  in  the  building  of  the  church,  of 
which  a  model  is  held  in  the  hand  of  a  Cistercian.  Below  is 
an  inscription,  recording  that  this  work  was  placed  here  in 
1614  by  the  abbot  and  monks  in  memory  of  S.  Bernard,  who 
reconciled  the  Milanese  to  the  Church,  and  wa,s  the  author 
of  this  monastery.  In  the  North  Transept  is  another  paint- 
ing, which  records  some  of  the  fiery  trials  through  which  the 
Cistercians  have  been  called  to  pass.  The  infidels  have 
broken  into  a  Polish  convent,  and  massacre  the  hapless  nuns. 
The  Sacristan  shows  this  fresco  as  an  instance  "  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Church  by  Napoleon  the  First  in  the  seven- 
teenth century."  An  engraving  of  this  picture  was  in  exist- 
ence in  the  last  century.     Anachronisms  seem  not  to  count 
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with  Sacristans.  There  are  several  figures  of  famous  men, 
which  are  worthy  of  notice,  e.y., 

"S.  Benedictus,  Abbas,  Pater  et  Dux  Monacborum. " 
"S.  Benedict,  Abbot,  Father  and  Chief  of  Monks," 

who  founded  his  order  at  Subiaco  early  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury; 

**  S.  Robertas,  Abbas,  Fundator  Cistercensium." 

*'S.  Robert,  Abbot,  Founder  of  the  Cistercians." 

Originally  a  Benedictine,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  great  founder's  rules  which  was  prevalent  in 
France,  he,  in  company  with  a  handful  of  zealous  friends, 
formed  a  new  monastery  in  1098,  in  a  wild  country  at 
Cistercium,  i.e.  Citeau,  fifteen  miles  from  Dijon.  To  this 
monastery  Sherborne  sent  an  Abbot  in  1109  in  the  person 
of  Stephen  Harding,  in  whose  time  of  ofiice  S.  Bernard, 
with  some  thirty  of  his  kinsmen,  sought  admission  to  the 
Order,  1113  a.d.,  when  its  numbers  and  prospects  were 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  by  the  austerity  of  its  rules.  The 
accession  of  a  man  like  Bernard  was  new  life  to  the  Cis- 
tercians, and  in  1115  he  was  despatched  to  found  the  Abbey 
of  Clairvaux  with  a  band  of  twelve  brothers.  By  the  middle 
of  the  next  century  there  were  five  hundred  Cistercian  abbeys, 
and  soon  after  the  number  increased  to  one  thousand  eight 
hundred.  We  have  seen  how  S.  Bernard  introduced  the  rules 
of  his  Order  into  Italy. 

One  more  figure  must  interest  English  visitors.  It  is  that 
of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  of  whom  it  is  said : 

"  S.  Thomas  Cantuariens.  Eps  pro  tutanda  Ecclse.  Libertate  gladio  percussus 
ab  impiis  totius  templi  pavimentum  cerebro  suo  aspersit. ' 

'  *  S.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  for  his  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  was  slain  with  the  sword  by  sacrilegious  assassins,  and  bespattered 
the  floor  of  the  whole  church  with  his  brains. " 

At  the  head  of  a  staircase  leading  from  the  church  to  the 
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dormitories,  Luini  has  left  one  of  his  lovely  blue-robed 
Madonnas  with  her  Child.  On  either  side  is  an  angel,  such 
as  the  master  loved  to  paint,  playing  upon  an  instrument  of 
music.  In  the  background  are  seen  the  church  and  monks. 
The  sacristy  contains  a  Nativity,  attributed  by  the  Sacristan 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  Virgin  bears  a  likeness  to  his 
Mona  Lisa,  but  is  probably  the  work  of  one  of  his  school. 
There  is  an  interesting  fresco  by  Crespi  of  the  arrival  of  S. 
Bernard  at  Milan,  and  his  enthusiastic  welcome  by  the 
citizens. 

In  the  Refectory  is  an  inscription,  above  which  was 
formerly  a  fresco  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross.  It  is  worth 
recording  for  its  quaint  conceits. 

Aspice  serve  del  ;  Sic  me  posuere  judaei ; 
Aspice  mortalis,  pro  te  datur  hostia  talis. 
At  qui  miraris,  morior  ne  tu  moriaris. 
Psenas  fecit  homo  pro  vili  pendere  pomo. 

0  Amor,  0  pietas,  quae  te  dementia  vicit 
Ut  velles  hominem  vivere  morte  tua  ? 
Ergo  ne  rex  regnm  pro  vili  pulvere  pendes 
Torridus,  exsanguis  ?  mira  dei  bonitas  I 

Look,  servant  of  God  ;  thus  the  Jews  placed  me. 

Look,  mortal,  for  thee  such  a  victim  is  given. 

But  you  who  gaze,  I  die  that  you  may  not  die. 

A  man  made  me  pay  the  penalty  for  a  worthless  apple. 

0  love,  0  loyalty,  what  kindness  conquered  thee, 
To  make  Thee  wish  for  man  to  live  by  Thy  death  ? 
Is  it  for  vile  dust  that  the  King  of  Kings  hangs 
Parched,  bloodless  ?     "Wonderful  goodness  of  God ! 

But  if  the  church  is  but  a  ghost  of  its  former  self,  still 
more  is  the  little  graveyard  a  scene  of  grievous  desolation. 
Once  adorned  with  the  splendid  tombs  of  some  of  the  greatest 
rulers  of  Milan,  there  remains  now  nothing  to  record  their 
glory  or  their  resting-place,  but  one  or  two   slabs  let  into 
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the  wall,  and  hard  to   decipher.     We  are  able  to  read  fonr 
of  the  famous  Delia  Torre  familj,  which  run  thus  : 

+   Hie  jacet  dns .  martin  .  d  .  laturre .  pot .  ppli .  mediol .  obiit :  mcclxiii. 
XX.  Novbs, 

that  is : — 

Here  lies  Lord  Martin  della  Torre,  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  people  of  Milan, 
who  died  Nov.  20th,  1263. 

+  Hie  jacet  dns  .  philippus  .  d  .  laturre  .  frat .  ei  .  pot .  ppli  .  m  :  obiit 
m.  cc.lv.  xxiii.  Sepb. 

that  is  : — 

Here  lies  Lord  Philip  della  Torre,  his  brother,  Chief  Magistrate  of  Milan, 
who  died  1255,  Sept.  23. 

+  Hie  jacet  .  dns .  Jacob  .  d  .  laturre .  pater .  dictor .  duor  et  dna  mathia . 
mater  eorum. 

that  is  : — 

Here  lies  Lord  James  della  Torre,  father  of  the  aforesaid  lords,  and  Lady 
Mathia,  their  mother. 

Under  the  epitaph  in  the  same  slab  are  four  coats  of  arms ; 

1.  A  tower,  the  canting  emblem  of  the  family  name, 
Torre,  or  Tower. 

2.  A  field  divided  lengthwise  into  two  compartments,  one 
white,  the  other  black  (though  the  colour  has  long  been 
effaced),  the  emblem  of  the  Credenza  di  Sanf  Amhrogio,  of 
which  the  Della  Torre  were  the  heads.  This  shield  is  often 
seen  in  the  city  of  Milan. 

3.  Two  lilies,  incrociate,  in  memory  of  their  pretension  to 
descent  from  the  kings  of  France. 

4.  A  lion  rampant,  the  crest  of  the  Yal  Sassina,  and 
especially  of  Pagano  Delia  Torre. 

The  origin  of  the  family  was  claimed  to  be  as  follows- 
Two  youths,  Ermione  and  Clodoveo,  were  banished  from 
France  iD  1130,  and  having  taken  refuge  in  Italy,  were 
adopted  by  Asso,  Lord  of  Yalsassina,  who  married  them  to 
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his  two  daughters,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Delia  Torre, 
from  the  red  tower  of  their  escutcheon.  This  device 
originated  in  France  with  Charles  Martel,  who  assumed 
the  red  tower  or  castle  of  Troy  in  accordance  with  the  vulgar 
tradition,  that  the  French  owed  their  descent  to  the  Trojans. 
Pepin,  his  son,  added  the  Fleur  de  lys,  which  his  predecessors 
had  used.  Thus  these  lords  of  Milan  could  hold  up  their 
heads  among  the  proudest  sovereigns  of  Europe,  if  the 
guarantees  of  heraldry  could  be  relied  upon. 

Of  the  once  beautiful  monument  of  Pagano  II.,  made  of 
the  whitest  marble,  richly  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  canopy  or  vaulting  as  late  as  1671, 
no  trace  remains,  except  in  the  stone  slab,  which  records  his 
virtues  at  length.     It  is  inscribed  as  follows : 

+   Magnificus  ppuli  dux  tutorque  ambrosiani 
robur  justitie  proceru  jubar  arcba  sophie 
matrisque  eccl .  def  esor .  maxim^  alme 
et  flos  totius  regionis  amabilis  hui^. 
cui^  in  occasu  pallet  decor  ^tal"  ois 
heu  de  la  tre  nostra  Solamen  abivit 
pagan  latebris  i  umbra  utitur  istis 
MCCXLi  die  VI  Jan  .  obiit  dictus  dns 
pagan  de  la  tre  pot .  ppli  mediolani ; 
that  is : — 

The  great  general  and  guardian  of  the  Ambrosian  people,  the  strength  of 
justice,  the  splendour  of  the  nobility,  the  ark  of  wisdom,  the  chief  defender 
of  benign  Mother  Church,  and  the  flower  of  the  whole  of  this  lovely  region, 
at  whose  fall  pales  the  whole  glory  of  Italy.  Alas  !  Pagan  della  Torre,  our 
solace,  has  departed,  and  tenants  these  gloomy  haunts  in  the  shadow  of  the 
grave.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1241,  called  Lord  Pagan  della  Torre,  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  people  of  Milan. 

Pagano  della  Torre,  it  will  perhaps  be  remembered,  gave 
shelter  and  succour  to  the  Milanese  fugitives  after  their 
defeat,  near  Cortenuova  in  1237,  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.  Pagano  rallied  together  the  wreck  of  their  army,  took 
them  to  his  own  domain  of  Valsassina,  entertained  them 
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xmtil  their  spirit  was  revived,  and  then  dismissed  them  to 
their  homes  bj  a  safe  road  which  he  disclosed  to  them.  This 
incident  was  the  beginning  of  the  high  fortune  of  his  family. 
The  Milanese  people  having  resolved  three  years  later  to 
elect  a  chief  magistrate,  who  would  champion  their  rights 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles,  chose  Pagano  della 
Torre,  who,  however,  held  his  office  but  a  few  months,  dying 
in  1241.  The  dignity  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  popu- 
lar suffrages,  and  which  is  called  in  his  epitaph  Fodestas^ populi 
Mediolani,  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Tribunes,  whose 
function  it  was  to  defend  the  people  from  the  encroachments 
and  tyrannies  of  the  nobles,  and  to  watch  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  money,  so  that  private  persons  might 
not  dispose  of  it  only  in  their  own  selfish  interests. 

To  this  period  of  Milanese  history  belongs  the  Credenza 
di  Sanf  Amhrogio,  named  above.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Milanese  were  divided  into  three 
great  factions.  First,  were  the  Capitani  and  Yalsassori ;  the 
Capitani  being  the  immediate  vassals  of  tlie  Emperor,  the 
Yalsassori  holding  their  feus  from  the  Capitani.  Next 
were  the  popular  nobles,  by  which  is  meant  those  who  had 
been  ennobled  in  recent  times  for  service  to  their  country, 
or  by  popular  election  to  some  magistracy.  The  third  party 
consisted  of  the  lower  orders;  tradesmen,  artisans  and 
peasantry.  These  last,  in  their  struggle  for  a  share  of 
power,  tried  the  force  of  union,  and  formed  the  Credenza  di 
Sanf  Ambrogio,  which  earned  for  them  the  contemptuous 
title  of  Ambrosiani.  The  word  Credenza  is  derived  from 
credo,  "  I  believe,"  and  the  Society  was  so  named,  because 
its  leaders  were  worthy  of  confidence  and  trust ;  digni  cre- 
dulitate  et  fide.f 

To  this  Union  the  other  parties  opposed  their  credenza  dei 
consoli,  and  La  Motta  or  League.  Each  one  bad  its  own 
assemblies,  magistrates,  judges  and  laws,  which  became  of 
*  Cf.  p.  181.  +  Q-.  A.  Castiglioni,  MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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general  effect,  according  to  tlie  supremacy  of  each,  party. 
The  plebeians  had  white  for  their  badge,  the  nobles  red. 
Upon  their  union  the  two  colours  formed  the  arms  of  the 
city.  Of  the  Credenza  di  Sanf  Ambrogio^  or  Popular  League, 
the  new  Tribunes  of  the  Delia  Torre  family  were  made  Pre- 
sidents. But  so  rapidly  does  unlimited  power  deteriorate 
men,  that  in  thirty- six  years  from  the  patriotic  Pagano's 
death,  the  fourth  ruler  of  the  Delia  Torre  name,  Napoleone, 
died  his  miserable  death  in  the  cage  of  the  Baradello,  the 
victim  of  his  own  ambition  and  tyranny  ;  while  a  few  years 
later  the  whole  family  was  driven  into  exile  to  make  room 
for  the  serpent  brood  of  the  Yisconti.  In  1311  Guido  della 
Torre  closed  his  three  years'  reign,  and  with  it  the  dynasty 
of  his  family.  Then  the  snake  (Biscia)  made  its  nest  in  the 
Tower  {Torre),  according  to  the  old  Italian  saying.  The 
members  of  the  Della  Torre  family  who  bore  rule  in  Milan 
were  Pagano  II.,  who  was  Capo  del  popolo,  or  protector  of 
the  people  against  the  nobles  in  1240-1 ;  Martino  III.,  who 
took  the  title  of  Anziano  della  Credenza,  and  in  1247  became 
absolute  sovereign  in  Milan  for  sixteen  years ;  Filippo  II., 
who  reigned  with  the  name  of  Rettore  del  Popolo  for  two 
years  ;  IS'apoleone,  who  after  twelve  years  made  way  for  Ot- 
tone  Visconti  and  Matteo  ;  then  once  again  Guido  della  Torre, 
who  brought  the  dynasty  to  a  close  in  1311,  as  we  have  seen. 
A  few  paces  off,  in  the  recesses  of  the  opposite  wall,  lie 
the  bones  of  some  of  the  rival  Yisconti  family.  To  complete 
the  tale  of  contrasts  offered  by  this  ancient  cemetery,  here, 
too,  was  buried,  with  all  the  honours  of  a  saint,  the  famous 
Wilhelmina,  whose  romantic  history  almost  surpasses  belief. 
Repated  to  be  of  royal  birth,  she  came  from  Bohemia  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  settled  at  Milan  near  the  Porta  !N"uova, 
and  there  practically  founded  a  new  cult,  which  closely 
parodied  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  which  she  herself 
was  the  central  idea.  Her  heresy  was  only  discovered  many 
years  after  she  had  died  in  all  the  odour  of  sanctity,  been 
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"buried  with  all  saintly  honours,  and  her  shrine  in  the 
churchyard  of  Chiaravalle  had  become  the  resort  of  all  the 
neighbouring  faithful,  who  desired  a  powerful  intercessor  in 
the  Court  of  Heaven.  It  seems  that  she  had  founded  a 
religious  society,  in  which  a  large  number  of  Milanese 
women  were  enrolled,  and  which  continued  to  flourish  Ions; 
after  her  death.  Wilhelmina  came  upon  the  scene  in  time 
to  satisfy  the  religious  hopes  of  the  Patarini,  a  sect  which 
looked  for  a  higher  revelation  to  be  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  conceived  of  two  creative  principles,  the  good  God 
who  made  the  spirit,  and  an  evil  genius,  who  formed  the 
body ;  a  belief  which  resulted  in  large  concessions  to  licen- 
tiousness. They  denied  the  authority  of  the  Church,  secretly 
assassinated  ecclesiastics,  suspended  crucifixes  head  down- 
wards, and  ate  fat  on  prohibited  days  ;  at  least  such  were 
the  allegations  of  their  enemies.  Of  this  society  the  wife  of 
one  Corrado  was  a  member,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
its  evening  meetings.  Her  husband  alleged  that,  having  on 
one  occasion  followed  her  out  of  curiosity,  he  received  the 
most  indisputable  proof  that  the  grossest  licentiousness 
formed  a  chief  feature  in  the  rites  of  the  Order.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  information,  the  Inquisition  sat  at  St. 
Eustorgio  in  1300,  when  the  charges  of  immorality  received 
no  substantiation  whatever,  but  a  tissue  of  astounding  pre- 
tensions on  the  part  of  Wilhelmina  and  her  successor, 
Manfreda,  came  to  light.  The  almost  saint  was  found  to 
have  been  a  viper  in  the  Church's  bosom,  an  archheretic, 
who  had  contrived  for  years  to  hoodwink  the  very  watch- 
dogs* of  the  Church.  The  extant  replies  of  witnesses  to  the 
interrogatories  of  the  Dominicans  show  that  Wilhelmina 
claimed  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  incarnate  in  the  female  sex, 
born  of  Constanza,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  the  birth 
had  been  announced  by  the  Archangel  Raphael.  Uniting  in 
herself  the  true  natures  of  God  and  man,  she  came  to  save 
*  The  Dominicans  called  themselves  Domini  canes,  "The  LorcPs  dogs" 
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Jews,  Saracens,  and  false  Christians.  Like  Jesus  Christ, 
she  was  to  die  in  her  human  nature,  and  would  rise,  before 
the  general  resurrection,  in  the  presence  of  her  disciples. 
Not  the  least  of  her  heresies,  in  the  opinion  of  the  day,  -was 
her  proclamation  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  She  had  her 
twelve  Apostles,  among  whom  was  found  a  Judas,  and  left  a 
successor  to  carry  on  her  work  in  the  person  of  Manfreda^. 
It  further  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  as  St.  Peter,  the 
chief  disciple  of  Christ,  celebrated  Mass  at  the  altar  of  the 
Incarnate  Word,  so  did  Manfreda  at  the  altar  of  this  Incar- 
nate Spirit.  In  fact,  Manfreda  was  Wilhelmina's  Pope, 
and  like  the  Roman  Pontiff,  issued  her  Indulgences  to  the 
Faithful.  The  entire  system  was  devoid  of  originality,  and 
was  proved  to  be  in  every  particular  a  parody  of  Church 
History  and  the  Christian  Faith.  The  Holy  Office  ordered 
the  bones  of  Wilhelmina  to  be  exhumed,  burnt,  and  the 
ashes  thrown  into  the  nearest  stream,  while  Manfreda, 
Andrea  Saramita,  a  fellow  apostle,  and  others  of  the  sect, 
were  burnt  at  the  stake  after  abominable  tortures.  The 
illfame  of  Wilhelmina  gave  rise  to  a  proverbial  saying,  'Egli 
ha  da  fare  peggio  che  la  Giugliehnina. 

It  was  in  this  Monastery  that  the  famous  Archbishop 
Ottone  Visconti  spent  much  of  his  time,  and  died  in  1295, 
in  great  fear  of  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty- eight  years. 
Here,  too,  the  flower  of  the  Milanese  nobility  came  with 
much  splendid  pageantry  to  welcome  Beatrice  d'Este,  the 
bride  of  Graleazzo  Visconti,  in  1300. 

But  times  have  changed  since  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Dominicans  and  their  inquisitorial  functions,  the  visits  of 
Archbishops  and  the  festivities  of  Courts.  An  air  of  dilapi- 
dation and  decay  breathes  through  the  church,  which  has 
been  so  shorn  of  its  endowments  by  the  State  as  to  leave  no 
funds  for  keeping  it  in  repair.  The  sacristan's  face  reflects 
the  dejection  of  the  place,  and  when  he  points  us  to  that 
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picture  of  a  convent  violated  by  Napoleon's  troops,  and 
assigns  to  it  a  date  a  century  earlier  tlian  the  first  consulate, 
we  cannot  smile  at  the  anachronism,  for  we  feel  instinctively 
that  he  is  crushed  by  the  sense  of  the  iniquity  of  all  secular 
power  and  its  wicked  tyranny  towards  the  Church  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  worth  while  as  we  are  departing,  to  glance  at  the 
Clock  Tower,  built  in  1568,  but  tenanted  by  one  of  the 
first  clocks  used  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

Upon  the  upper  bell  is  inscribed  the  first  line  of  the  well- 
known  Easter  Hymn,  entitled,  Begina-  coeli; 

+  Ihs  Maria 

+  Regina  coeli  letare  alia  .  q  .    meruisti  deu  alia 

ora  pro  nobi. 

Upon  the  lower  we  read  the  date,  1403,  at  which  Master 
Claudius,  of  St.  Martin's,  a  hamlet  between  Milan  and  Chi- 
aravalle,  cast  the  bell. 

+  Anno  m  cccc  iii  facta  est  per  mclaudium 
de  sancto  martino. 

Master  Claudius  has  had  several  centuries  of  rest  from  his 
labours,  but  his  work  endures  with  striking  fidelity. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
THE  CERTOSA  OF   PAVIA. 

"  Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay, 

Who,  twice  a  day,  their  withered  hands  hold  up 
Toward  Heaven,  to  pardon  blood  ;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul." — Shakespeare. 

It  is  pleasant  on  a  day  in  spring  or  autumn  to  drive  forward 
from  Chiaravalle  to  the  Certosa  through  the  luxuriant  garden 
that  lies  on  either  hand,  unconcealed  by  hedges,  and  only 
fenced  from  the  road  by  the  dykes,  which  are  necessary  for 
irrigation.  The  least  attractive  feature  is  the  chorus  of 
croaking,  crooning  frogs,  which  haunt  the  water  in  myriads, 
and  vie  with  the  grasshoppers  in  their  ceaseless  noise. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  traverse  the  road  after  sunset  and 
see  it  lit  up  by  millions  of  fireflies,  which  flit  and  flash  in 
continual  movement,  and  sometimes  mass  themselves  together 
so  thickly  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  an  illumination  by 
electric  lamps.  If  we  reach  the  Certosa  by  rail,  which  is 
most  likely,  we  find  ourselves,  after  a  run  of  fifty  minutes, 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  entrance  to  the  Monastery,  as  we 
must  make  half  the  circuit  of  the  high  wall  which  encloses 
the  grounds,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  have  already  sighted 
the  graceful  towers  of  the  church.  A  little  osteria  close  to 
the  station  of  La  Certosa  may  be  found  useful,  as  it  is  fairly 
clean,  and  affords  good  wine,  with  palatable  bread  and  cheese. 
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The  picturesque  Porcli  of  the  Monastery,  still  softly  aglow, 
with  Luini's  frescoes,  leads  us  into  the  great  courtyard,  along 
the  farther  end  of  which  rises  the  famous  church. 

Do  not  hasten  through  this  porch.  Under  stress  of  time, 
and  in  their  eagerness  to  reach  the  church  itself,  most 
visitors  pass  it  by  almost  unnoticed.  But  it  may  be  long 
before  you  see  the  like  again.  It  is  a  work  of  decora- 
tive art,  worthy  of  careful  study  even  in  its  rapid  decay. 
Few  people  are  aware  that  some  of  the  best  frescoes  of  the 
porch  are  found  on  the  two  longer  sides,  which  face  north- 
wards and  southwards  into  two  inner  and  private  courts ; 
and  no  custodian  remains  upon  the  spot  with  interest  enough 
in  the  place  to  draw  attention  to  these  unobtrusive  treasures. 
Upon  the  side  by  which  we  enter,  fronting  the  road,  the 
deep  recess  formed  by  the  projecting  roof  is  divided  into 
lunettes,  spandrils,  and  soffits.  In  four  of  the  lunettes  are 
prophets  ;  in  the  fifth  and  central  one  the  Almighty  Father, 
with  attendant  seraphs.  These  figures  are  upon  a  blue 
ground,  to  represent  the  heavens.  In  the  two  spandrils  of 
the  great  arch  are  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  and 
Mary  of  Nazareth,  who  receives  the  promise  of  her  divine 
Son.  Round  the  Archivolt  runs  a  lovely  maze  of  fes- 
toons and  angels,  flanking  the  keystone,  upon  which  is 
conspicuous  the  figure  of  the  Redeemer  in  triumphant 
glory.  The  pilasters  and  spandrils  are  adorned  with  chaste 
arabesques.  How  fully  and  harmoniously  is  the  tale  of 
the  Redemption  told  in  those  few  touches  of  the  master 
hand. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  porch  we  find  two  arches  instead 
of  one,  and  here  they  are  painted  instead  of  real,  the  upper 
part  being  coloured  blue,  to  convey  the  idea  of  sky  seen 
through  the  open  space,  and  so  to  lighten  the  heavy  mass  of 
the  wall.  '  Apostles  and  Saints  fill  the  lunettes.  Upon  the 
panels  below  are  a  Pieta,  and  kneeling  monks  in  adoration  of 
the  Virgin.     The  south  side  is  much  defaced,  and  partially 
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hidden  by  sheds  built  against  it.     But  there  are  traces  of 
very  beautiful  work. 

"Within,  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  is  full  of  variety  and 
charm.  Especially  noticeable  are  the  enigmatic  words  Gra 
and  Gar,  which  we  shall  find  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
monastery.  They  are  simply  abbreviations  of  the  words 
Gratia  and  Oaritas,  Grace  and  Love,  which  formed  the  motto 
of  the  Carthusian  life.  Gratia  takes  shape  in  the  dove, 
Caritas  in  the  sun,  radiant  with  encircling  light.  In  the 
lunettes  appear  the  Entombed  Christ,  angels  of  great  beauty, 
and  saints.  On  the  sides  of  the  inner  arch,  which  divides 
the  porch  into  two  chambers,  are  frescoes  of  SS.  Sebastian 
and  Christopher,  much  defaced. 

In  the  church  itself,   the  Renaissance  fa9ade,  so  incon- 
gruously built  against  the  Gothic  background,  is  what  first 
rivets  the  eye.     Its  wealth  of  marbles,  its  sumptuousness  of 
ornament,  its  rich  mellow  tones,  as  well  as  its  difference  of 
style,  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  plain  brick  building  behind. 
It  is  a  beautiful  mask,  a  frontispiece,  which  has  little  connec- 
tion with  the  work  in  front  of  which  it  stands.     But,  taken 
by  itself,  it  is  a  creation  of  marvellous  beauty,  rich  in  varied 
details,  and  harmonious  in  its  wild  and  fantastic  extrava- 
gances. The  credit  of  the  design  of  the  fa9ade  is,  traditionally, 
voted  to  Ambrogio  Borgognone  in  1473.     The  hand  of  Bom- 
baja  is  detected  in  much  of  its  execution.       Omodeo,  too, 
whom  we  have  met  at  Bergamo,  meets  us  here  again.   Indeed, 
every  sculptor  of  any  note  that  Lombardy  produced  between 
the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  left  his  mark  upon 
this  "  miracle  of  beauty,"  though  only  thirty-two  names  have 
been  placed  upon  record,  and  survive  the  oblivion  of  time. 
Among  these,  however,  are  the  two  already  mentioned,  as  well 
as  Andrea  Fusine,  Marco  Agrate,  and  Cristoforo  Solari,  sur- 
named  11  Gohho,  or  "  the  Dwarf,"  whose  work  we  may  well 
believe  we  see  in  the  exquisite  chisellings  in  the  candelabra  of 
the  windows  and  the  reliefs  on  both  sides  of  the  great  door. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds*  sajs  :  "  At  first  sight  it  seems  a  wilder- 
ness of  loveliest  reliefs  and  statues — of  angel  faces,  fluttering^ 
raiment,  flowing  hair,  love-laden  youths,  and  stationary 
figures  of  grave  saints,  mid  wayward  tangles  of  acanthus- 
and  wild  vine  and  Cupid-laden  foliage ;  but  the  subordina- 
tion of  these  decorative  details  to  the  main  design,  clear,, 
rhythmical  and  lucid,  like  a  chant  of  Pergolesi  or  Stradella, 
will  enrapture  one  who  has  the  sense  for  unity  evoked  from 
divers  elements,  for  thought  subduing  all  caprices  to  the 
harmony  of  beauty.  It  is  not  possible  elsewhere  in  Italy  ta 
find  the  instinct  of  the  earlier  Renaissance  so  amorous  in. 
its  expenditure  of  rare  material,  so  lavish  in  its  bestowal  of 
the  costliest  workmanship  on  ornamental  episodes  brought 
into  truer  keeping  with  a  pure  and  simple  structural  effect." 

To  drop  from  poetry  to  prose,  one  or  two  hints  may  help- 
us  to  decipher  the  chief  features  of  this  rich  and  rather  con- 
fusing maze.  Roman  Emperors  gaze  out  from  a  line  of 
medallions  near  the  base.  Above  them  is  a  series  of  reliefs, 
which  tell  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  1396, 
and  the  funeral  of  its  founder  in  1443,  and  depict  scenes- 
from  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  the  Baptist  and  SS.  Ambrose' 
and  Siro.     Angel  faces  look  down  upon  these  earthly  scenes. 

Higher  still  are  the  windows,  embellished  by  an  indescrib- 
able wealth  of  fancy,  and  divided  in  the  centre  by  the  ex- 
quisite candelabra  already  noticed.  They  are  surmounted 
by  an  arcaded  gallery  at  the  height  of  the  roof  of  the  aisles. 
A  great  company  of  saints  throng  numerous  niches.  The 
fa9ade  is  crowned  by  a  second  gallery,  "  reproducing,"  as 
Fergussonf  says,  "  the  gallery  round  tbe  older  church  under 
the  eaves  of  tbe  great  roof,"  Upon  a  frieze  is  inscribed  the 
dedication  of  the  work  ; 

Maria?,  Virgini,  matri,  filice,  sponsce  Dei. 

To  Mary  the  Virgin^  Mother,  Daughter,  and  Bride  of  God. 

Witbin   the    church,   the  white-f rocked  Carthusian   who 
*  Lombard  Vignettes.  f  History  of  Architecture. 
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used  to  lead  us  round,  is  now  superseded  by  the  far  less  con- 
siderate Government  official.  The  monks  are  banished,  and 
only  appear  upon  the  walls  in  frescoes  of  questionable  taste, 
which  will  reveal  themselves  too  soon  to  need  further  descrip- 
tion. 

The  side  chapels  and  transepts  are  screened  off  by  magnifi- 
cent metal  work.  Behind  this  barrier  there  is  enough  trea- 
sure accumulated  to  make  scores  of  English  churches  rich 
and  famous.  The  glowing  altar  pictures,  the  variegated 
marbles,  the  inlaid  woodwork,  the  precious  stones,  the  rich 
and  exquisite  carvings,  and  the  warm  colour  of  the  storied 
walls  create  a  sense  of  the  wonders  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
But  it  is  in  its  sculpture  that  the  Certosa  bears  off  the  palm, 
and  so  far  excels  its  more  pretentious  rival,  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan.  It  is  a  museum  of  the  work  of  the  best  artists  of  the 
Lombard  school,  not  only  in  its  facade,  but  in  its  bas-reliefs, 
its  tombs,  its  capitals  and  cornices,  its  terra-cotta;  while 
there  is  hardly  one  good  statue  in  niche,  pinnacle,  or  roof 
of  Milan.  Mr.  Perkins  has  pointed  out  in  Italian  Sculptors 
that  we  derive  our  sense  of  harmony  and  completeness  in 
every  part  of  the  Certosa  from  the  fortunate  fact,  that  it 
presents  a  series  of  works  which  belong  to  one  school  and 
one  time.  This,  however,  does  not  exclude  a  large  amount  of 
decorative  art  of  a  later  period.  The  charge  of  the  monastery 
after  its  foundation,  in  1396,  was  entrusted  to  twenty-five 
monks  of  the  Carthusian  Order.  To  enhance  the  glory  of 
the  Virgin  was  the  duty  set  before  them.  It  grew,  how- 
ever, into  a  passion,  which  inspired  them  to  strain  every 
nerve,  and  undergo  every  self-denial  in  order  to  enrich  their 
monastery  with  all  the  beauty  that  art  could  bestow,  until 
the  moment  of  their  expulsion,  in  1782.  Thus  through  three 
centuries  and  more  it  became  a  practical  history  of  the  fine 
arts  in  Lombardy. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Founder's  Trust  Deed,  the  revenues 
bequeathed  for  building  purposes  were  to  pass  to  the  poor 
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of  the  district  as  soon  as  the  Church  was  authoritatively 
declared  to  be  finished.  This  declaration  was  made  in 
1542.  But  the  alienation  of  the  funds,  which  had  hitherto 
enabled  the  monks  to  do  their  work  so  sumptuously  in  the 
Virgin's  honour,  proved  no  bar  to  its  continuance.  Their 
frugal  life  and  judicious  administration  of  property  enabled 
them  to  furnish  the  vast  sums  necessary  to  carry  on  their 
magnificent  design.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  1784 
the  Cistercians  were  installed  in  the  place  of  the  Carthusians, 
while  the  Carmelites  supplanted  the  Cistercians  in  1798. 

In  the  second  chapel,  beginning  on  our  left  hand  as  we 
enter  the  church,  the  altar  picture  is  ascribed  to  Perugino. 
But   the  upper  part  only  is  by  his  hand.     The  original  of 
the  Virgin  is  in  London.     The  Fathers  of  the  Church  are 
by  Borgognone.     In  the  fourth  chapel  we  may  notice  the 
columns   of    Oriental   alabaster,    and    a   bas-relief   of    the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.     The  fifth  chapel  is  conspicuous 
for  an  example  of  splendid  work  in  pietra  dura.     The  altar- 
front  is  wrought  in  a  labyrinthine  design  of  the  symbols  of 
S.  Catharine,  tulips,  anemones,  carnations,  jasmine ;  birds, 
butterflies,  fruits,  cherubs ;  coral  and  precious  stones.     The 
sixth  chapel  contains  a  picture,  by  Borgognone,  of  Milanese 
saints,  Ambrose,  his  brother  Satirus,  his  sister  Marcellina, 
with  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  whose  bones  he  miraculously 
found.     Crossing  to  the  other  side,  there  is  a  very  pretty 
modern   predella  of   the    Flight    into    Egypt,   beneath   an 
Annunciation,  by  Procaccini.     In   the  tenth  chapel  we  find 
an  altarpiece,  which  may  be  studied  as  a  thoroughly  typical 
work  of    Borgognone.      It  has   for   subject   S.    Sirus,   first 
Bishop   of    Pavia,    SS.    Stephen    and    Laurence,   and    two 
Bishops  or  Fathers  of  the  church.     The  next  chapel  has  a 
Crucifixion  by  the  same  great  master.    In  the  twelfth  chapel. 
Carlo  Cornara  of  Venice,  1668,  painted  the  Assumption  of 
S.  Scholastica,  seen  in  a  vision  by  her  brother  S.  Benedict. 
In  the  thirteenth  chapel  Borgognone  is  represented  again 
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in  the  tliree  upper  compartments  of  tlie  altarpiece.  The 
lower  are  by  Macrino  d'Alba.  Of  the  two  Cistercian  Saints 
one  is  S.  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  the  fourteenth  chapel 
S.  Veronica  is  by  Procaccini.  The  altar  affords  another 
example  of  gorgeous  work  in  marble  and  precious  stones. 
The  small  designs  of  inlaid  wood  in  front  of  the  altars 
are  often  worthy  of  study.  Eight  statues,  before  the  pillars 
which  divide  the  side  chapels,  represent  Evangelists  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  are  the  work  of  the  best  artists 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

As  we  pass  into  the  transepts  a  new  atmosphere  seems  to 
surround  us.  It  exhales  from  the  canopied  tomb,  the  marble 
biers,  the  medallion  portraits,  the  historic  fresco,  which 
conjure  up  before  us  the  dark  tale  of  the  Yisconti-Sforza 
dynasty.  True,  their  murder,  and  treachery,  and  lust,  and 
intrigue,  and  cruelty,  and  selfishness,  and  wrong,  find  no 
witness  against  them  here,  hushed  in  the  silence  of  death, 
and  veiled  by  the  charities  of  religion.  Yet  they  throng 
upon  our  memory,  and  taint  the  very  air. 

The  Church  owes  its  existence  to  Grian  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
the  Gran  Biscione  of  the  family,  who  began  it  in  the 
autumn  of  1396,  to  commemorate  the  legalization  of  his 
usurped  power  by  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus.  No  doubt  his 
religious  temper  prompted  this  gift,  as  a  due  thank-offering 
to  his  patroness,  the  Virgin,  for  the  success  of  his  ambitious 
schemes.  The  name  of  the  architect,  like  the  names  of 
most  of  the  artists  connected  with  the  work,  is  lost.  There 
seems  a  probability  that  he  was  a  Grerman,  Heinrich  von 
Gmunden  or  Enrico  da  Gamodia.  In  the  lunette  of  the 
principal  chapel  in  the  south  transept,  Borgognone's  great 
fresco  depicts  the  Duke  in  the  act  of  offering  a  model  of 
his  church  to  the  Madonna.  He  kneels  with  his  son  Filippo 
behind  him,  his  other  two  sons,  Giovanni  and  Gabriele,  on 
the  opposite  side.  On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  four  Saints ; 
on  the  entablature  above,  two  angels  support  shields  bearing 
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the  arms  of  the  Visconti  blended  with  the  Carthusian 
mottoes.  Close  at  hand  is  the  splendid  tomb  which  the 
grateful  brotherhood  erected  to  the  founder  and  his  wife 
between  1490  and  1562.  The  effigy  of  the  Duke,  beneath 
the  ward  of  angels  and  the  sovereign  care  of  Mary,  lies  here 
in  the  calm  dignity  of  death.  But  his  body  never  reached 
its  destined  repose.  He  bequeathed  his  heart  to  Yienne  in 
Dauphine,  his  entrails  to  Pavia,  and  the  rest  of  his  person 
to  the  Certosa.  But  men  had  forgotten  where  the  great 
ruler's  corpse  was  temporarily  laid  before  his  tomb  was 
ready  to  receive  it. 

If  any  further  commentary  were  needed  upon  the  trite 
text,  Sic  transit  gloria  mnndi,  we  have  but  to  walk  the 
length  of  this  transept  to  the  two  tombs  of  Ludovico  II 
Moro  and  his  wife  Beatrice  d'Este,  at  the  other  end. 
Gian  Galeazzo  died  at  the  moment  when  the  crown, 
sceptre,  and  regal  mantle  actually  awaited  his  coronation  as 
King  of  the  ancient  realm  of  the  Lombard  sovereigns. 
Il^othing  seemed  more  secure  than  his  power,  more  lasting 
than  his  dynasty.  Yet,  in  the  next  generation,  his  male 
descent  failed,  in  the  person  of  Filippo,  and  little  more  than 
a  century  elapsed  before  Ludovico  il  Moro,  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  his  line  who  swayed  the  ducal  power  with  any 
force  or  independence,  died  a  dishonoured  captive  in  a 
French  dungeon.  His  very  tomb"^,  and  that  of  his  wife, 
broken  and  discarded,  fell  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  and  the  effigies  were  only  rescued 
from  destruction  by  Oldrado  da  Lampugnano,  who  bought 
them  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  Certosa.  It  was  by  a 
singular  fate,  and  in  further  illustration  of  the  transitori- 
ness  of  human  glory,  that  Francis  I.  of  France,  the  conque- 
ror of  Ludovico,  was  himself  made  prisoner,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Certosa,  after  his  defeat  by  Charles  Y.'s  army 
near  Pavia. 

*  P.  375. 
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Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy  on  the  left  of  the  choir,  are 
medallion  portraits  of  the  great  Duke  and  his  three  sons^ 
with  four  of  the  Sforza  family.  Corresponding  on  the 
opposite  side  are  portraits  of  Duchesses  of  Milan.  In  those 
chiselled  discs  of  marble  are  the  indices  to  characters  too 
monstrous  to  conceive,  and  to  sufferings  too  painful  to  con- 
template. We  cannot  look  without  emotion  on  the  face  of 
the  murdered  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  so  injured  and  so  fair,  or 
of  Isabella  of  Arragon,  wife  of  the  consumptive  Duke  wha 
never  reigned,  and  the  victim  of  want  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  which  was  her  own.  We  cannot  look  without 
shrinking  wonder  on  the  profile  of  Gian  Maria,  the  matri- 
cide and  man- hunter ;  of  Filippo  Maria,  so  jealous  and 
saturnine,  the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  traitor  to  his 
friends  ;  of  Galeazzo  Maria,  who  fell  under  the  assassins* 
poignards  for  his  foul  lusts  and  cruel  tyrannies.  And  yet 
the  lineaments  of  all  these  faces  are  very  human.  Apart 
from  their  history  they  excite  no  loathing.  They  are  such  a& 
we  should  pass  without  remark  in  any  crowd  to-day.  Had 
they  lived  in  our  times  they  might  have  set  us  an  example. 

Beyond  the  exquisitely  sculptured  sacristy  doors,  and  the 
great  choir  gates  storied  with  the  Life  of  S.  Bruno,  there 
still  lies  a  wealth  of  treasure  in  ivory,  in  chiselled  marble^ 
in  jewels  wrought  into  fruits  and  flowers,  in  canvases  and 
frescoes  of  Borgognone,  Solari,  and  Luini,  in  stately  lamps 
of  bronze,  in  painted  glass,  in  carvings  of  wood,  in  panels 
inlaid  with  saintly  figures,  in  shafts  of  jasper,  in  wildest 
revelry  of  "^  plastic  art. 

In  the  bewildering  retrospect,  memory  recalls  two  features 
articulately.  From  the  towering  tabernacle  and  all  the  other 
glories  of  the  High  Altar,  we  stoop  to  a  small  medallion  on  its 
front,  but  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  chalice 
and  Host,  and  graven  there  by  the  chisel  of  Antonio  Omodeo. 
"  The  space  is  small,"  says  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  "  yet  it  in- 

*  Plate  VIII. 
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eludes  the  whole  tragedy  of  the  Passion.  Christ  is  lying 
dead  among  the  women,  on  His  Mother's  lap,  and  there  are 
pitying  angels  in  the  air  above.  One  woman  lifts  His  arm, 
another  makes  her  breast  a  pillow  for  His  Head.  Their 
agony  is  hushed,  but  felt  in  every  limb  and  feature." 
Children  hold  the  disc,  while  others  swing  censers  and  bring 
ointments.  The  reliefs  which  flank  this  masterpiece  repre- 
sent the  sacrifices  of  Noah,  and  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

The  other  work,  which  refuses  to  be  forgotten,  is  a  fresco 
by  Luini  in  the  new  sacristy.  The  Virgin  Mother  rests 
beneath  a  great  rock,  near  a  cool  waterfall,  among  flowers 
and  verdure,  with  a  peep  of  distance  beyond.  The  Child  is 
full  of  happiness  in  plucking  a  flower  from  its  stem.  The 
Mother  watches  Him  with  tender  admiration.  It  is  the 
picture  of  a  nobly  beautiful  woman,  and  her  ideally  beauti- 
ful Son,  who  prepare  to  fulfil  their  destiny  by  joy  in  the 
Father's  world,  and  mutual  love,  and  simple  pleasures. 

Not  the  least  beautiful  part  of  the  Certosa  are  the 
cloisters.  From  the  smaller  one,  the  Fountain  cloister,  is 
caught  the  most  effective  view  of  the  Church,  rising  gallery 
above  gallery  to  the  summit  of  the  tower,  and  rich  in  the 
soft,  warm  tones  of  brick  and  terra-cotta,  varied  by  grey 
and  yellow  stone. 

These  cloisters  are  a  revelation  of  the  value  and  beauty 
of  terra-cotta  *  as  an  element  of  decorative  art.  The  arcades, 
entirely  faced  with  this  material,  are  a  miracle  of  fertile 
invention  and  facile  skill.  The  eye  wanders  enchanted  over 
a  fairyland  of  lovely  fancy.  No  thought  has  been  too 
wilful  for  the  artist's  hand,  which  has  blended  all  into  the 
rhythmic  harmony  of  a  poem.  Adequately  to  express  what 
the  eye  sees  here,  a  few  lines  must  again  be  quoted  from 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  :  "  Wreaths  of  Cupids  gliding  round 
the  arches,  among  grape-bunches  and  bird-haunted  foliage 
of    vine ;  rows  of  angels,  like  rising  and    setting  planets, 

*  Plate  VIII. 
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some  smiling  and  some  grave,  ascending  and  descending  by 
the  Gothic  curves ;  saints  stationary  on  their  pedestals,  and 
faces  leaning  from  the  rounds  above  ;  crowds  of  cherubs, 
and  courses  of  stars  and  acanthus  leaves  in  woven  lines,  and 
ribbons  incessantly  inscribed  with  Ave  Maria."  These  are 
the  motif  of  this  triumphant  achievement. 

The  great  cloister  contains  the  twenty-four  houses  of  the 
brothers,  each  with  four  airy  rooms,  a  little  garden,  and  a 
well,  now  tenantless  and  uncared  for.  This  magnificent 
addition  wsls  the  pious  gift  of  Filippo  Visconti,  who  tor- 
tured and  murdered  his  wife,  drew  inspiration  from  astro- 
logy, and  could  not  spell  his  name.  What  a  boon  might  be 
conferred  upon  the  poor,  were  these  charming  cottages  to  be 
used  as  almshouses,  instead  of  remaining  tenantless,  forlorn 
and  useless. 

Unfortunately  the  Certosa  is  too  often  reckoned  by  travel- 
lers among  the  sights  which  may  be  left  to  the  last,  not  as  a 
ionne  houche  to  conclude  a  rich  feast,  but  as  an  indifferent 
object  to  be  hurriedly  seen  in  inadequate  time,  or,  more 
likely,  not  seen  at  all.  Yet  this  monastery  has  no  rival  in 
its  collection  of  marbles,  terra-cott^s,  bronzes,  carvings, 
paintings,  glass  and  mosaic,  each  in  its  own  branch  of  art 
displaying  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  And  thus,  so 
far  from  giving  to  the  Certosa  the  last  place  in  our  calcula- 
tions, we  ought  to  set  it  down  among  the  chief  points  of 
interest  in  a  visit  to  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

LUGANO  AND  VARESE. 

**0f  a  truth,  to  decide  which  is  the  Queen  of  the  Italian  lakes,  is  but  an 
mfinita  qucestio  ;  and  the  mere  raising  of  it  is  folly.  Still  each  lover  of  the 
beautiful  may  give  his  vote ;  and  mine,  like  that  of  shepherd  Paris,  is 
already  given  to  the  Larian  goddess." — J,  A.  Symonds. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  majority  of  those  who  visit  Com.o 
will  wish  to  include  in  their  gyro  the  adjacent  waters  of 
Lugano  and  Maggiore.  And  to  speak  truth  there  is  no  more 
fascinating  and  instructive  holiday  than  one  which  embraces 
in  its  experiences  the  whole  chain  of  these  north  Italian 
lakes,  from  secluded  Orta  to  the  wide  sea  of  Garda,  with  the 
venerable  cities  at  whose  gates  they  lie.  Orta,  Maggiore, 
Varese,  Lugano,  Como,  Iseo,  Idro,  and  Garda;  Yerona, 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  Milan,  Novara,  Yercelli,  and  Yarallo  ; 
what  of  beauty,  what  of  story,  what  of  art  those  magic 
names  conjure  up. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  facilities  for  reaching  the  lakes 
which  lie  westward  of  Como,  and  note  their  special  features 
of  interest.  From  Menaggio  to  Porlezza  a  miniature  railway 
crosses  the  low  pass  between  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Lugano. 
Perhaps  no  landscape  was  ever  less  disfigured  by  the  trail  of 
the  iron  horse  than  this  one,  refined  and  delicate  as  it  is. 
But  none  the  less  the  heart  is  taken  out  of  its  mystery,  and 
mystery  is  more  than  half  the  charm  of  nature.  We  gain 
time  it  is  true,  but  what  we  gain  in  time  we  lose  in  feeling. 
Pew   now  experience   the    revelation   of    loveliness    which 
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breaks  upon  the  sight  in  the  descent  to  Menaggio  by  the 
old  road.  In  those  more  leisurely  days  there  was  time  for 
the  mind  to  grasp  the  meaning,  and  the  heart  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  scene.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a  rapidly 
dissolving  view  of  mountain,  gorge  and  tree  :  in  the  other,  a 
lasting  impression  clearly  photographed  upon  the  brain.  It 
is  not  a  blurred  image  that  we  want,  but  a  distinct,  vivid, 
permanent  memory.  But  we  must  make  the  best  of  what 
is,  and  happily,  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  come  from 
Porlezza  should  not  still  drive  or  walk.  In  going  to  Porlezza 
perhaps  we  do  not  lose  so  much  by  using  the  railway  cars. 
The  atmospheric  effects  in  this  valley  surpass  in  softness 
and  delicacy  almost  all  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  The 
little  lake  of  Piano,  which  looks  so  hot  in  the  shimmer  of  a 
summer's  day,  becomes  in  the  winter  a  choice  rendezvous 
for  skaters.  Unmolested  by  the  sun,  its  black  ice,  a  yard 
in  thickness,  affords  a  surface  as  smooth  as  it  is  safe. 

In  an  hour  from  leaving  Menaggio  we  embark  on  the 
little  steamer  at  Porlezza  for  Lugano.  To  the  right  rise 
great  walls  and  pinnacles  of  rock,  with  bright  hamlets  and 
campaniles,  clinging  upon  narrow  ledges  where  they  can  find 
room.  To  the  left,  thick  forests  recede  into  deep  valleys, 
and  over  all  tower  the  crags  of  Monte  Generoso.  As  we 
sail  forwards,  the  shapely  Monte  S.  Salvatore,  crowned  with 
its  pilgrimage  chapel,  glides  full  into  the  field  of  vision,  and 
then  as  we  weather  a  headland  gay  with  the  colour  of  arcades 
and  pergolas  and  climbing  flowers  and  trailing  greenery, 
the  white  Swiss  town  of  Lugano  bursts  upon  the  eye. 

Lugano  is  the  largest  town  of  the  Canton  Ticino  or  Tessin. 
Politically  it  is  Swiss,  but  in  all  other  respects  Italian.  It 
afforded  asylum  to  Mazzini  in  the  days  of  his  exile.  The 
language  and  character  of  the  people,  the  soft  climate,  the 
luxuriant  vegetation,  the  arcaded  streets,  the  open  work- 
shops, the  granite  pavements,  the  al  fresco  life,"*  all  belong  to 

*  Plate  VI. 
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Italy.  The  Swiss  added  the  Canton  to  their  Confederacy 
nominally  by  cession,  virtually  by  conquest,  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  in  spite  of  some  past  oppression,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  value  of  their  present 
freedom  to  desire  no  change.  Lugano  is  a  delightful  resi- 
dence all  the  year  round,  but  especially  in  spring,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  hotels  and  pensions.  There  is  the  excellent 
Hotel  du  Pare,  occupying  a  suppressed  monastery ;  the 
Washington,  contiguous  to  the  pier,  established  in  the  old 
Government  buildings,  and  the  i^ational,  finely  planted  on 
the  hill  near  the  station.  Of  smaller  houses  for  the  study 
of  economy  may  be  named  the  Hotel  Lugano  and  the 
pension  Yilla  Castagnuola,  two  miles  outside  the  town, 
under  the  Monte  Bre. 

One  of  Luini's  finest  and  latest  works  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angioli,  at  Lugano,  once 
attached  to  the  adjacent  Franciscan  monastery,  which  has 
now  become  the  Hotel  du  Pare.  It  is  painted  in  fresco, 
upon  the  wall  which  forms  the  screen  between  the  inner  and 
outer  churches,  which  were  used  respectively  for  the  brothers 
and  the  townspeople.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  occupied 
by  the  supreme  scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  figures  are 
numerous,  and  larger  than  life.  The  crosses  are  of  great 
height,  and  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  gable,  which 
limits  the  space  at  the  artist's  disposal.  The  moment 
selected  in  the  tragedy  for  portrayal  is  that  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  condemned.  The  spear  is  but  just 
withdrawn  from  the  side  of  Jesus  by  a  soldier  on  horse- 
back, and  the  blood  trickles  down  the  shaft  of  the  cross. 
The  legs  of  one  robber  are  hacked  by  the  blows  which  broke 
them.  The  figure  of  a  youth  in  a  blue  tunic  is  introduced 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  He  looks  towards  the  spec- 
tator, but  points  over  his  shoulder  to  the  crucified  Christ, 
as  one  who  would  say  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Grod  !  "  He 
may  be  intended  to  represent  S.  John  the  Baptist,   but  in 
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any  case  Luini  means  him.  to  be  the  Coryphoeus  of  the 
piece.  The  other  prominent  figures  near  the  central  cross 
are  those  of  S.  John  in  adoration,  the  kneeling  Magdalene, 
the  centurion  with  extended  arms,  in  the  act  of  exclaiming 
"Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  Grod,"  the  man  who  offered  the 
sponge  steeped  in  wine,  and  the  officer  of  the  military  troop, 
haton  in  hand.  To  our  right  in  the  foreground,  three 
soldiers  struggle  for  the  robe  of  Jesus.  Dice  lie  upon  a 
shield  beneath  them,  and  a  white  dog  runs  through  the 
midst  of  the  fray.  A  crowd  of  Rabbis  on  mules,  mounted 
troopers,  and  country  folk  fill  up  the  background.  On  our 
left,  the  principal  group  is  that  of  the  swooning  mother, 
supported  by  three  other  women.  There  is  also  a  graceful 
figure  of  a  woman,  carrying  one  child  upon  her  arm,  and 
leading  forward  another.  A  cur  of  most  wretched  aspect 
crouches  before  them. 

Above  the  heads  of  the  actors  in  the  Crucifixion  and 
behind  the  figures  upon  the  three  crosses,  six  other  scenes 
are  introduced.  Upon  the  left  are  the  Agony  in  the  garden, 
the  Mocking  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  Falling  of  Jesus 
beneath  the  cross  on  his  way  to  execution.  On  the  right 
we  see  the  Entombment,  the  Solution  of  the  doubt  of 
Thomas,  and  the  Ascension.  Especially  noticeable  are  the 
executioner  carrying  hammer  and  nails  and  the  two  robbers 
bound  behind  him ;  also  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in  ermine 
tippet,  lifting  the  lid  from  a  huge  jar  of  spices  brought  for 
the  burial.  All  the  figures  in  these  scenes  are  much  smaller 
than  those  in  the  Crucifixion,  and  a  distant  landscape  appears 
behind  them.  To  the  Agony  and  Ascension  a  vague,  far- 
away look  is  given,  powerfully  suggestive  of  the  awe  and 
mystery  which  veil  such  unimaginable  subjects. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  the  dead  form  of  the 
Christ  hangs,  full  of  divine  repose  and  dignity.  Above  and 
around  are  angels  wringing  their  hands  and  bewailing  his 
death.     The  penitent  robber  hangs  like  one  who  has  died  in 
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peace.  He  is  represented  with  a  fair  skin,  in  contrast  to 
the  swarthy  tone  of  the  other  malefactor,  a  bit  of  symbolism 
maintained  throughout.  His  suppliant  soul,  in  the  form  of 
a  miniature  man,  while  as  marble,  appears  kneeling  upon  a 
cloth  in  the  hands  of  a  great  angel  above  his  cross.  The 
other  culprit  shows  every  sign  of  a  self-willed  and  violent 
nature  even  in  death.  His  soul  is  depicted  writhing  in  the 
grip  of  a  demon  who  claims  it  as  his  prey. 

The  arcade  below  is  decorated  by  two  fine  figures  of  SS. 
Sebastian  and  Roch,  and  the  six  prophets,  Isaiah,  Simeon, 
Hosea,  Jeremiah,  David  and  Zechariah. 

The  following  legend  is  aptly  introduced  : 

**  Vere  langores  nostros  ipse  tulit. 
Tuam  ip&ius  animam  pertransibit  gladius. 
0  mors  ero  mors  tua.  ero  morsus  tuus  0  infernae. 
Quasi  agnus  mansuetus  que  portatur  ad  victim. 
Diviserunt  sibi  vestimenta. 
Aspicient  ia  eum  quem  confixerunt." 

"  Truly  he  bore  our  griefs. 
A  sword  shall  pierce  thine  own  soul. 

0  death,  I  will  be  tHy  death.     I  will  be  thy  destruction,  0  hell. 
Gentle  as  a  lamb,  he  is  led  to  the  slaughter. 
They  divided  his  garments  among  themselves. 
They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced." 

This  extraordinary  picture  is  dated  1528.  Like  those  at 
Saronno,  and  in  S.  Maurizio  at  Milan,  it  possesses  the  special 
interest  of  being  seen  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  origin- 
ally painted.  Most  of  his  works  in  fresco  have  been  cut 
away  and  carried  off  to  public  or  private  galleries.  Until 
recently  one  of  his  frescoes,  finished  in  seven  days,  as  the 
signature  indicated,  glowed  upon  the  outer  wall  of  a  house 
in  Locarno.  The  owner  sold  it  to  a  Milanese  dealer,  who 
proceeded  to  remove  it.  But  the  people  resented  the  loss 
of  the  treasure  which  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  seemed 
to  have  made  their  own,   and  it  was  only  by  the    aid  of 
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military  force  that  the  removal  was  safely  effected.  This 
great  fresco  at  Lugano  is  probably  visited  by  some  thonsands 
of  people  in  the  course  of  the  season  ;  but  to  jndge  from  what 
I  have  seen,  they  are  few  who  either  study  or  appreciate  it. 
Indeed,  too  many  seem  to  go  away  with  a  feeling  of  complete 
disappointment  and  a  bewildering  sense  of  having  seen  no- 
thing but  a  confused  mass  of  rather  crowded  figures.  This 
unhappy  result  is  largely  due  to  the  inherent  impatience  of 
the  English  sightseer.  Ten  minutes  of  quiet  contempla- 
tion in  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  old  church  would 
begin  to  separate  the  parts  of  the  picture  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness, and  unfold  both  the  story  and  the  grace  of  the  rich 
composition. 

The  church  contains  several  other  fragments  of  Luini's 
frescoes,  e.y.,  part  of  a  Genacolo  and  a  Fieta.  But  the 
most  beautiful  is  carefully  preserved  in  a  side  chapel  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance.  The  Virgin  mother  embraces  her 
own  Child  with  one  arm  and  his  cousin  S.  John  with  the 
other.  The  Child  Jesus  is  in  the  act  of  mounting  a  recalci- 
trant lamb,  a  symbolic  act  at  which  the  curly-headed 
Baptist  significantly  points.  This  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
little  pictures  in  Italy.  It  is  dated  1530  A.D.,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  last  work  which  the  golden  hand  of  Luini  be- 
queathed to  the  world. 

A  ramble  over  S.  Salvatore  in  the  early  morning  ensures 
a  cool  atmosphere  and  a  glimpse  of  Monte  Rosa  before  the 
mists  have  veiled  it.  It  is  a  pleasant  variety  to  descend 
through  the  chestnut  groves  on  the  other  side  to  Melide  and 
return  by  water.  Monte  Bre  is  another  easy  height  with 
wide  outlook. 

At  Osteno,  half  way  to  Porlezza,  deep  among  woods,  is  a 
romantic  Orrido.  A  cleft  in  the  rock,  traversed  by  a  deep 
stream,  winds  far  into  the  mountain  side,  and  is  accessible 
only  by  means  of  a  small  raft,  which  a  mortal  Charon 
deftly  guides   through   the  narrow  tortuous  passage   with 
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hand  and  pole.  The  thick  growth  of  foliage  above,  through 
which  an  occasional  glimpse  of  blue  sky  is  seen,  adds  to  the 
gloom  of  the  grotto.  It  is  a  miniature  Gorge  de  Trient, 
weird  and  ghostly.  From  Osteno  there  is  a  beautiful  climb 
to  the  cool  health  resort  of  Lanzo. 

A  lounge  under  the  acacias  on  the  beach  at  Caprino, 
opposite  Lugano,  is  no  despicable  experience.  Capacious 
cellars  for  the  storage  of  wine  are  hollowed  in  the  rock. 
The  casks  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  long  caves,  which 
are  protected  by  heavy  doors,  strongly  barred  and  locked. 
The  temperature  imparts  to  the  wine  the  coldness  of  ice.  At 
vintage  time  the  shore  is  thronged  by  boats  laden  with  vats 
full  of  the  grape  juice,  which  is  carried  on  men's  backs  in 
long  wooden  tubs  into  the  caverns,  and  then  to  the  top  of 
the  tall  casks,  into  which  it  is  emptied  by  the  carriers  stoop- 
ing forward  and  tipping  it  out  over  their  heads.  To  drink 
a  bottle  of  foaming  Asti  under  the  shade  of  this  fringe  of 
acacia  trees,  fanned  by  the  soft  air,  and  soothed  by  the  ripple 
of  the  water,  is  to  share  the  joys  of  the  Gods  upon  Olympus. 
Hard  by  Caprino  is  a  curious  waterfall,  which  the  boatmen 
love  to  show.  The  water  is  ordinarily  diverted  from  its 
course  to  turn  a  millwheel,  but,  at  a  signal  from  the  boat- 
man, a  girl  runs  from  her  cottage,  bounds  up  a  long  ladder, 
performs  some  mysterious  oflBce,  and  down  comes  the  water 
over  the  face  of  the  rock. 

Varese  may  be  conveniently  visited  from  Lugano.  We 
take  steam.er  to  Porto,  where  a  public  conveyance  waits  to 
carry  passengers  to  Yarese,  which  is  reached  in  two  hours, 
for  the  small  fare  of  two  francs.  Varese  is  sixteen  miles 
from  Como  and  thirty  from  Laveno  on  Lago  Maggiore, 
with  which  it  is  now  connected  by  a  railway.  "  In  some 
picturesque  respects,"  says  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  "  Varese 
is  the  most  perfect  of  the  lakes.  Those  long  lines  of 
swelling  hills,  that  lead  into  the  level,  yield  an  infinite 
series  of  placid  foregrounds,  pleasant  to  the  eye  by  contrast 
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witli  the  dominant  snow  summits  from  Monte  Viso  to  Monte 
Leone ;  the  sky  is  limitless  to  southward  ;  the  low  horizons 
are  broken  by  bell  towers  and  farm  houses,  while  armaments 
of  clouds  are  ever  rolling  in  the  interval  of  Alps  and  plain." 
A  detour  to  Varese  is  amply  repaid  by  the  surpassing 
grandeur  of  the  effects  of  sunset.  Range  upon  range  of 
mountains  bound  the  plain  to  westward,  and  high  over  all 
behind  them,  cut  clear  against  the  glowing  sky,  tower  the 
peaks  of  the  entire  Alpine  chain.  The  Grand  Hotel  is  a 
fine  point  from  which  to  witness  this  pageant  of  nature.  At 
sunrise  those  vast  snowfields  are  all  ablush  with  the  kiss  of 
dawn.  It  is  a  scene  even  more  impressive  than  the  range  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  the  Jura. 

Two  miles  from  Varese  lies  the  famous  Sacro  Monte,  to 
which  we  pass  through  the  villages  of  S.  Ambrogio,  Robe- 
rello,  and  Folignano.  The  name  of  S,  Ambrogio  recalls  the 
lying  legend,  which  attributes  the  origin  of  this  Holy  Mount 
to  the  great  Milanese  Archbishop,  in  commemoration  of 
his  defeat  of  the  Arians  on  this  spot,  and  the  inexorable 
slaughter  with  which  he  clinched  his  victory.  A  steep 
winding  path,  paved  with  pitiless  pebbles,  leads  now  through 
rich  chestnut  shade,  and  now  along  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipitous cliff,  past  fifteen  chapels,  on  the  first  of  which  is 
written,  "  Her  foundations  are  upon  the  holy  hills."  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso,  each  chapel  con- 
tains a  terra-cot fca  group  of  lifesize  figures,  often  excel- 
lent in  execution.,  which  illustrate  a  sei-ies  of  incidents 
in  the  history  of  Christ  and  his  mother.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  sort  of  terra-cotta  Ober-Ammergau.  For  three 
centuries  it  has  been  the  pictorial  Bible  of  the  peasant  folk, 
in  which  they  could  plainly  read  the  tale  of  the  Redemption. 
The  Sanctuary  church  of  Our  Lady  on  the  summit,  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  contains  a  statne  of  the  Virgin, 
reputed  to  be  from  the  hand  of  no  less  an  artist  than  S.  Luke, 
and  a  dried  crocodile,   which  is  shown  as  a  dragon   that 
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once  ravaged  the  locality  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Virgin's 
intervention. 

The  last  sound  of  arms  that  Yarese  heard  was  when  Field 
Marshal  Urban  with  ten  thousand  Austrians  barred  Garibaldi's 
retreat  with  his  small  force  from  Laveno  to  Como.  So  sure 
was  Urban  of  victory,  that  he  telegraphed  to  Milan  the  cer- 
tainty of  Garibaldi's  capture  before  the  close  of  the  day. 
But  Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers  were  not  yet  caught,  clever 
as  was  the  trap.  Falling  back  on  the  Yilla  Medici- Mela- 
gnono,  they  proceeded  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
towards  night  lit  a  number  of  camp  fires  to  mislead  the 
enemy.  Leaving  the  fires  burning,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific 
storm,  the  Cacciatori,  as  the  Garibaldians  were  styled,  began 
to  retreat  rapidly  and  in  silence.  They  defiled  close  to  the 
Austrian  outposts,  then  struck  through  the  mountain 
ravines  and  were  safe  in  Como,  while  the  Austrian  General 
was  still  beguiled  by  the  watch  fires  and  calculating  the 
moment  of  assault. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

LAGO  MAGGflORE. 

**He,  who  loves  immense  space,  cloud  shadows  slowly  sailing  over  purple 
slopes,  island  gardens,  distant  glimpses  of  snow-capped  mountains,  breadth, 
air,  immensity,  and  flooding  sunlight,  will  choose  Maggiore." — J.  A. 
Stmonds. 

The  pleasantest  route  from  I<ugano  to  Maggiore  is  by  steamer 
to  Porto  and  Ponte  Tresa,  along  two  unfrequented  reaches 
of  the  serpentine  Lake  of  Lugano ;  thence  to  Luino  on  Lago 
Maggiore  by  railway,  diligence,  carriage,  or,  best  of  all,  afoot. 
This  is  a  road  to  linger  in  and  to  treasure  up  among  the 
memories  of  our  divinest  insight  into  Nature.  When  the 
soft,  blue,  broad  expanse  of  Maggiore  first  breaks  upon  us  in 
its  setting  of  low  hills,  all  melting  into  one  delicious  haze, 
and  far  away  the  regal  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa,  faintly  bright 
against  the  sky,  we  feel  like  those  who  dream,  for  such 
loveliness  hardly  belongs  to  our  waking  hours.  To  those 
who  love  Luini,  Luino  is  a  Holy  Land.  There  he  was  born, 
from  that  little  town  he  took  his  name,  and  in  that  wide 
scene  of  hill  and  air  and  water  blent  in  such  perfect  har- 
monies, he  found  his  earliest  inspiration  and  learnt  the  truest 
lessons  of  his  art. 

Lago  Maggiore,  Lac  Majeur,  the  largest  of  the  Italian 
lakes,  Lacus  Verianus  of  Roman  times,  nearly  forty  miles 
in  length,  and  somewhat  resembling  in  shape  the  form  of 
Italy  itself,  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three  great 
reaches,  of  which  the  centre  one,  stretching  from  Luino  to 
Stresa  and  Baveno,  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  suggests 
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those  characteristics  which  we  always  associate  with  this 
lake  Above  Luino  the  principal  town  is  Locarno,  near  the 
head  of  the  lake,  in  the  Swiss  Canton  Ticino,  where  there 
are  large  hotels,  and  a  railway  connects  the  lake  service  with 
the  S.  Gotthard  route  at  Bellinzona.  The  pilgrimage  chnrch 
of  Madonna  del  Sasso,  though  without  interest  in  itself,  is 
worth  the  climb  for  the  sake  of  the  artistic  combinations  of 
natural  scenery  in  the  ascent.  Locarno  was  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  Reformation,  and  paid  dearly  for  its  loyalty  to 
conscience  In  1555  a  la^rge  number  of  its  inhabitants  were 
driven  out  to  take  refuge  in  the  Grisons,  an  asylum  only 
reached  through  the  winter  snows  of  the  Alpine  passes. 

From  Locarno  the  almost  unknown  yet  enchanting  Val 
Maggia  may  be  easily  visited.  A  diligence  runs  to  Bignasco 
twice  a  day,  in  three  hours,  and  here  the  Hotel  du  Glacier 
aifords  a  delightful  resting-place  at  very  moderate  terms. 
From  Bignasco  Fusio  may  be  reached  by  diligence,  and  here 
there  is  an  inn,  rough  but  clean.  A  pass  crosses  the  head 
of  the  valley  to  Airolo  in  four  or  five  hours.  In  summer  the 
North  train  which  arrives  at  Airolo  at  two  p.m.  gives  ample 
time  for  walking  to  Fusio  before  dark.  This  makes  an 
excellent  beginning  of  a  holiday,  but  owing  to  the  numerous 
and  confusing  paths  a  guide  must  be  taken. 

Up  the  Yal  Bavona,  lying  N.W.  from  Bignasco,  there  is 
only  a  mule  road.  The  scenery  of  rock,  chestnut  and  torrent 
is  exceedingly  beautiful.  But  for  those  whose  time  is  limited 
in  this  romantic  region,  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  the  Yal 
Onsernone,  which  may  be  visited  from  Locarno  in  one  day. 
The  diligence  carries  us  to  Russo,  and  thence  in  an  hour  and 
a-half  we  may  arrive  on  foot  at  Vergeletto.  In  point  of 
scenery,  this  valley  would  be  little  inferior  to  the  Val  Anzasca, 
had  it  but  the  crowning  splendour  of  Monte  Rosa  at  its 
head.  It  should  be  remembered  that  no  lodging  is  to  be 
found  here. 

This  upper  reach  of  the  lake  is  flanked  by  high  hills  set 
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witb.  picturesque  towns  and  villages,  conspicuous  among 
whicli  are  Brissago  and  Canobbio.  Canobbio  bas  a  Cross 
Bearing  by  Gr.  Ferrari  over  tbe  Higb  Altar  in  tbe  Cburch 
Delia  Pieta,  an  easel  picture  of  great  beauty,  especially  in 
tbe  wonderful  beads,  but  maiTed  by  bis  usual  fault  of  a 
too  crowded  canvas.  A  carriage-road  runs  tbrougb  tbe 
pleasant  Val  Canobbino  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  Domo 
d'Ossola,  a  route  wortb  knowing,  as  it  is  unfrequented, 
attractive,  and  sometimes  convenient. 

Tbe  lower  reacb  of  tbe  lake  from  Stresa  to  Arona  bas  a 
quiet  beauty,  whicb  is  very  restful  to  tbe  weary  sigbtseer. 
Arona  and  tbe  old  Castle  of  Angera  opposite  make  one 
of  tbe  prettiest  pictures  on  tbe  lake.  Angera  plays,  as 
we  bave  already  seen,  a  striking  part  in  tbe  bi story  of  tbe 
Yisconti.  Arona  is  dominated  by  a  colossal  statue  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,  seventy  feet  in  beigbt,  placed  upon  a 
pedestal  forty  feet  in  beigbt.  It  was  erected  bere  by  bis 
family  in  the  middle  of  tbe  seventeenth  century.  The  English 
or  American  traveller  usually  visits  it  with  a  view  to  per- 
forming the  extremely  disagreeable  feat  of  climbing  into  its 
head.  I  would  recommend  no  one  to  approach  it,  but  to  lay 
to  heart,  as  they  survey  it  from  a  distance,  the  beautiful  lines 
of  Aubrey  de  Vere  : 

"  True  fame  is  this — through  love  and  love  alone, 
To  stand  thus  honored  where  we  first  saw  day  ; 
True  puissance  this — the  hand  of  lawful  sway 
In  love  alone  to  lift,  that  hand  whereon, 
Dovclike,  Eternal  Peace  hath  fixed  her  throne, 
And  whence  her  blessing  wings  o'er  earth  its  way  : 
True  rule  to  God  belongs.     Who  share  it  ?    They 
Through  whom  God's  gifts  on  humankind  are  strewn. 
Bless  thus  thy  natal  place,  great  priest,  for  ever  ! 
And  thou,  Arona,  by  thy  placid  bay. 
Second  thy  sleepless  shepherd's  mute  endeavour. 
The  choice  is  thine,  if  that  high  grace,  like  showers 
Of  sunbeams  rained  on  all  thy  hearths  and  bowers, 
Shall  feed  thy  growth  or  quicken  thy  decay  ! " 
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There  are  three  points  from  which  the  central  part  of  the 
lake  may  best  be  seen  and  visited,  Pallanza,  Baveno,  and 
Stresa.  Pallanza,  which  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  Pallas, 
has  the  advantage  of  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Simplon,  and  a  climate  singularly  soft  and 
equable.  The  shores  of  this  lake  generally  are  warmer  than 
Milan,  and  hence  its  ancient  name  Verha7ius,  from  its  vernal 
character,  the  clime  of  perennial  spring.  But  Pallanza, 
facing  the  Southern  sun,  and  sheltered  from  the  north  wind, 
has  a  temperature  more  even  than  that  of  Naples.  Baveno 
lies  in  a  warm  secluded  bay.  But,  on  the  whole,  Stresa  is 
preferable,  as  commanding  the  finest  sweep  of  the  lake,  the 
most  picturesque  grouping  of  the  islands,  a  vision  of  the 
dainty  coloured  peaks  in  the  far  east,  and  a  tout  ensemble 
which  is  unequalled  elsewhere.  Pallanza  has  its  palatial 
Grand  Hotel,  and  the  Garoni,  perched  upon  an  airy  pro- 
montory, and  sweeping  the  lake  from  Luino  to  Arona ; 
Baveno,  its  Belle  Yue  and  lake-lapped  gardens ;  but  the 
Hotel  des  lies  Borromees,  in  the  hands  of  the  Brothers 
Omarini,  at  Stresa,  is  not  one  whit  behind  them,  and  ranks 
among  the  very  best  for  management,  comfort,  and  moderate 
tariU. 

The  fame  of  the  Islands  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  world 
wide.  As  they  lie  on  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake,  each  line 
and  hue  repeated  in  its  bright  mirror,  they  are  a  fasci- 
nating element  of  beauty.  But  unless  we  chance  to  be  wise 
in  horticulture  these  islands  give  most  pleasure  to  those  who 
cruise  round  and  about  them  at  a  distance.  There  is,  how- 
ever, upon  Isola  Bella  the  original  Hotel  du  Dauphin  of  the 
Brothers  Omarini,  with  its  capital  restaurant,  where  they 
received  guests  long  before  the  happy  thought  came  to  them 
of  building  at  Stresa.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  Isola 
Bella  was  a  bare  rock,  which  incredible  pains  turned  into 
a  tropical  garden,  where,  within  sight  of  Alpine  snows,  all 
kinds  of  Southern  verdure  thrive  upon  its  pyramid  of  terraces. 
But  there  is  an  artificiality  about  a  nearer  view  which  robs 
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tlie  fancy  of  its  charm.  This,  we  are  told,  was  felt  so  forcibly 
by  Rousseau,  that  he  wisely  changed  his  plan  of  laying  the 
scene  of  his  Nouvelle  Heloise  in  this  spot,  on  the  ground 
thfit  its  character  would  ill  agree  with  the  simplicity  of  his 
heroine.  Estimates  of  the  island  will  difEer,  bat  all  will  lie 
somewhere  between  the  very  opposite  opinions  expressed  by 
Lord  Lytton  in  his  apostrophe  : 

**  0  fairy  island  of  a  fairy  sea, 
Wherein  Calypso  might  have  spelled  the  Greek," 

and  by  Southey,  when  he  calls  it,  "  the  most  absurd  effort  of 
bad  taste."  The  palace  has  little  worth  showing,  except  the 
views  from  the  windows,  which  frame  in  far  finer  pictures 
than  any  hanging  on  the  walls.  Of  sculpture,  however,  it 
has  two  rare  specimens  from  the  hand  of  Omodeo.  They  are 
monuments  of  members  of  the  Borromean  family,  brought 
here  from  Milan  at  the  end  of  last  century,  and  are 
characterized  by  dignity  in  the  main  figures,  and  tha,t 
delicate  finish  of  minute  details,  in  which  this  sculptor  had 
no  equal  in  Italy.  Strange  memories  are  stirred  by  a  giant 
laurel  in  the  gardens ; 

"The  prophet-tree  of  the  dark  Pythian  God 
Shadowing  the  doom  of  thrones," 

upon  which  Napoleon  a  few  days  before  Marengo  carved  the 
word  Battaglia.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  the  letters  survives,  a 
fact  which  supplied  Lord  Lytton  with  material  for  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  : 

"  Write  on  the  sacred  bark  such  native  prayer, 
As  the  mild  power  may  grant  in  coming  years, 
Some  word  to  make  thy  memory  gentle  there  ; 
More  than  renown,  kind  thought  for  men  endears 
A  hero  to  mankind. 
Slow  moved  the  mighty  hand — a  tremor  shook 

The  leaves,  and  hoarse  winds  groaned  along  the  wood  ; 
The  Pjthian  tree  the  damning  sentence  took, 
And  to  the  sun  the  battle  word  of  blood 
Glared  from  the  gashing  rind. 
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Now,  yeir  by  year,  the  warrior's  iron  mark 

Crumbles  away  from  the  majestic  tree, 
The  indignant  life-sap  ebbing  from  the  bark, 

Where  the  dim  death-word  to  humanity 
Profaned  the  Lord  of  Day. 

High  o'er  the  pomp  of  blooms,  as  greenly  still, 

Aspires  that  tree — the  archetype  of  fame, 
The  stem  rejects  all  chronicle  of  ill. 

The  bark  shrinks  back — the  tree  survives  the  same, 
The  record  rots  away." 

The  Isola  Madre  is  a  wilderness  of  interesting  trees.  The 
Isola  dei  Pescatori*  is  bj  far  the  most  picturesque,  and 
furnishes  the  artist  with  a  delightful  subject. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  horticulture  will  find  endless 
pleasure  in  the  extensive  nurseries  of  Signer  Rovelli  at  Pal- 
lanza,  open  to  all,  and  matchless  in  position ;  the  conserva- 
tories of  the  Marchese  di  Casanova,  near  which  is  the  ancient 
church  of  S.  Remigio  ;  the  Franzosini  gardens  in  the  vicinity 
of  Intra,  full  of  floral  luxuriance,  and  the  Troubetskoi 
gardens,  whose  owner  has  a  world-wide  fame  as  a  horti- 
cultural enthusiast. 

The  graceful  mountain,  II  Sasso  del  Ferro,  which  closely 
resembles  Vesuvius  in  form,  is  an  ever  present  feature  in  the 
landscape.  The  play  of  cloud  and  sunshine,  light  and  shade, 
rich  and  tender  tones  across  its  slopes,  and  around  its  twin 
peaks,  is  endless  in  its  fanciful  variety.  The  walk  to  the 
top  from  Laveno  is  easy,  and  affords  a  fine  sight  of  Monte 
Rosa  from  a  grassy  cone,  gemmed  with  a  million  blooms  of 
the  scented  cyclamen.  But  after  all,  the  view  from  the 
summit  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  view  of  the  hill  itself  from 
below. 

Monte  Motterone  behind  Stresa  is  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  the  botanist.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  magnifi- 
cent point  from  which  to  look  into  the  face  of  Monte  Rosa. 

*  Plate  IX. 
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The  enterprising  should  start  early  in  the  cool  morning,  so 
as  to  avoid  making  any  part  of  the  hot  ascent  in  the  sun. 
Four  hours  should  be  given  for  the  journey  to  the  top.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  road  lies  in  the  shade  of  chestnuts,  but 
the  latter  half  crosses  treeless  meadows.  Clouds  may  be 
encountered  near  the  summit,  but,  in  fine  weather,  they  are 
almost  sure  to  lift  with  the  sun.  The  view  is  a  choice  one. 
On  one  hand  the  Lombard  plain  spreads  before  us  like  a  sea, 
with  tall  towers  rising  out  of  the  blue  haze  like  masts  of 
ships,  and  the  silver  streak  of  the  Ticino,  or  Sesia,  gleaming 
like  some  ocean  current.  On  another  side,  at  our  feet,  lies 
Maggiore,  embosomed  in  its  wide,  soft  setting  of  hills,  and 
reflecting  in  its  face  the  bluest  of  skies.  But  the  chief  charm 
is  the  colossal  mass  of  Monte  Rosa,  which  seems  to  be  within 
a  stone's  throw  just  across  the  valley.  The  wide  landscape 
is  strewn  with  lakes,  and  the  great  Alpine  chain  stretches  to 
eastward  far  as  eye  can  reach.  When  last  I  visited  this  hill- 
top, the  stillness  was  most  impressive.  There  was  not  even 
the  sound  of  a  rill,  or  the  tinkle  of  a  goat-bell  to  be  heard. 
It  was  a  sanctuary  for  reflection.  But  tempora  mutantuTy 
and  this  hill-top  has  not  escaped  an  invasion  of  hotels. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  a  choice  must  be  made  between 
Motterone  and  II  Sasso  del  ferro,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
recommend  the  latter.  It  is  less  hackneyed,  a  great  advan- 
tage. The  summit  commands  an  almost  equally  fine  view 
of  Monte  E-osa  and  the  Alpine  range  generally.  The  ascent 
is  far  less  fatiguing.  The  outlook  improves  with  every  yard 
of  progress  made.  The  road  is  full  of  variety  and  beauty 
from  first  to  last.  The  climb  up  Motterone,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  monotonous,  lengthy,  dreary, 
tiresome  struggle,  like  the  Col  de  Balme,  from  Martigny, 
with  one  splendid  burst  of  view  to  crown  it  at  the  top.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  that  burst  is  of  unusual 
grandeur.  It  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions  that  we  passed 
a  cottage  door  to  hear  the  baby  screaming  lustily  within, 
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just  as  the  young  mother,  bent  nearly  double  beneath,  her 
load  of  chestnuts,  arrived  upon  the  scene.  Hastily  throwing 
down  her  burden  and  clapping  her  hands  enthusiastically 
as  she  ran  into  the  house,  she  cried,  Ah^  la  musica,  la 
musica !  A  mother's  love  creates  beautiful  illusions  for 
itself  everywhere.  It  was  a  less  Arcadian  experience  to  be 
accosted  by  a  man  in  Laveno,  desirous  of  finding  service  in 
an  English  family,  who,  among  other  qualifications  which  he 
alleged,  had  been  reading  a  New  Testament,  which  some 
English  lady  had  given  him,  and  was  thinking  of  becoming 
a  Protestant.     It  was  an  ill-timed  avowal. 

The  monastery  of  S.  Catarina  del  Sasso,  like  ^  white 
scar,  on  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  to  the  south  of 
Laveno,  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  Lake.  Here,  in  a  fissure 
of  the  rock,  deep,  dark,  and  narrow,  a  man  of  the  world 
buried  himself  for  thirty-four  years,  existing  upon  doles  of 
food,  which  passing  boatmen  put  in  his  rush  basket  let 
down  the  face  of  the  rock  by  a  rope. 

The  hermit,  Alberto  Besozzo,  the  Blessed  Albert,  as  he  is 
called,  fell  under  the  power  of  an  avarice  which  goaded  him 
into  grievous  crimes.  One  day,  as  he  went  upon  an  errand 
of  exaction,  a  sudden  storm  caught  and  wrecked  the  miser 
near  this  ironbound  shore.  The  whole  picture  of  his  life 
stood  out  detailed  and  vivid  before  him  as  he  sank  in  the 
waters,  and  he  longed  for  time  to  strip  that  life  of  its  mean- 
ness, and  spend  it  to  nobler  ends.  And  then  a  great  wave 
threw  him  upon  shore,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 
In  that  terrible  experience  his  whole  character  suffered 
a  revolution.  He  resolved  to  give  his  barren  life  to  God, 
and  as  he  could  but  choose  such  a  way  as  the  sentiment  of 
his  time  taught  him,  he  determined  at  once  to  bury  him- 
self in  that  living  tomb,  and  with  an  iron  will  and  tenacious 
faith  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  praying  and  starving  in 
this  grim  cavern.  His  fame  for  holiness  spread,  and  as 
holiness  in  the  fourteenth  century  meant  miraculous  power 
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over  disease,  the  hermit's  prayers  were  sought  by  the 
afflicted.  The  Black  Death  sent  him  countless  suppliants, 
and  as  the  survivors  attributed  their  escape  to  his  inter- 
cessions, he  earned  a  gratitude  which  surrounded  his 
memory  with  veneration.  At  his  death  a  shrine  was  raised 
over  his  body,  and  in  after  years  a  monastery  was  built  on  this 
narrow  ledge  of  rock  above  his  cell.  The  gaunt  skeleton  of 
the  hermit,  dressed  in  tawdry  robes,  is  shown  in  a  glass  case. 
A  virtue  is  supposed  to  reside  in  those  bones,  which  the  voice 
of  prayer  and  the  touch  of  faith  can  elicit.  You  will  mark 
how  the  peasant  folk,  who  kneel  there,  contrive  to  have  one 
hand  in  contact  with  the  shrine.  A  simple  materialism  is  at 
the  root  of  their  belief. 

But  historical  and  legendary  interest  yields  the  palm  to  a 
phenomenon  which  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
Through  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  little  chapel  within  the 
church,  and  over  a  small  altar,  a  long  piece  of  rock  pro- 
trudes downwards,  and  continually  threatens  to  fall,  so 
devoid  is  it  of  any  visible  support.  It  is,  however,  pinned 
fast  by  several  other  fragments  of  rock,  which  fell  at  the 
same  time  from  the  cliff  three  hundred  feet  above,  and  press 
one  corner  of  it  down  against  the  brick  vaulting,  so  that 
until  that  gives  way  further  movement  is  impossible.  The 
ignorant  and  devout  regard  the  suspension  of  these  blocks  as 
the  work  of  the  Virgin,  who  interposed  with  Nature  to  save 
the  life  of  the  Celebrant  priest  as  he  stood  before  the  altar. 
There  are  some,  again,  so  amazingly  clever  that  they  find  in 
this  phenomenon  a  little  arrangement  of  the  monks  for  win- 
ning fame  to  their  house  and  replenishing  its  coffers.  But  a 
climb  to  a  point  where  the  fallen  rocks  may  be  seen  from 
above  dispels  any  such  illusion.  An  eminent  engineer 
assured  me  that  the  accident  was  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
justify  its  reference  to  supernatural  agency  in  an  unscientific 
age,  and  that  his  art  had  no  resources  by  which  to  effect  a 
similar    result.     This    suspended    rock   has   given   to    the 
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monastery  the  name  of  S.  Catarina  del  Sasso.  The  Hermit's 
cell  is  entered  from  this  chapel,  but  its  exploration  requires 
some  hardihood.  At  one  point  a  glimpse  of  the  brilliant 
landscape  through  a  small  aperture  intensifies  the  gloom 
within.  Its  horror  is  complete  when,  upon  reaching  the 
lowest  level  of  the  cave,  we  find  ourselves  on  a  sloping  floor 
from  which  the  debris  slips  away  at  the  least  touch,  and 
drops  with  a  dull  splash  into  the  lake  below,  which  is  at  this 
point  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  in  depth,  with  a  bed 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

There  is  no  spot  from  which  a  more  romantic  conception 
is  formed  of  Lago  Maggiore  than  from  S.  Catarina.  Be- 
witching spaces  of  form  and  colour  are  framed  in  by  arches 
overgrown  with  the  wild  fig  tree  and  the  vine.  Here,  better 
than  elsewhere,  we  realize  the  characteristics  which  give  this 
lake  its  special  charm  ;  I  mean  its  broad  expanse  of  water, 
its  atmosphere  so  fall  of  light,  and  air,  and  freedom.  The 
setting  of  hills  casts  no  gloom  upon  its  laughing  face,  which 
imparts  its  cheerfulness  to  our  own  hearts.  We  are  spared, 
too,  that  oppression  of  spirit,  that  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  we  tsometimes  feel  on  the  shores  of  narrower  lakes 
overhung  by  loftier  mountains.  If  Grod  is  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  beautiful  aspects  of  nature,  then 
those  monks  of  S.  Catarina  had  a  chance  given  to  few,  and 
made  a  discreet  choice  of  their  cliff- built  home.  For  ever 
they  would  see  the  white  shoulder  of  Monte  Rosa  blush  to 
the  kiss  of  the  rising  sun,  or  the  serene  sky  painted  at  even- 
ing with  tender  tints  of  rose,  and  lemon,  and  apple  green,  or 
the  superb  landscape  bathed  in  a  universal  atmosphere  of 
graduated  blue,  or  the  starry  skies  glassing  themselves  in  the 
lake  below,  or  a  scene  of  solemn  outlines  toned  by  the  cold, 
pure  moonlight.  And  sometimes  they  would  see  the  hills 
steeped  in  deepest  purple,  the  heavens  shot  with  angry  light, 
and  the  lake  lashing  itself  to  fury  on  the  cliffs,  or  inky  cloud 
masses  rolling  up  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  rapid  blaze  of 
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many-coloured  lightning  amid  the  crash  of  reverberating 
thnnder,  or  all  the  picture  blotted  out  in  one  wide  blurr  of 
grey.  It  would  not  be  wonderful  if  the  monks  endorsed 
Mr.  Ruskin's  verdict,  that  "  Maggiore  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  Italian  lakes." 

Stresa  is  touched  with  immortality  by  its  association 
with  Cavour,  since  it  was  here  that  the  patriotic  statesman 
thought  out  his  great  scheme  of  the  creation  of  Italian 
unity,  which  in  ewhryo  seemed  to  be  such  a  delusive  dream, 
but  is  now  one  of  the  most  substantial  facts  of  modern 
history. 

The  boatmen  on  the  lake  have  many  thrilling  episodes  to 
relate  of  1859.  Some  of  them  claim  to  have  had  a  share  in 
the  exploits  of  Garibaldi's  troops,  and  we  must  leave  them 
to  tell  their  own  story  of  the  great  Liberator  and  his  achieve- 
ments. However  incongruous,  war  among  scenes  like  these 
becomes  doubly  a  romance,  and  wins  willing  listeners  to  its 
fascinating  tale. 

Felt  hats  and  silk  handkerchiefs  are  cheap  at  Intra,  a 
little  manufacturing  town  close  to  Pallanza.  Its  inhabitants 
number  about  five  thousand,  so  that  when  Cavour  designated 
it  the  Manchester  of  Italy,  he  was  either  poking  fun  at  the 
good  folk  of  Intra,  or  had  a  motive  in  flattering  them  so  ex- 
travagantly. Upon  inquiry  it  turns  out  that  he  had  to 
inflict  a  very  unpopular  tax,  which  pressed  heavily  upon 
Intra,  and  that  this  hyperbole  was  the  jam  by  which  he 
sought  to  make  the  powder  more  palatable. 
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"  How  faintly  flushed,  how  phantom  fair, 

Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there 

A  thousand  shadowy  pencilled  valleys 

And  snowy  dells  in  golden  air." — Tennyson. 

The  Lakes  of  Maggiore  and  Orta  once  formed  one  great 
sea,  which  stretched  inland  behind  Pallanza,  islanding  the 
hill  of  Castagnola,  and  even  embraced  the  basin  of  Varese 
in  its  waters.  The  Lake  of  Orta  is  separated  from  Maggiore 
bj  the  mountainous  district  called  Margozzolo,*  of  which 
Monte  Motterone  is  the  culminating  point.  The  most  in- 
teresting route  from  Baveno,  or  Stresa,  is  by  a  road  which 
crosses  the  summit,  where  an  excellent  hotel  has  been  built 
by  the  Guglielmina  family  ;  but  the  drive  by  Gravellona  is 
fine,  passing  through  the  pretty  village  of  Omegna  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Lake  of  Orta.  If  it  be  a  fair  day,  the 
streets  and  arcades  are  crowded  with  peasants  in  the  costume 
of  the  countryside.  The  women  wear  white  bodices  laced 
across  with  coloured  cords,  and  bright  handkerchiefs  jauntily 
tied  about  their  heads.  The  Lake  of  Orta  sweetly  sleeps  in 
the  lap  of  rich  and  broken  hills.  While  the  Roman  names 
of  the  other  lakes  are  well  ascertained ;  Benacus,  Brigan- 
tinus,  Isceus,  Larius,  Ceresius,  Verb  anus ;  some  uncertainty 
reigns  as  to  the  ancient  name  of  the  Lake  of  Orta,  and  a 

*  See  Bollettino  del  Alpine  Club  Italiano,  for  the  year  1884,  No.  51. 
Turin  :  Candeletti, 
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pretty  controversy  on  the  subject  is  still  rife.  Lacus 
Ubartum  or  Ubartus,  adopted  by  tbe  German  Martens, 
seems  to  rest  on  a  topographical  misapprehension.  The 
traditional  name  in  the  locality,  supported  by  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  and  the  Tabula  Fentingerina,  is  Lacus  Gusius, 
which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  Iberian  tribe,  the  Uceni, 
who  at  an  early  date  held  the  fertile  banks  of  this  lake. 
Another  contention  turns  Gusius  into  Glisius.  This  as  it 
may,  in  the  tenth  century  it  was  known  as  the  Lake  of 
S.  Giulio,  as  we  shall  learn  from  the  charter  of  Otho  the 
Great,  preserved  in  the  Church  of  S.  Giulio.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  under  the  French  and  Spaniards,  the  term 
Orta  began  to  be  substituted  for  S.  Giulio  as  the  designation 
of  the  lake  and  district,  and  in  order  to  check  this  tendency 
to  secularism,  an  episcopal  edict  was  issued  threatening 
penalties  against  those  who  publicly  or  privately  used 
another  title  than  that  of  S.  Giulio.  At  last,  in  1757,  the 
strife  ended  in  a  compromise,  by  which  the  name  of  the 
locality  was  written  Riviera  di  8.  Giulio  e  di  Orta,  from 
which  time  the  title  Lago  d'Orta  won  the  day. 

The  town  of  Orta  is  still  a  bit  of  ideal  Italy.  Nowhere  in 
the  range  of  the  Italian  lakes  did  we  seem  to  find,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  more  entirely  new  world  than  here,  or  one  that 
so  realized  our  dreams  of  what  Italy  must  be.  But  now  a 
railway  has  reached  this  secluded  spot,  and  will  quickly 
change  its  simple,  old-world  face.  The  old-fashioned  inns, 
the  Leon  d'Oro  by  the  waterside,  and  the  Ronchetti  in  the 
Piazza,  with  their  courtyards,  and  galleries,  and  balconies, 
and  amber  awnings,  and  flowers,  and  lapping  water,  clean, 
comfortable,  and  cheap,  add  a  special  charm  to  Orta.  The 
new  Belvedere,  near  the  Sacro  Monte,  has  the  advantage 
of  air. 

Out  in  the  lake  lies  the  gem-like  Island  of  S.  Giulio,  so 
brilliant  in  colour,  graceful  in  form,  and  exquisitely  mirrored 
in  the  placid  water,  that  we  promptly  award  to  it  the  prize 
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of  beauty  among  tlie  islands  of  these  lakes.  It  is  crowded 
■with,  buildings,  an  ancient  Basilica,  a  college  on  the  site 
of  the  old  fortress,  and  many  quaint  houses  with  triple 
arched  loggie.  Trailing  trees  and  crimson  creepers  sweep 
the  lake,  and  the  walls  glow  with  vivid  verdure  and  bright 
blooms.  During  the  summer  this  ravishing  spot  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  wealthy  people  and  townsfolk  from 
the  great  cities,  to  whom  the  villas  belong.  One  narrow 
irregular  street,  which  makes  the  circuit  of  the  island,  is  full 
of  pictures  for  the  artist's  pencil.  We  will  sit  down  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  in  the  little  piazza  where  we  land  and 
recall  one  or  two  memories  of  this  unique  islet. 

When*  Constantine  was  Emperor,  and  Sylvester  Bishop, 
of  Rome,  two  brothers,  Julius  and  Julianus,  were  born  in 
Egina.  Of  Christian  parentage,  they  were  educated  in  the 
famous  school,  which  produced  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen 
and  Epiphanius.  In  due  course  Julius  was  ordained  priest, 
and  his  brother  deacon,  with  the  full  purpose  of  entirely 
consecrating  their  lives  to  the  work  of  Christ.  After  suffer- 
ing for  their  faith  under  the  Arian  Valens,  they  obtained 
from  Theodosius  a  patent  to  preach  the  Grospel  in  remote 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  authority  to  suppress  idolatry. 
Having  received  in  Rome  the  blessing  of  its  Bishop, 
Damasus,  they  at  last  reached  Novara  in  390  a.d.,  where 
S.  Gaudentius  was  then  living,  and  so  passed  by  the  Lago 
Maggiore  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Orta.  Julianus  estab- 
lished himself  at  Gozzano  as  his  headquarters,  but  Julius 
resolved  to  continue  his  missionary  journey.  He  had  only 
reached  Mugaro,  two  miles  from  Gozzano,  when  he  first 
sighted  the  island  which  now  bears  his  name,  and,  struck  by 
its  surpassing  beauty,  at  once  conceived  the  burning  wish  to 
consecrate  it  to  the  glory  of  God.  But  no  one  could  be 
found  willing  to  carry  the  apostle  from  the  shore  to  the 
island,  since  it  was  haunted  by  serpents  and  dragons  of 
*  Giulini,  Vita  di  S.  Giulio. 
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monstrous  size,  whicli  in  the  memory  of  man  none  had 
dared  to  face.  Then  Julius,  after  a  prayer  to  Him  who 
had  supported  Peter  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  spread  his 
cloak  upon  the  water,  and  with  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a 
favouring  breeze  behind,  floated  swiftly  across  to  the  island. 
N"o  sooner  had  he  landed  than  a  path  opened  before  him 
through  the  dense  thicket,  and  the  noisome  beasts,  recog- 
nizing his  superior  power,  retired  en  masse  to  a  neighbouring 
mountain.  A  single  vertebra  of  a  whale's  spine  hangs  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Basilica,  and  is  shown  as  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  monster  which  once  infested  the  island  and  devas- 
tated the  district.  The  incident  is  recorded  in  a  bas-relief 
above  the  alms  box  in  the  church,  and  upon  a  finely  worked 
altar  frontal  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  sacristy.  We 
cannot  fail  to  recall  the  similar  story  of  S.  Patrick's  success 
in  delivering  Ireland  from  the  deadly  serpents  which  infested 
it  at  the  time  of  his  mission.  In  forming  our  judgment  of 
these  legends,  we  should  remember  that  they  no  doubt 
enshrine  the  truth  of  the  victory  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
its  purer  practice  over  the  idolatries,  superstitions,  and 
cruelties  which  they  superseded,  and  drove  away  to  the 
remote  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 

Julius  lost  no  time  in  founding  upon  the  island  the 
hundredth  Church  of  his  Mission,  and  devoting  himself  to 
the  conversion  of  the  people  of  the  lake.  In  391  Julianus 
died  in  his  arms  at  Gozzano,  and  in  the  following  year 
Julius  also  fell  asleep,  leaving  his  faithful  friend,  Elias, 
Bishop  of  Sion  in  the  Rhone  Yalley  and  a  fugitive  from 
Arian  persecution,  to  carry  on  his  work,  and  bequeathing  to 
his  people  his  whole  property,  of  which  the  inventory  com- 
prised a  glass  chalice,  a  staff,  a  Greek  missal  and  a  priest's 
robe.  He  was  buried  in  the  tomb,  which  he  had  made  for 
himself  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  but  in  1697  his 
supposed  remains  were  exhumed,  together  with  those  of 
Elias,  Audenzius,  a  Milanese  senator  and  governor  of  Lorn- 
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bardj  under  Theodosins,  Demetrius  the  Martyr,  Abbot 
Filibert,  and  Filacrius,  Bishop  of  Novara.  A  few  years  later 
the  Confession  was  excavated,  and  the  remains  of  S.  Griulio 
M'ere  deposited  there  in  their  splendid  casket. 

The  church  dates  back  to  a  great  antiquity,  and  probably 
owes  its  origin  to  the  seventh  century.  Though  small,  it 
presents  all  the  features  of  a  Basilica,  even  to  the  Matronewm^ 
or  Women's  Gallery.  Near  to  the  door  is  a  white  marble 
chest,  sculptured  after  the  manner  of  the  Antonine  period, 
and  now  used  as  an  alms  box.*  It  was  dug  up  in  1697,  with 
a  lid  long  since  lost,  on  which  were  deciphered  the  letters 
METNUL  ....  Within  were  human  bones  without  a, 
skull.  It  was  not  unreasonably  inferred  that  these  were  the 
remains  of  Meinulphus,  Duke  of  the  Island  of  S.  Giulio, 
whom  the  Lombard  Prince  Agilulf  had  posted  there  in  575 
to  check  the  advance  of  the  Franks,  under  Andowald,  across 
the  Simplon.  Meinulphus,  however,  remained  passive  in 
his  fortress,  either  for  want  of  forces,  or  through  coward- 
ice, or  by  complicity  with  the  enemy.  This  as  it  mighty 
at  the  first  opportunity,  in  591,  Agilulf  had  him  beheaded 
for  a  traitor,  as  Paul  the  Deacon,  in  his  chronicle,  relates. 
Probably  his  head  would  be  thrown  into  the  lake,  or, 
more  likely  still,  sent  to  Agilulf,  as  proof  of  the  execution » 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  age.  The  Sarcophagus, 
or  chest,  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  part  of  the 
pedestal  of  a  statue,  and  to  have  been  hollowed  out  to  serve 
as  a  tomb  for  the  Duke's  bones. 

The  pulpitjt  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  eighth  century, 
and  recalls  in  its  reliefs  features  of  S.  Fedele  at  Como,  S. 
Maria  del  Tiglio  at  Grravedona,  S.  Pietro  di  Civate,  S.  Am- 
brogio  at  Milan,  not  to  name  S.  Michele  and  S.  Stefano  at 
Bologna,  is  a  very  remarkable  point  of  interest.  The  upper 
part  is  made  in  three  pieces,  entirely  of  native  serpentine. 
For  decoration  it  has  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
*  Plate  XI.  t  Ihid. 
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and  a  figure  resting  on  a  sword,  whidi  is  probably  S.  Paul. 
Between  these  are  a  number  of  symbolical  animals,  e.g.^  a 
griflBn,  holding  in  its  month  a  fish-like  creature  with  large 
and  numerous  teeth,  fore  legs,  and  tail  ending  in  a  trefoil. 
This  subject  very  closely  resembles  the  relief  at  the  eastern 
door  of  S.  Fedele  in  Como.  The  local  explanation  is  that 
these  are  representations  of  the  animals  driven  out  by 
S.  Giulio.  Then  we  have  a  centaur  taking  aim  with  bow 
and  arrow,  as  at  S.  Maria  of  Grravedona,  and  two  animals, 
either  protecting  dogs  or  devouring  wolves,  on  either  side 
of  a  lamb,  with  a  background  of  vine  leaves.  Of  the  four 
supporting  columns,  the  one  with  animals'  heads  in  the 
capital  is  a  restoration,  in  1880,  of  a  pillar  long  lost.  Of  the 
other  three,  one  is  of  native  serpentine,  having  a  Doric 
capital,  and  the  shaft  decorated  with  interlacing  circles, 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  early  Scandinavian  work.  The 
other  two,  of  verde  antico,  have  the  shafts  plain,  Corinthian 
capitals,  in  one  instance  double,  and  ornament  of  acanthus 
leaf.  These  columns  have  been  badly  mutilated,  nor  do  we 
wonder,  when  we  find  in  the  parochial  archives  of  1600 
the  record  of  a  proposal  to  sweep  away  these  precious 
antiquities  altogether. 

The  sacristy  contains  a  Charter  of  Otho  the  Great,  of  the 
year  692  a.d.,  in  which  he  confers  upon  the  Canons  of  S. 
Giulio  certain  farms  as  a  thank- ofi'ering  for  recent  success  in 
his  conflict  with  Berengarius,  or,  rather,  Villa,*  wife  of  Be- 
rengarius,  who,  for  two  months,  held  the  island  against  the 
forces  of  Otho.  Berengarius  IT.,  King  of  Italy,  had  wrested 
the  Riviera  of  Orta  from  the  Bishops  of  Novara.  Litolfus, 
son  of  Otho,  besieged  him  in  his  island  fortress,  from  which 
he  was  allowed  to  retire  by  a  treaty  of  surrender.  Litolfus, 
soon  after  died  of  poison  by  the  instigation  of  Berengarius, 
who  thus  drew  down  upon  himself  the  powerful  revenge  of 
Otho.     The  King  fled  on  the  Emperor's  approach,  but  the 

*  Arnulfo,  quoted  in  Muratori's  Rer.  Ital.,  vol.  iv.,  calls  her  '*  Willa." 
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Queen  rapidly  constructed  a  new  wall,  of  which  some  frag- 
ments still  remain  under  the  name  of  II  muro  della  Regina^ 
and,  for  two  months,  defied  the  Emperor's  attacks.  During 
the  siege  "William,  Abbot  of  Dijon,  was  born  in  the  island. 
He  afterwards  became  famous  for  the  number  of  monasteries 
that  he  founded  in  Italy  and  France.  The  Charter  of  Otho 
closes  in  the  following  words  : — Actum  in  Villa  qucB  dicitur 
horta  projpe  lacum  ejusdem  sancti  Julii  feliciter.     Amen. 

The  interior  of  the  little  church  is  aglow  with  soft  colour 
from  the  frescoed  walls  and  hanging  draperies.  Some  of 
the  pictures  are  shown  as  early  works  of  Ferrari.  Not  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  the  church  are  the  brief  and 
desultory  chronicles,  written  in  the  main  by  unknown  hands 
upon  pillar  and  arch,  and  illustrating  the  French  proverb, 
La  inuraille  est  le  jpapier  de  la  canaille.  The  notices  begin 
as  early  as  1421,  and  allude  to  weather,  crops,  plagues, 
deaths,  incidents  of  war,  visits  of  great  personages,  miracles, 
ceremonials,  and  restorations. 

At  times  of  extraordinary  meteorological  disturbance, 
notably  in  July,  1840,  flames  of  fire  have  been  seen  upon  the 
cupola  and  tower  of  the  church,  which,  in  an  unscientific 
age,  were  assigned  to  the  miraculous  power  of  the  saint, 
whose  remains  lie  beneath.  His  influence  in  the  matter  is 
now  entirely  disclaimed  by  the  clergy,  who  not  only  recog- 
nize the  physical  origin  of  the  phenomenon,  but  are  also 
beginning  to  awake  to  the  folly  of  supporting  religion  by 
pious  frauds.  Said  S.  Peter  Damian  long  ago.  Quasi  Deus 
vel  Sancti  nostra  indigerent  mendacio,  ut  amjpliori  vel 
Sanctimonice,  vel  fortitudinis  fama  Tnortales  rajoerent  in  sui 
admirationem,  (as  though  God  and  the  Saints  were  in  need  of 
a  lie  of  ours  to  enhance  the  credit  of  their  holiness  or  their 
courage,  and  so  win  for  theiYi  a  wider  ivorship},  and  his  spirit 
begins  to  descend  upon  the  church  at  large. 

Orta  has  a  Sacro  Monte,  differing  from  those  of  Varese 
and  Yarallo,  in  commemorating  the  life  of    !S.   Francis  of 
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Assisi,  and  not  that  of  Christ  or  Mary.  It  is  a  hill  about  a 
mile  in  circnmference,  prettily  laid  out  in  grassy  glades, 
fenced  in  by  low  lauT'el  hedges,  and  everywhere  shaded  by 
broad  chestnut  trees.  The  top  may  be  gained  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Scattered  over  these  grounds  are  twenty- two  chapels, 
each  large  enough  for  the  ample  display  of  from  ten  to  tifty 
life-size  figures  in  terra-cotta,  having  the  walls  painted  with 
buildings  and  subsidiary  characters  to  support  the  main  re- 
presentation. The  figures  are  coloured,  and  depict  every 
type  of  nationality,  grade,  and  costume.  If  good  taste  is 
often  offended,  these  productions  are  valuable  and  interest- 
ing, as  illustrative  of  the  manners,  style,  and  dress  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Beggars,  children,  and  dogs  were  then 
much  what  we  find  them  to-day.  Gambling  was  a  passion 
then,  as  now.  The  vestments  of  the  clergy,  the  ornaments 
of  the  church,  the  ceremonial  of  religion,  have  undergone  no 
change.  Then,  as  always,  reality  in  religion  was  either 
ridiculed  or  adored.  Only  the  cavaliers,  ladies,  and  soldiers 
have  cast  their  outer  shell.  Some  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  S.  Francis  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  these 
scenes.  A  perusal  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  charming  little  book, 
^.  Francis  of  Assisi,  supplemented  by  M.  Karl  Hase's  Franz 
von  Assisi  and  M.  Ernest  Renan's  Essays  on  the  same, 
would  best  serve  to  put  the  spectator  in  sympathy  with  the 
great  reformer.  But  here  the  most  legendary,  supernatural, 
unhistorical,  and  impossible  story  is  followed,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  Fioretti  di  S.  Francesco.  But  while  books  are 
few  and  scholars  fewer,  these  vivid  portrayals  of  a  noble 
life  have  their  use.  The  life  of  a  S.  Francis,  even  when 
clogged  with  absurdities,  could  not  fail  to  keep  a  higher 
ideal  before  the  world,  and  spur  on  some  to  more  unselfish 
practice.  The  mistake  lies  in  trying  to  perpetuate,  as 
something  essential  and  indispensable,  such  aids  to  religion 
beyond  the  age  to  which  they  naturally  belong. 

No  one  will  regret  a  visit  to  Orta,  and  stiU  less,  should 
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lie  be  tempted  to  cross  the  Col  di  Colma  from  Pella  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  visit  the  romantic  town  of 
Varallo.  The  journey  occupies  about  four  hours,  carrying 
us  to  a  height  of  five  thousand  feet,  through  the  choicest 
scenery.  The  passage  of  the  Colma  is  a  perfect  poem  of 
nature.  There  are  cool  park-like  glades,  wide  groves  of 
walnut  and  chestnut  trees,  a  carpet  of  flowery  turf,  rocks, 
cascades.  Blue  lakes  lie  beneath  us,  and  superb  peaks 
beckon  us  forward. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

VARALLO. 

"  The  poet's  splendid  dreams 

Have  hallowed  each  grove  and  hill, 
And  the  beautiful  forms  of  ancient  Faith 
Are  lingering  round  us  still." — A.  Jameson. 

Varallo  occupies  one  of  the  most  picturesqne  situations  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  planted  in  the  midst  of  what  seems  to  be 
a  network  of  deep  valleys  swept  by  the  rushing  torrents  of 
the  Sesia  and  Mastalone,  almost  cut  oif  from  the  outer 
world  by  barriers  of  forest-clad  mountains,  full  of  quaint 
pictures  of  street,  bridge,  stairway,  and  balcony,  and  domi- 
nated by  the  white  coronal  of  chapels  of  the  Sacro  Monte. 

But  it  is  from  the  works  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  himself  a 
Val  Sesian,  that  Varallo  gains  its  chief  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  a  lover  of  art.  A  few  yards  from  the  excellent  Albergo 
Italia,  once  a  convent  of  Ursulines,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Gau- 
denzio, approached  by  a  stately  flight  of  steps,  is  a  small 
altar-piece  in  six  panels.  In  one  the  dead  body  of  the  Christ 
is  being  borne  by  the  Mother  and  S.  John,  The  feeling  of 
this  subject  is  intense.  At  the  sides  are  SS.  John,  Mark,  Gau- 
denzio, Bishop  and  patron  of  the  city  of  Novara,  and  Peter. 
The  central  panel  shows  the  Marriage  of  S.  Catharine,  a 
composition  combining  the  rich  colouring  of  the  Venetians, 
the  grace  and  tenderness  of  Raffaelle,  the  vigour  and  origi- 
nality of  Ferrari  himself.  The  picture  can  only  be  seen 
from  the  steps  behind  the  high  altar.     The  Sacristan  loves 
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to  hurry  his  convoy  away  to  see  a  trumpery  wax  figure  of 
S.  Felix  under  a  side  altar,  which  forms  in  his  eyes  the 
glory  of  the  church. 

Ridicule  is  often  heaped  by  thoughtless  travellers  upon 
this  subject  of  the  Marriage  of  S.  Catharine  with  the  Infant 
Saviour.  But  does  nof.  this  arise  from  the  absence  of  poetry 
in  their  own  imagination  ?  Painters  like  Titian,  Correggio, 
Parmigiano,  and  Ferrari,  often  thinkers  as  profound  as  they 
were  skilful  artists,  knew  as  well  as  we  do  that  no  sach 
literal  event  ever  took  place.  They  knew  it  just  as  Raffaelle 
knew  that  the  exquisite  legend  of  Psyche  and  Cupid  was  a 
myth.  They  knew  it  just  as  those  who  read  into  the  Song  of 
Solomon  the  spiritual  allegory  of  the  love  of  Christ  for  His 
Church,  know  quite  well  that  the  sensuous  imagery  of  the 
Epithalamium  cannot  be  literally  interpreted.  Bat  just  as 
the  tale  of  Psyche  and  Cupid  is  true  at  heart,  as  showing 
the  education  of  the  soul  under  the  influence  of  the  affec- 
tions ;  and  as  the  Song  of  Solomon  may  be  pressed  into 
illustration  of  the  spiritual  love  between  Christ  and  His 
Church  ;  so  the  marriage  of  S.  Catharine  is  a  beautiful  poetic 
fiction  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  its  ideal.  It  is  never 
meant  to  represent  a  fact  of  history.  It  is  an  allegory,  a 
parable,,  a  mystery.  That  the  betrothal  takes  place  between 
S.  Catharine  and  the  Redeemer,  not  in  his  manhood,  but  in 
his  infancy,  is  in  itself  ample  proof  of  the  spiritual  thought 
which  governed  the  whole  conception. 

S.  Catharine  is  the  Pallas  Athene  of  Christian  art ;  the 
embodiment  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  the  patroness  of  learn- 
ing and  the  sciences.  Like  her  compatriot,  Hypatia,  whose 
history,  ^mutatis  mutandis^  might  stand  for  hers,  Catharine  of 
Alexandria,  of  royal  parentage,  was,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  w^oman  of  deep  and  varied  knowledge.  Devoting  herself  to 
study,  she  refused  to  marry,  until  at  last  a  picture  of  Christ 
suggested  to  her  such  an  ideal  of  noblest  manhood,  that  her 
philosophy  was  forgotten,  and  she  gave  her  whole  heart  to 
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this  unseen  object  of  her  love.  In  due  coarse  and  in  due 
time,  after  she  had  been  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  her  Lord  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  and 
placed  a  ring  of  espousal  on  her  hand,  which  upon  awaking 
she  found  there  still.  Who  can  fail  to  see  in  this  legend  the 
history  of  a  soul's  education  and  growth,  until  it  finds  satis- 
faction and  the  fulfilment  of  its  largest  life  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  True  Humanity  ? 

At  the  other  side  of  the  town  lies  the  Piazza  Ferrari, 
where  we  find  the  house  in  which  the  master  lived  with  his 
sister,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  square  a  statue  to  his  honour. 
The  church  of  dilapidated  mien  in  this  'piazza  is  S.  Maria 
delle  Grazie,  formerly  attached  to  a  convent  of  Minorites, 
and  contains  Ferrari's  chief  work  at  Varallo,  twenfcy-one 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord.  Painted  in  tempera  in  the 
years  1510-1613  on  the  great  screen  between  the  part  of  the 
church  assigned  to  the  people  and  the  part  reserved  for  the 
Minorite  brothers,  and  covering  a  space  thirty-four  feet  by 
twenty- six,  with  the  Crucifixion  for  its  central  subject,  it  is 
the  counterpart  of  Luini's  work  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angioli 
at  Lugano. 

Ferrari  has  painted  the  scenes  of  the  Betrayal  and  En- 
tombment in  the  sombre  hues  of  night  with  curious  effect. 
In  the  panel  which  depicts  the  arrival  at  Calvary,  as  the 
Christ  kneels  in  contemplation  of  His  Cross  laid  on  the 
ground,  and  prays  "  Father,  forgive  them,"  a  woman  holds 
a  little  child  by  its  dress  while  it  amuses  itself  by  walking 
down  the  plank  of  execution  towards  the  kneeling  Saviour. 
The  Feetwashing  and  Deposition  are  most  admirable  in 
design  and  drawing.  But  in  the  Calvary  the  master's 
power  culminates,  though  the  representation  of  armour  and 
harness  in  relief  weakens  the  general  effect  by  giving  too 
great  prominence  to  unimportant  details.  The  Redeemer 
dies  with  noble  dignity.  His  dear  ones  mourn  with  signs 
of  passionate  grief,  agonized  despair,  or  rapt  love.     S.  John's 
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upturned  face  of  feminine  beauty  is  intent  on  the  supreme 
moments  of  the  tragedy  and  drinks  in  the  mystery  of  their 
meaning.  In  contrast  to  his  intensity  is  a  group  of  women 
and  children  in  arms,  curious  to  see  the  ghastly  show. 
Ferrari  and  his  friend  Pellegrino  da  Modena  appear  in  the 
dress  of  pilgrims  on  our  right.  There  is  a  singular  absence 
of  blue  in  the  whole  composiiion  and  an  equally  prodigal 
use  of  yellow  and  bright  green.  In  an  inscription  on  the 
wall  the  painter  patriotically  identifies  himself  with  the  Val 
Sesia,  despite  his  studies  in  the  most  famous  schools  of  his 

time. 

"  1513.  Gaudentius  Ferrarius  Vallis  Siccidse  pinxit 
Hoc  opus.     Impensis  Popl*  Varalli  ad  ^  Gloriam." 

G.  F.  of  Val  Sesia  painted  this  work  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  of  Varallo,  to  the  glory  of  Christ. 

In  the  Chapel  of  S.  Margherita  are  frescoes  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision and  Dispute  in  the  Temple,  painted  by  Ferrari  in 
1607,  and  strongly  marked  by  the  influence  of  Perugino. 
In  the  corridor  outside  is  a  Fieta,  attributed  to  him  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  In  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  II  Martire,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Val  Mastalone,  is  a  fresco  of  S.  Petronilla, 
which  Ferrari  is  said  to  have  painted  by  moonlight  in  a  single 
night  for  the  Saint's  festival.  It  is  now  virtually  effaced,  and 
only  sentimentally  interesting. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  these  paintings  of  Ferrari  that  the 
town  is  frequented  by  crowds  of  visitors  on  every  festa. 
They  are  pilgrims  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  Sacro  Monte, 
and  it  is  a  sight  for  reflection  to  see  the  great  stream  of 
men,  women,  and  children  thronging  up  the  wide,  straight, 
steep  staircase,  cut  along  the  hill-side  and  shaded  by  chest- 
nuts, that  leads  to  the  summit,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  high,  where,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  Minorite  monk,  Bernardino  Caimo,  with  the  aid  of  one 
Scarognini  of  Milan,  built  a  fac-simile  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  visited  by  special  order  of 
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Pope  Sixtns  lY.  It  was  Caimo's  intention  to  reproduce  all 
the  holy  places,  of  which  he  had  brought  away  accurate 
drawings,  but  he  died  before  his  scheme  was  effected.  For 
many  years  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Varallo  was  the  name 
by  which  this  pious  work  was  known.  Most  of  the  forty- 
six  chapels  containing  groups  in  terra- cotta,  aided  by  wall 
frescoes,  which  represent  the  Creation,  and  the  Life  and 
Passion  of  Our  Lord,  date  from  the  time  of  S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  whose  two  visits,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  set  the 
fashion  to  the  religious  world  and  brought  increasing  crowds 
to  Yarallo.  He  enclosed  the  sacred  buildings  by  a  wall,  and 
called  them  the  New  Jerusalem,  by  which  name,  or  the 
Sacro  Monte  of  Yarallo,  they  have  since  been  known.  Over 
the  gateway  is  the  inscription, 

"  Haec  Nova  Hyerusalem  vitam  summosque  labores 
Atque  Redemptoris  singula  gesta  refert." 

**  This  new  Jerusalem  records  the  life,  the  supreme  labours  and  the  several 
deeds  of  the  Redeemer." 

Just  outside  the  gateway  is  a  restaurant^  where  lodging  en 
'pension  may  be  had.  Under  its  cool  loggia^  or  on  the  shady 
green  outside,  the  pilgrims  picnic  in  merry  groups,  and  form 
a  characteristic  feature  in  the  scene. 

To  put  the  crowning  joy  on  such  an  experience  as  this, 
from  Yarallo  ascend  the  Yal  Mastalone,  a  long,  narrow, 
tortuous  defile,  surpassingly  wild  and  striking  at  the  point, 
Ponte  della  Grula,  where  the  new  and  old  bridges  span  a 
deep  and  savage  gorge.  Fobello  can  be  reached  by  carriage 
in  one  and  a-half  hours,  and  there  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
world  so  old,  that  every  woman  and  girl  wears  the  bright 
costumef  of  the  valley,  making  the  countryside  glow  like  a 
garden  of  flowers.  The  chief  features  of  the  dress  are  a 
bright  kerchief  on  the  head,  a  white  linen  bodice  with  rich 
insertions  of  embroidery,  a  short  blue  dress  with  broad  hem 

.     *  Plate  IX.  t  1^^- 
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of  scarlet,  a  gremhiale  or  apron,  gaily  caparisoned  with 
ribbons,  and,  last  not  least,  extraordinary  calzone,  or  trouser- 
legs,  worn  instead  of  stockings,  ricbly  worked,  and  reaching 
no  higher  than  the  knee,  where  they  are  fastened  by  a 
leathern  strap  above  or  below  at  will.  And  then,  too,  many 
of  the  wearers  have  snch  pretty  faces  and  fair  complexions, 
such  an  elastic  step  and  noble  carriage,  as  to  give  a  piquancy 
to  the  costume  beyond  its  own  merits.  The  hel  sangue  of 
the  maidens  of  Pobello  is  famous  throughout  Piedmont. 

FromFobello  the  Col  di  Baranca  leads  to  Bannio,*and  Ponte 
Grande  in  the  Yal  Anzasca,  in  six  hours  of  easy  walking. 
Here  we  are  in  the  most  beautiful  valley  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  whole  distance  to  Macugnaga,'}'  which  is  covered  in  about 
six  hours,  is  indescribably  grand  and  lovely,  a  ceaseless  suc- 
cession of  enchanting  combinations  of  rock,  torrent,  rich 
foliage  and  charming  villages,  with  the  glaciers  and  peaks  of 
Monte  Rosa  for  ever  closing  up  the  valley  in  front  of  us. 
There  is  a  carriage  road  to  Ceppo  Morelli,  where  the  Hotel 
des  Alpes  is  excellent,  and  far  preferable  to  the  more  pre- 
tentious inn  at  Ponte  Grande.  Oberto's  Hotel,  Monte  Moro, 
at  Macugnaga  is  moderate,  clean  and  good,  and  airily 
situated.  Then  up  and  away  in  the  small  hours  to  Mattmark 
and  Saas  over  the  Monte  Moro,  a  pass  which  an  average 
English  lady  can  undertake  with  comfort,  and  which,  never- 
theless, affords  a  coup  d'ceil  seldom  surpassed  at  much  higher 
elevations,  though  only  reached  with  far  more  fatigue.  At 
the  height  of  nine  thousand  feet,  we  look  across  a  narrow 
valley  into  the  recesses  of  the  entire  mass  of  Monte  Rosa. 
The  effect  is  sublime,  if  the  weather  prove  favourable.  The 
Italian  side  of  the  Monte  Moro  is  steep  and  trying.  On  the 
Northern  and  Swiss  side  there  is  a  snow  slope,  which  can  be 
traversed  without  need  of  a  rope.  In  good  weather  the 
porter  who  carries  our  traps,  is  ample  escort.  On  the  way 
to  Saas  we  gain  fine  views  of  the  Telleboden,  Severin,  Allalin, 
*  Plate  IX.  t  Plate  XI. 
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and  Saas  Fe  glaciers,  the  Allalin  ranking  among  the  noblest 
in  Switzerland.  From  Saas  we  descend  a  glorious  valley  to 
Stalden  and  Yisp,  where  we  take  train  to  Lausanne,  or  still 
better  to  Leuk,  in  order  to  alight  there  for  the  passage  of  the 
Gemmi  to  Thun.  The  reverse  route  is  an  admirable  way  of 
approaching  the  North  of  Italy  and  the  Italian  Lakes,  as 
every  mile  of  the  journey  is  delightful  in  its  varied  beauty 
and  unflagging  interest. 
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VERCELLI   AND    NOVARA. 

**  The  bitter  groan  of  a  martyr's  woe 
Is  an  arrow  from  tbe  Almighty's  bow."  — W.  Blake. 

A  VISIT  to  No  vara  and  Yercelli  is  made  easy,  either  from 
Varallo  or  Orta  by  the  new  railways,  and  well  repays  those 
who  wish  to  see  more,  and  the  noblest,  of  Ferrari's  works. 

It  is  well  to  recall  how,  six  hundred  years  ago,  the  country 
through  which  we  are  passing  on  our  errand  of  pleasure 
formed  the  theatre  of  one  of  those  tragedies,  which  were  the 
long  prelude  to  the  triumph  of  light  and  liberty  to-day. 
Here  lived  and  fought  and  died  one  of  the  reforming  heroes 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Fra  Dolcino,  who  was  to  Yercelli  what 
Huss  was  to  Constance,  and  Savonarola  to  Florence,  its 
glory  and  its  shame. 

Dolcino*  was  a  native  of  Prato,  near  Romagnano,  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  He  was  the  son  of 
one  of  those  priests  of  Northern  Italy,  who  continued  to  set 
the  instincts  of  humanity  above  the  arbitrary  law  of  a  Pope 
by  living  in  wedlock.  After  a  brief  period  of  education  at 
Vercelli,  we  next  find  Dolcino  in  a  Monastery  at  Trent,  where 
no  doubt  he  met  with  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  Margaret  of 
that  city,  who  embraced  his  doctrines,  followed  his  fortunes, 
and  became  his  sister,  beloved  above  all  others.  The  exact 
nature  of  their  connection  we  cannot  now  ascertain,  but  most 
likely  it  was  a  purely  spiritual  one,  after  the  manner  of  the 

*  Fra  Dolcino  and  bis  Times,  by  L,  Mariotti. 
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modern  Shakers.  Aboni  1291  Dolcino  adopted  tlie  tenets  of 
tlie  sect  known  as  Apostles,  of  whom,  it  is  enough  to  say- 
broadly  that  they  were  not  heterodox  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  but  demanded  a  complete  reformation  of  her  practice, 
and  a  closer  resemblance  in  the  life  of  both  clergy  and  people 
to  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  His  disciples.  In  this  he 
differed  nothing  from  the  Franciscans,  and  all  who  pro- 
claimed a  purer  standard  of  morals.  But  what  made  him 
obnoxious  to  the  clergy  was  that  he  wished  to  enforce  his 
purity  upon  the  whole  Church,  and  upon  its  teachers  in 
particular.  In  his  aims  and  martyrdom  Dolcino  may  be 
ranked  with  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Rienzi  and  Savonarola,  but 
he  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  heretic  against 
whom  a  crusade  was  ever  preached  in  Italy.  Disgusted 
with  the  corruption  of  the  Papal  See,  he  looked  to  some 
secular  power  to  redeem  the  world  from  its  miseries,  and 
this  made  him  like  his  contemporary,  Dante,  a  Ghibelline, 
and  wrung  from  him,  as  from  Savonarola,  two  centuries 
later,  prophecies  of  a  redemption  to  arise  from  the  interven- 
tion of  a  secular  prince.  His  enemies,  who  wrote  his  history, 
charge  him  with  every  crime,  vice  and  inhumanity.  He  was 
a  monster  of  villany,  and  Margaret  a  vulgar  paramour,  and 
yet  it  is  certain  that  one  word  of  recantation  would  have 
won  for  Dolcino  complete  pardon  even  at  the  last,  and  men 
of  wealth  and  rank  sued  for  the  hand  of  Margaret  in  her 
dungeon,  if  she  would  but  confess  her  error.  That  Dolcino 
was  immaculate  none  can  suppose  ;  that  he  was  driven  to 
terrible  reprisals  in  his  campaign  against  the  League  is 
probable ;  but  he  was  a  hero,  and  a  martyr  for  truth,  light, 
purity  and  freedom.  Towards  1304  he  reappeared  in  the 
Val  Sesia,  as  head  of  the  Apostles,  in  place  of  Sagarelli, 
burnt  at  Parma  in  1300.  If  Sagarelli  had  inspired  alarm, 
much  more  would  Dolcino.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
inspire  loyalty  as  blind  as  it  is  faithful.  He  had  the  gift  of 
powerful  eloquence,  backed  by  an  intellect  which  rose  to  the 
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level  of  genius.  It  is  said  that  no  one  who  joined  his  ranks 
ever  again  deserted  him,  though  he  bo  and  his  followers  by 
no  tie  but  that  of  voluntary  devotion.  After  his  return  to 
his  native  haunts  he  lay  still  for  more  than  a  year  at  Serra- 
valle,  Gatinara,  the  Castle  of  Robiallo  and  Campertogno,  and 
only  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  when  the  Bishop  of 
Yercelli's  bloodhounds  were  on  his  track,  and  to  remain 
below  meant  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  Then,  with  many 
followers,  he  left  the  diocese  of  Vercelli  for  that  of  Novara 
by  crossing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Sesia,  and  scaled  the 
ridge  called  Tie  Alpi  del  Vallone  di  Valnera.  The  Bishop 
then  obtained  a  Bull  from  Pope  Clement  Y.  authorising  him 
to  hunt  Dolcino  in  any  diocese  whatever ;  and  a  crusade  was 
preached  which  granted  to  any  one  who  took  arms  for  one 
month  all  the  indulgence  of  Soldiers  of  the  Cross  in  Pales- 
tine. On  August  24th,  1305,  war  practically  began  by  a 
large  force  assembling  at  Scopa,  and  taking  a  solemn  oath 
never  to  lay  down  arms  until  the  heretics  were  extirpated. 
At  this  news  Dolcino  removed  to  the  Parete  Calva  {Parei 
Calva),  the  rock  of  the  bare  wall,  where  he  again  encamped 
his  followers,  to  the  number  of  from  three  to  five  thousand 
fighting  men.  To-day  this  hill,  densely  wooded  on  the  Yal 
Grande  side,  is  a  bare  precipice  towards  Yal  E/assa.  This 
strong  point  must  have  been  reached  by  a  perilous  route, 
and  a  spot  is  still  shown  called  Yarca  Monga  (Varco  delta 
Monaco),  the  Nun's  passage,  where  Margaret  is  said  to  have 
leaped  across  an  almost  impassable  chasm  by  Dolcino's  aid. 
A  year  passed,  and  famine  drove  them  again  into  the  diocese 
of  Yercelli.  On  Maundy  Thursday,  March  10th,  1306,  they 
rested  on  Monte  Zebello,  above  the  town  of  Trivero,  which 
they  assaulted,  carrying  off  food  and  a  few  hostages.  This 
attack  was  the  signal  for  active  operations  by  the  Bishop 
of  Yercelli,  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  remark- 
able military  skill  on  the  part  of  the  heretic,  and  the  defeat 
of  his  enemies  in  the  saddle  of  Stavello ;  but  he  was  left 
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master  of  a  wilderness,  and  famine  proved  the  best  ally  of 
the  crusaders.  It  was  this  terrible  time,  when  the  heretics 
were  driven  to  live  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades, 
that  suggested  Dante's  lines  in  the  Inferno*  which  he  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  Mohammed  : 

"  Or  d'  a  fra  Dolcin  dunque,  che  s'  ami 
Ta,  che  forse  vedrai  il  sole  in  breve, 
S'  egli  non  vuol  qui  tosto  seguitarmi, 

Si  di  vivanda,  che  stretta  di  neve 
Non  rechi  la  vittoria  al  Novarese, 
Ch'  altrimenti  acquistar  non  saria  lieve." 

*        *        *         "  Thou  who,  perchance, 
Shalt  shortly  view  the  sun,  this  warning  thou 
Bear  to  Dolcino  ;  bid  him  if  he  wish  not 
Here  soon  to  follow  me  that  with  good  store 
Of  food  he  arm  him,  lest  imprisoning  snows 
Yield  him  a  victim  to  Novara's  power, 
No  easy  conquest  else." 

Doubtless  Mohammed  is  chosen  by  the  great  Poet  of 
Fitness  to  send  this  warning,  as  being  the  Iconoclast  who 
would  sympathise  with  the  sacrilege  charged  upon  the 
Apostles  of  mutilating  Madonnas,  stealing  church  plate,  and 
pulling  down  bells  and  belfries.  Once  again  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  March  23rd,  1307,  the  crusaders,  fresh  and 
numerous,  attacked  the  heretic  few,  worn  and  exhausted. 
On  the  saddle  of  Stavello  the  last  stand  was  made,  and  the 
Carnasco  ran  red  with  the  carnage  which  gave  it  its  name. 
The  heretics  were  exterminated,  except  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  who  were  captured,  among  whom  were  Dolcino,  Mar- 
garet, and  Longino  de'  Cattanei,  Dolcino's  brave  lieutenant. 
The  Pope  received  the  news  with  rapture,  and  rewarded  the 
Bishop  of  Vercelli  for  his  ruinous  outlay  and  perils  by  ex- 
emption from  Papal  taxes,  permission  to  bleed  his  flock  a 
little  more,  and  the  privilege  of  wreaking  vengeance  on 
Dolcino,  who,  with  Margaret,  was  condemned  to  die  at  Yer- 
*  Canto  XXVIII.,  51-57.     Gary's  Translation. 
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celli  June  1st,  1307,  Longino  suffering  at  Biella  on  the  same 
day. 

For  Margaret*  a  tall  stake  was  fixed  in  the  sands  of  the 
Cervo  outside  Vercelli,  and  to  this  she  was  tied  above  a  great 
pile  of  faggots  so  disposed  as  to  prolong  her  tortures.  Her 
master  and  friend  was  a  witness  of  the  tragedy,  and  sustained 
her  in  her  protracted  agonies  by  his  looks  and  words.  She, 
it  is  said,  never  took  her  eyes  from  his  face,  and  died  with 
his  name  upon  her  lips.  What  sympathy  was  felt  with  her, 
we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  populace  nearly  tore  in 
pieces  a  brutal  fellow,  who  struck  her  in  the  face  on  her  way 
to  execution.  !N"o  sooner  was  Margaret's  life  extinct  than 
Dolcino  was  paraded  through  Vercelli  in  a  cart  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  there  began  a  scene  of  ingenious  cruelty  too  hor- 
rible to  write,  though  it  excites  the  profoundest  admiration 
for  the  martyr's  constancy,  who  bore  every  agony  and  in- 
dignity without  betraying  an  emotion,  to  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  his  tormentors.  Certainly  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs, 
for  as  the  plodding  oxen  dragged  the  cart  slowly  from  street 
to  street,  the  time  was  spent  in  tearing  the  heretic's  flesh 
from  his  body,  bit  by  bit,  member  by  member,  from  head  to 
foot,  by  red  hot  iron  pincers  {cum  tenaculis  jerri  candentis)^ 
until  scarcely  anything  was  left  of  him  but  his  bare  bones 
(usque  ossa),  and  so,  still  alive,  he  was  carried  back  to  the 
Arena  Cervi,  where  the  coup  de  grace  was  given  by  the  flames 
in  which  Margaret  had  already  died. 

Upon  Mount  Zebello  stands  a  chapel  of  S.  Bernard,  the 
founder  of  the  famous  hospice,  who  died  in  1008.  This  was 
a  votive  offering  of  the  people  of  the  valley  below,  to  lay 
the  ghosts  of  the  restless  heretics  who  long  continued  to 
haunt  the  mountain,  brewing  the  frequent  storm,  blighting 
the  crops  and  ruining  the  country.  S.  Bernard  is  believed 
to  have  proved  more  than  a  match  for  them  all. 

*  An  anonymous  writer,  quoted  in  Maratori's  Rer.  Ital.,  vol.  ix. 
Benvenuto  da  Imola,  quoted  in  Muratori's  Ant.  Ital.  Med.  ^vi,  vol.  i. 
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At  Yercelli  the  Church  of  S.  Cristoforo  is  a  gallery  of 
grand  conceptions.  The  picture  behind  the  High  Altar,  like 
that  in  S.  Gaudenzio  at  Varallo,  recalls  the  richest  colouring 
of  Titian  or  Bordone,  the  perfect  drawing  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  the  refined  beauty  of  Raffaelle.  The  Virgin,  a 
type  of  supreme  loveliness,  holds  her  Child  as  He  stands  upon 
the  ground.  He  is  the  least  satisfactory  figure.  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  not  a  child,  but  a  full  grown  man  with  auburn  hair, 
kneels  by,  holding  a  lamb.  In  front  are  two  sweet  children 
with  viols.  On  the  left  S.  Christopher  in  a  robe  of  red  and 
green  leans  on  his  palm  tree ;  on  the  right  stand  a  bishop, 
and  two  monks  in  white.  The  tree  of  S.  Christopher  and 
the  staff  of  the  bishop  incline  diagonally  across  the  picture. 
Crowds  of  angels  throng  the  fruit-laden  trees  above.  A 
mellow  golden  glow  suffuses  the  whole. 

The  transepts  are  frescoed  with  the  histories  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  and  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  The  north  transept  con- 
tains the  former  series.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  is  much 
injured.  The  Marriage  is  clumsy  and  inferior  in  design, 
though  redeemed  by  some  fine  drawing  in  the  heads. 

In  the  Birth  of  Christ  the  Virgin  is  in  adoration  of  her 
Babe,  which  is  supported  by  two  haloed  children,  a  fancy 
more  than  once  adopted  by  Ferrari.  That  was  a  fine  thought 
of  the  old  masters.  If  a  woman  does  not  reverence  her 
child,  it  will  fare  ill  with  both  it  and  her.  Behind,  an  ex- 
quisite Raffaellesque  angel,  with  a  wealth  of  golden  locks, 
plays  upon  a  violin.     An  old  man  sits  in  contemplation. 

In  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  we  meet  with  a  portraiture 
of  the  manners  and  costumes  of  the  time.  There  are  monkeys 
in  the  arms  of  horsemen,  falcons  on  huntsmen's  wrists,  a 
dwarf  as  serving-man,  a  handsome  youth  of  refined  features 
and  earnest  eyes,  who  courteously  lifts  his  plumed  cap. 
Ferrari  appears  on  our  right,  wearing  a  black  herretta. 

The  Assumption  covers  the  whole  of  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  transept.      It  ranks  among  the  great  pictures  of  the 
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world,  and  makes  Ferrari  a  worthy  rival  of  Titian.  The 
Yirgin,  habited  in  a  white  robe  spangled  with  stars,  sleeves  of 
amber  and  a  scarf  of  tender  green,  is  a  glorious  woman,  fnll 
of  majesty  and  grace.  With  hands  outspread  and  flowing 
golden  hair,  she  soars  to  Heaven,  encircled  by  a  crowd 
of  angels  bearing  lighted  tapers  in  her  honour,  or  waft- 
ing her  upwards  with  their  hands,  or  placing  a  crown 
upon  her  head.  The  excited  action  of  the  Apostles  below 
perhaps  intensifies  the  contrast  of  the  calm  above ;  but 
the  double  subject  is  trying  and  rather  tends  to  destroy 
repose. 

In  the  opposite  transept  are  scenes  from  the  history  of  S. 
Mary  Magdalene,  but  no  one  could  spell  out  the  meaning  of 
these  frescoes  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  legendary  tale 
of  the  saint,  which  goes  far  beyond  the  meagre  narrative  of  the 
Gospel.  According  to  this  story,  she  came  of  a  rich  and 
noble  family,  and  endowed  with  wealth  and  beauty,  aban- 
doned herself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  so  that  she  became 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  "  sinner  "  'par  excellence.  But 
at  the  house  of  her  sister  Martha  the  words  of  Jesus  touched 
her  better  nature,  won  her  back  to  virtue  and  set  her  free 
from  the  seven  deadly  sins  which  ruled  her  life.  Then,  in 
token  of  her  grateful  love  and  utter  penitence,  she  came  to 
the  house  of  Simon,  where  her  benefactor  was  being  enter- 
tained, and  before  the  whole  company,  heedless  of  criticism, 
kissed  his  feet  and  washed  them  with  her  tears  and  dried 
them  with  her  hair  and  anointed  them  with  precious  unguent, 
with  all  the  lavish  devotion  of  a  woman's  nature.  Among 
those  who  braved  the  insults  of  the  Cross  and  watched  by 
the  sepulchre,  she  was  the  first  to  see  her  Lord  after  the 
Resurrection.  When  he  had  finally  departed,  Mary,  Martha, 
Lazarus,  Marcella,  their  servant,  Maximin,  one  of  the  seventy, 
and  Cedon,  whom  Jesus  had  cured  of  blindness,  were  sent 
adrift  to  sea  by  the  malice  of  the  heathen,  in  an  open  boat, 
without  sail,  oar,  or  rudder,  which  finally  bore  them  safely  to 
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the  harbour  of  Marseilles.  Here  Mary,  by  ber  eloquence  and 
miracles,  persuaded  tbe  people  to  adopt  the  Christian  Faith. 
Maximin  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  Lazarus  suc- 
ceeding him.  Among  Mary's  hearers  were  a  native  prince  and 
princess,  to  whom  the  gift  of  a  son  was  granted  at  the  saint's 
intercession,  in  order  to  help  their  belief.  During  a  voyage 
which  they  presently  made  across  the  Mediterranean  to 
Jerusalem,  the  child  was  born,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful 
storm,  and  was  left  with  its  dead  mother  upon  an  island 
rock,  the  heartbroken  husband  crying  loudly  on  Mary 
Magdalene  at  least  to  save  the  life  of  the  little  one.  On 
his  return,  two  years  later,  he  found  both  mother  and  child 
alive,  and  the  miracle  served  to  convert  all  that  part  of  the 
Roman  province  which  lay  near  Marseilles.  Then  Mary 
retired  to  the  desert,  and  for  thirty  years  did  bitter  and  lonely 
penance  for  her  sinful  life,  comforted,  however,  by  visits  of 
angels,  \^'ho  carried  her  into  heavenly  places  and  showed  her 
the  joys  prepared  for  repentant  sinners.  At  last  the  time 
of  her  death  drew  near,  and  after  receiving  from  Maximin 
the  last  Communion  she  died  and  was  buried.  And  then 
a  hermit  wandering  among  his  wild  solitudes  saw  her, 
wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  her  glorious  hair,  borne  heaven- 
wards by  a  crowd  of  triumphant  angels. 

With  this  legend  in  mind  we  turn  to  the  frescoes  in  the 
south  transept  of  S.  Cristoforo.  The  first  subject  in  the 
series  is  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  eastern  wall.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  usual  feeling  of  crowded  space  and  ambitious  redun- 
dancy, this  picture  is  full  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  The 
Christ  is  a  figure  of  noble  dignity,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  passion  depicted  in  the  angels  which  guard  the  Cross. 
In  particular  there  is  one  so  perfect  in  form  and  intense  in 
expression,  beneath  the  penitent  robber,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  it  unmoved.  The  hands  are  tightly  clasped, 
the  eyes  gaze  into  the  Redeemer's  face  as  if  to  exhaust  the 
whole  truth   of  the  tragedy,  the  head  and  body  are  full  of 
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light  reflected  from  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Central  Form. 
The  incident  of  the  swooning  mother  is  invested  with 
inimitable  pathos.  Of  course,  the  prominent  place  is  given 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  who  kneels  in  an  abandon  of  sorrow  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  On  the  right  is  Father  Angelo 
Corradi,  the  donor  of  the  pictures. 

Then  follows,  on  the  side  wall,  the  Conversion  of  S.  Mary. 
Jesns  is  preaching  from  a  pulpit  to  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  among  whom  Mary  listens  with  eager  interest. 
In  the  next  panel  she  appears  lying  on  the  ground  beneath 
the  table,  tenderly  caressing  the  foot  of  Jesus  with  hands  and 
face.  In  the  distance  are  two  other  scenes  from  the  Gospel 
story ;  Mary  at  the  sepulchre  and  her  encounter  with  Jesus 
in  the  garden.  Then  comes  the  incident  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  at  Marseilles.  They  kneel  before  S.  Mary,  who  is 
accompanied  by  Lazarus,  Martha  on  the  left,  Marcella  behind. 
In  the  background  are  the  embarkation,  the  tragedy  on  the 
island,  the  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  joyful  return. 
Ferrari  appears  on  the  left  with  a  beard,  and  Lanini  by  his 
side  in  red. 

The  last  subject  portrays  S.  Mary  borne  home  by  the 
angels.  We  see  her,  clad  only  in  her  luxuriant  hair,  pros- 
trate among  the  rocks,  receiving  the  last  Sacrament  from 
Bishop  Maximin.  In  the  distance  is  her  funeral.  These 
earthly  incidents,  however,  are  but  foils  to  the  glory  of  her 
Assumption.  Here  also  she  is  a  naked  figure,  modestly 
wrapped  in  her  long  brown  hair,  her  feet  resting  daintily 
between  the  wings  of  a  beautiful  angel,  who  bends  beneath 
the  lovely  burden,  while  others  float  around  her  and  sustain 
her  upward  flight.  The  conception  is  as  daring  as  it  is 
beautiful,  and  when  uninjured  the  picture  must  have  been 
almost  unrivalled.  But,  unhappily,  this  panel,  together 
with  those  of  the  scenes  in  the  houses  of  Martha  and  Simon, 
has  been  more  or  less  destroyed  by  artillery  in  the  siege  of 
1704,  as  the  following  inscription  records  : — 
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Favete  Unguis  advenae 

In  arcis  quae  stabat  oppugnatione 

Tormenta  explosa 

Istud  et  quae  proxima  sunt 

Haud  temere  resarcienda 

Detrimenta  intulerunt 

Ann  MDCCiv. 

Listen,  strangers.  During  a  siege  of  the  citadel,  the  explosion  of  some 
shells  inflicted  upon  this  and  the  neighbouring  pictures  damage  which  cannot 
lightly  be  repaired. 

Haud  temere  resarcienda,  which  cannot  lightly  he  repaired,  is 
a  toTicK  of  modesty  not  always  found  among  modern  Italians, 
who  are  generally  ready  to  restore  and  even  improve  upon 
the  works  of  their  immortal  artists.  Fortunately  the  car- 
toon of  the  fresco  of  the  Magdalene's  Assumption  is  pre- 
served in  the  Academia  Albertina  at  Turin.  Pianazzi's 
Opere  di  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  published  in  Milan  in  1835,  only 
shows  the  frescoes  in  their  present  state,  as  is  of  course  the 
case  with  the  fine  set  of  photographs  published  by  Boeri  e 
Valenzani  at  Vercelli. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Girolamo  Legnano,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators against  the  life  of  S.  Carlo,  was  at  the  time  Rector 
of  this  Church  of  S.  Cristoforo. 

In  the  Refectory,  now  used  as  a  I^ormal  School,  is  a 
Genacolo,  attributed  to  Ferrari,  which  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  the  Church  of 
S.  Francesco  is  a  fine  S.  Ambrose  by  the  same  master. 

The  Casa  Mariano  deserves  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  Lanini's 
decoration  of  the  old  Audience  Chamber.  To  the  honour  of 
Yercelli  be  it  recorded,  that  this  palace  was  rescued  from 
total  ruin  by  the  guilds  of  the  city,  who  restored  the  hall, 
utilizing  it  as  a  museum  of  native  art  and  a  school  for 
drawing.  The  roof  consists  of  a  long,  flat  surface,  sur- 
rounded by  coved  compartments  underneath,  and  upon 
this  Lanini  has  left  what  seems  to  represent  the  Divine 
Origin  of  Music. 
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The  long  central  panel  portrays  the  Assembly  of  the 
Gods  upon  Olympus,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  same 
subject  in  the  Villa  Farnesina  at  Rome  can  doubt  the 
source  of  Lanini's  inspiration.  In  one  or  two  instances 
the  faces  of  Raffaelle's  goddesses  are  repeated  feature  by 
feature.  The  lunettes  contain  groups  of  divinities,  each 
associated  with  some  different  form  of  musical  instrument ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  figures,  so  wooden  and 
inane,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lanini  who  painted  the  Holy  Family  in  S.  Francesco,  the 
Fieta  in  S.  Giuliano,  the  fragments  that  remain  in  S.  Cata- 
rina,  or  the  great  picture  in  S.  Nazaro  Maggiore  in  Milan. 
Still  it  is  worth  while  to  visit  the  Casa  Mariano,  if  only  to 
read  within  its  walls  what  Mr.  Symonds"^  has  written  of 
Lanini's  paintings  there,  and  long  for  the  subjective  faculty 
which  would  help  us  to  project  upon  the  walls  so  ideal  a 
vision  as  his  own.  "  It  is  a  court  of  gentle  and  harmonious 
souls  ....  there  is  something  ravishing  in  those  yellow- 
haired,    white-limbed,    blooming  deities The    white 

saffron-haired  goddesses  are  grouped  together  like  stars  seen 
in  the  topaz  light  of  evening,  like  daffodils  half- smothered 
in  snowdrops,  and  among  them  Diana  with  the  crescent  on 
her  forehead  is  the  fairest.  Her  dreamlike  beauty  need  fear 
no  comparison  with  the  Diana  of  the  Camera  di  S.  Paolo. 
Apollo  and  Bacchus  are  scarcely  less  lovely  in  their  bloom  of 
earliest  manhood;  honey-pale,  as  Greeks  would  say,  like 
statues  of  living  Electron." 

Near  to  the  railway  station  is  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea, 
which  Mr.  Streetf  names  as  of  unusual  beauty  and  interest. 
The  interest  is  historical  as  well  as  architectural,  since  the 
church  was  built  by  Cardinal  Guala  de'  Bicchieri,  the  Papal 
Legate  in  England  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  back  to  Yercelli  a  French 
or  English  architect.  The  square-ended  choir  has  probably 
*  Lombard  Vignettes.  f  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  in  Italy. 
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created  the  idea  that  it  was  bnilt  under  English  influence. 
The  Cathedral  library  contains  Bishop  Eusebius'  MS.  of  the 
Gospels,  written  by  him  in  the  fourth  century.  Here,  too, 
is  a  valuable  Anglo-Saxon  MS.,  Cynewulf's  Helena,  or, 
Story  of  the  Cross-finding. 

Novara  rejoices  in  two  great  pictures  by  Ferrari,  one  in 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Gaudenzio,  close  to  the  station,  the  other 
in  the  Cathedral.  The  former  church  is  at  once  recognized 
by  its  tall,  narrow  tower  and  cupola,  suggesting  an  elongated 
dome  of  St.  Paul's.  S.  Gaudenzio,  Bishop  and  Patron  Saint 
of  No  vara,  is  buried  under  the  High  Altar,  which  was 
robbed  a  few  years  ago  of  enormous  wealth  in  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones. 

Ferrari's  great  work,  the  Madonna  del  Mezzo,  originally 
painted  for  the  High  Altar,  is  found  in  the  second  chapel  on 
the  left.  It  was  painted  on  wood  in  1515,  in  six  panels 
which  form  an  upper  and  lower  row.  Above  is  the  Nativity, 
in  which  the  Child  is  supported  by  angels,  for  the  kneeling 
Mother  to  adore,  as  we  have  seen  at  Yercelli.  On  one  side  is 
the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  and  on  the  other  Mary  receiv- 
ing his  message.  Below,  the  central  panel  has  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  benediction,  attended  by  angels  and  saints,  of  which 
two  are  Bishops,  probably  Ambrose  and  Gaudentius,  the  one 
with  red  herretta  and  book,  the  other  with  flowing  hair,  staff, 
and  hands  folded  in  devotion.  On  the  left  are  SS.  Peter 
and  the  Baptist,  on  the  right  SS.  Paul  and  Agabius,  who 
succeeded  Gaudentius  in  the  Bishopric  of  Novara  a.d.  416. 
A  predella  in  monochrome  illustrates  the  Life  of  Gauden- 
tius. 

The  rival  picture  in  the  Cathedral  is  the  Betrothal*  of  S. 
Catharine,  over  an  altar  in  the  right  aisle.  The  Child  looks 
into  His  Mother's  face,  while  the  kneeling  girl  receives  from 
him  the  gift  of  the  ring.  The  other  figures  are  SS.  Joseph, 
Gaudentius,  and  Agabius.     The  composition,  rich  and  mel- 

*  Plate  X. 
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low  in  tone,  is  one  of  rare  beauty.  The  Virgin's  figure, 
robed  in  red  and  green,  attains  to  grandeur,  while  S.  Catha- 
rine, whose  dress  is  a  harmony  of  orange,  green  and  red, 
realizes  the  combination  of  intellectual  power  and  feminine 
feeling  attributed  to  her.  Below  is  a  small  but  beautiful 
Tieta  The  large  head  above  is  assigned  to  Luini.  The 
vignettes  are  new  and  vile. 

In  the  sacristy  are  some  frescoes  by  Luini,  rescued  from  a 
demolished  chapel.  The  Flight  into  Egypt  is  a  pastoral 
idyll,  A  group  of  little  angels  above  the  travellers'  heads 
form  a  body-guard  for  the  Child,  who  alone  sees  them,  and 
shows  sympathy  with  their  action.  Two  lovely  figures  lead 
the  way.  The  motif  cannot  but  recall  Ferrari's  treatment 
of  the  same  subject  at  Como.  A  picture  by  Griovanone  is 
interesting  and  instructive,  when  we  remember  that  he  was 
the  first  master  of  Ferrari. 

Both  the  Cathedral  and  Basilica  have  a  further  topic  of 
rivalry  in  the  ivory  diptychs,  or  folding  tablets,  which  con- 
tain the  names  of  the  Bishops  of  Novara  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  See  to  1168  in  the  former  case,  and  to  1343  in 
the  latter.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  the  Consuls  elect 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  presents  of  such  tablets,  not 
only  to  their  friends,  but  to  the  provinces,  cities,  magis- 
trates. Senate,  and  people.  These  gifts  were  engraved  with 
the  names  and  portraits  of  the  donors  in  official  dress,  and 
in  the  act  of  giving  the  signal  for  the  games  of  the  circus 
to  begin,  which  formed  part  of  the  ceremony  of  their  initia- 
tion into  office.  As  the  Christian  Church  was  in  the  habit 
of  bending  to  its  own  uses  the  current  customs  of  the  world, 
so  it  adopted  tablets  of  this  sort  to  record  the  names  of 
Bishops  and  Benefactors,  in  a  list  which  was  read  during 
Mass  by  a  deacon  from  one  of  the  Ambones,  sl  practice 
which  was  in  force  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  tablets 
in  S.  Graudenzio  are  believed  to  have  been  originally  Con- 
sular, from  the  character  of  the  medallions  on  the  back,  in 
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wliicli  tlie  various  features  of  dress  as  well  as  the  attitude, 
e.ff.,  the  embroidered  toga  (toga  picta),  the  sceptre  of  office, 
and  the  right  arm  raised,  handkerchief  in  hand,  as  if  to 
give  the  signal  for  the  games,  point  to  this  conclusion. 

The  origin  of  those  in  the  Cathedral  is  still  suh  judice, 
some  contending  that  they  are  Consular,  others  that  they 
are  ecclesiastical.  The  figures  on  the  back  are  full  length, 
standing  erect  beneath  a  canopy  sustained  by  columns. 
They  are  dressed  in  the  plain  toga,  fastened  by  a  brooch  on 
the  right  shoulder.  The  arms  are  sleeved,  and  the  legs 
covered.  The  hair  is  cut  and  dressed  in  Roman  style.  One 
holds  a  roll  in  his  hands,  the  other  stands  in  the  attitude  of 
an  orator,  with  his  right  arm  raised,  and  two  fingers  ex- 
tended. These  diptychs  are  in  perfect  preservation.  The 
cloister  of  the  canonical  residences  contains  a  large  collec- 
tion of  interesting  Roman  remains. 

If  it  is  evening  when  we  cross  the  plain  again,  and  slowly 
ascend  the  valley  to  Orta  or  Varallo,  we  may  enjoy  one  of 
those  sights  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  westward  Alpine  range 
which  travellers  see  but  now  and  then,  and,  having  seen, 
enter  into  a  new  era  of  experience.  A-gainst  a  daffodil  sky 
the  whole  of  the  colossal  barrier  stands  out,  all  pink,  and 
mauve,  and  violet,  and  blue,  yet  without  one  hard  line  or 
rugged  edge. 
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"  None  of  as  yet  know,  for  none  of  us  have  yet  been  taught  in  earJy  youth, 
what  fairy  palaces  we  may  biiild  of  beautiful  thought,  proof  against  all 
adversity.  Bright  fancies,  satisfied  memories,  noble  histories,  faithful 
sayings,  treasure  houses  of  precious  and  restful  thoughts,  which  care  cannot 
disturb,  nor  pain  make  gloomy,  nor  poverty  take  away  from  us — houses, 
built  without  hands,  for  our  souls  to  live  in." — J.  Ruskin. 

In  the  sorrow  of  bidding  our  fair  Italian  fields  farewell 
there  is  some  solace  in  the  prospect  of  the  glories  of  the 
S.  Gotthard  ronte,  should  we  be  so  happy  as  to  select  that 
for  our  return.  From  morning  to  night  we  shall  wind 
through  majestic  valleys,  resonant  with  waterfalls,  or  climb 
the  steep  slopes  of  snow-capped  mountains,  or  hang  over 
the  dizzy  depths  of  stupendous  gorges,  or  speed  by  the  shin- 
ing levels  of  lordly  lakes.  True,  the  great  tunnel  will  carry 
us  under  and  not  over  the  S.  Gotthard  Pass.  The  days  are 
gone,  when  some  sudden  fall  of  snow  strained  to  the  full 
the  resources  of  the  diligences  at  Hospenthal  and  Airolo  in 
providing  teams  enough  of  horses  and  mules  to  drag  the 
shivering  passengers  across  that  wild,  bleak,  storm-swept 
gap.  The  good  old  times  are  past,  when  a  sudden  jolt  and 
halt  in  the  grey  morning  awoke  the  traveller  from  a  cold 
sleep  to  the  fact  that  the  clumsy  coach  was  buried  deep  in  a 
snowdrift,  and  could  not  move  again  for  an  hour  or  two. 
To  most  of  us  the  passage  of  the  Devil's  Bridge  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  excitement  and  grandeur  of  the  descent 
of  the  Yal  Tremola  will  be  quite  unknown  to  our  children. 
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To  those  who  still  travel  by  road  instead  of  rail  the  old  S. 
Gotthard  route  is  ruined.  The  perpetual  embankments, 
the  straight  iron  bridges,  the  huge  heaps  of  debris^  the 
scarred  hill  sides,  the  mutilation  of  the  whole  landscape 
have  effaced  the  unique  beauty  which  once  distinguished  this 
queen  of  Alpine  passes.  There  remains  the  one  solitary 
compensation  that  from  Lucerne  to  Milan  we  can  travel  in 
one  fourth  of  the  time  formerly  spent  on  the  journey,  while 
the  cost  is  reduced  by  one  half.  To  those  whose  time  is 
limited,  and  who  wish  to  spend  it  in  Italy,  this  is  no  small 
gain. 

Soon  after  passing  Como  there  is  a  last  glimpse  of  the 
colossal  Monte  Rosa,  seen  like  a  burnished  mass  of  ruddy 
gold  rising  out  of  the  sapphire  mist.  The  next  interest 
greets  us  in  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  deeply  imbedded  in  hills 
forest  clad,  and  never  so  beautiful  as  when  all  crimson  and 
gold  in  autumnal  foliage.  The  unruffled  waters  mirror  the 
glory,  only  to  redouble  the  gorgeous  surface  of  the  painted 
mountains.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  Lake  of  reflexions. 
After  Lugano  the  line  traverses  the  lovely  Agno  Yalley, 
until  it  plunges  into  the  long  tunnel  cut  through  Monte 
Cenere,  to  emerge  upon  a  wide  and  superb  view  of  the  Ticino 
Yalley,  the  mountains  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  a  glimpse 
of  the  waters  of  the  great  lake  itself,  where  they  gleam  in  the 
distant  bay  of  Locarno.  Far  below  lies  beautiful  Bellinzona, 
which  is  to  the  S.  Gotthard  Yalleys  what  Chiavenna  is  to 
those  of  the  Spliigen,  at  once  the  military  key,  and  the 
perfection  of  picturesqueness  in  form  and  environment. 
Three  castles,  bristling  with  ancient  towers,  and  perched 
upon  three  considerable  heights,  command  the  valley.  Their 
names  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  are  an  eloquent 
trophy  of  the  warlike  prowess  of  the  Swiss  of  the  Forest 
Cantons.  Bellinzona  was  an  important  and  menacing  out- 
work of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  It  became  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  Swiss  and  Milanese,  and  its  neighbourhood 
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-was  watered  with  the  best  blood  of  both  states.  At  Arbedo, 
where  the  CMesa  Bossa,  or  red  church,  records  the  carnage, 
no  less  a  general  than  Carmagnola  inflicted  a  terrible  defeat 
npon  the  Swiss  in  1422,  which  they  avenged  by  severe 
reprisals  a  year  or  two  later.  At  Giomico,  in  1478,  the 
Milanese  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Swiss. 
At  length,  in  1515,  during  the  French  rule  in  Lombardy, 
Bellinzona,  with  a  considerable  territory,  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Swiss,  as  the  result  of  their  successful  opposi- 
tion to  the  French  arms,  and  remained  under  their  rule 
until  1803.  Hence  come  the  names  of  the  three  castles, 
some  parts  of  which  are  referred  to  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Republic. 

The  Ticino  Valley  is  called  the  Valley  of  Waterfalls. 
It  deserves  the  name,  for  on  every  side  cascades  may  be 
seen  falling  in  white  threads  over  profound  precipices,  or 
thundering  and  hissing  through  narrow  clefts  of  rock,  or 
spreading  into  broad  veils  of  lace-like  texture,  or  arched  with 
rainbows,  or  dashed  into  clouds  of  mist. 

After  Biasca  we  begin  to  experience  the  gigantic  difficul- 
ties of  the  S.  Gotthard  Railway,  mastered  by  the  resources 
of  bold  and  ingenious  engineering.  The  gorge  of  Biaschina, 
like  that  of  Dazio  Grande  and  the  valley  below  Goeschenen, 
rises  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  any  gradient  that  would  be 
practicable  for  an  ordinary  railway  train.  The  obstacle  was 
overcome  by  the  expedient  of  a  sort  of  spiral  tunnel  in  the 
mountain.  Many  passengers  are  puzzled  in  looking  out  of 
the  carriage  window  to  see  a  railway  line  a  few  yards  below 
them,  and  perhaps  another  a  little  lower  still.  They  might 
further  notice  that  they  always  enter  a  tunnel  soon  after 
observing  this  phenomenon.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
line  makes  a  series  of  circuits,  which  follow  the  curve  of  a 
screw  inside  the  mountain.  As  each  turn  is  completed,  the 
train  emerges  into  daylight,  only  to  enter  immediately  upon 
another  round  a  few  yards  higher  than  before.     Naturally, 
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the  ascent  is  slow,  and  as  so  mucli  of  the  time  is  spent  under 
ground,  it  grows  monotonous.  Now  and  then,  however,  the 
tedium  is  relieved  by  a  glimpse  of  unexampled  grandeur 
from  a  bridge   hung  in  mid  air  across  some  savage  abyss. 

The  gorge  of  Dazio  Grande  has  been  sadly  mutilated  by 
the  railway.  In  the  old  days  this  romantic  defile  was  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  Pass,  and  almost  without  a  rival 
in  Switzerland.  Perhaps  it  was  never  seen  to  such  advan- 
tage as  when  the  solemn  impressiveness  of  its  wild,  weird 
features,  its  rocky  desolation,  its  grim  shapes,  the  gloom  of 
its  windings,  and  the  rush  of  its  waters,  was  heightened  by 
the  subdued  illumination  of  moonlight.  At  such  a  time, 
this  was  a  spot  to  strain  fancy  to  its  highest  tension.  Be- 
yond the  ravine  of  Stalvedro,  spared  by  the  railway,  stand 
two  ruined  towers,  known  as  the  Castle  of  Desiderius, 
and  the  tower  of  Autaria,  which,  with  the  Devil's  bridge 
below  Andermatt,  are  regarded  as  of  Lombard  origin. 

At  Airolo  we  enter  the  greater  tunnel,  nine  miles  in  length. 
Sixteen  minutes  suffice  to  traverse  it,  and  the  air  is  at  no 
point  foul  or  oppressive,  so  perfect  is  the  ventilation.  It  is 
strange  to  contrast  those  sixteen  minutes  with  the  weary 
hours  formerly  spent  in  climbing  up  the  endless  zig-zags  of 
the  Yal  Tremola,  crossing  the  wintry  wilderness  at  the 
summit,  and  then  jolting  down  by  Hospenthal  and  Ander- 
matt to  Goeschenen.  Yet  there  was  great  gain  in  that 
experience.  IS.0  true  lover  of  the  sublime  in  nature  can 
have  once  passed  that  way  and  not  regret  the  disuse  into 
which  the  old  road  will  fall.  Only  to  have  seen  the  sight 
of  the  Hospice  by  its  frozen  lake  and  wilderness  of  bare 
rock,  with  its  long  history  of  endurance  and  self-sacrifice, 
is  to  have  entered  into  a  higher  atmosphere  of  purpose  in 
life,  unless  we  are  of  a  nature  singularly  unimpressionable. 

In  boring  the  great  tunnel  the  forces  of  ligature  were  in- 
geniously laid  under  contribution.  The  water  power  of  the 
Reuss  and  of  the  Ticino  was  used  at  the  two  mouths  of  the 
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tunnel  to  compress  air,  whicli  was  then  conducted  through 
tubes  to  the  workings,  where  by  the  process  of  expansion  it 
drove  a  piston  backwards  and  forwards  with  great  velocity. 
To  this  piston  was  attached  a  machine,  called  a  perforator, 
which  at  each  stroke  was  driven  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
rock,  drilling  about  ten  holes  at  a  time.  Half  a  dozen  of 
these  machines  were  in  operation  at  once.  When  the  bore 
was  deep  enough,  charges  of  dynamite  were  inserted,  a  fuse 
was  affixed,  the  workmen  retired  to  shelter,  and  an  explosion 
duly  followed,  bringing  down  large  quantities  of  debris, 
which  was  then  removed  by  small  trucks  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel.  The  smoke  and  foul  air  were  expelled  by  letting 
compressed  air  escape  into  the  tunnel. 

Among  many  difficulties  encountered  and  overcome,  water 
was  perhaps  the  chief.  At  times  it  would  rush  in  with  such 
volume  and  force  as  to  become  temporarily  complete  master 
of  the  situation.  Another  obstacle  arose  from  a  downward 
pressure  so  enormous  that  no  masonry  seemed  able  to  with- 
stand it,  but  collapsed  again  acnd  again  beneath  the  thrust. 
Many  lives  were  lost  during  the  eight  years  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  tunnel.  Many  workmen  were  killed  by  acci- 
dents, but  more  died  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  the  bad 
air,  heat,  damp,  and  fatigue.  It  was  a  painful  sight  to  see 
the  corpse-like  faces  and  listless  attitudes  of  the  men  as 
they  emerged  from  the  tunnel  on  trucks  after  completing 
their  shift  of  work.  The  most  valuable  life  lost  was  that  of 
the  intelligent  and  energetic  contractor,  Louis  Favre  of 
Geneva,  who  died  of  apoplexy,  in  the  tunnel,  in  1879. 

From  Goeschenen  to  Fluelen  the  scenery  is  of  the  noblest 
Alpine  character.  Not  one  mile  is  without  an  ever- varying 
and  exciting  interest  in  valley,  peak,  and  river.  The  descent 
of  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  to  Gurtnellen, 
made  in  a  distance  too  short  for  carrying  the  railway  along 
the  valley,  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the  use  of  the 
spiral  tunnel. 

II 
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As  we  slide  down  tlie  valley  under  tlie  fantastic  peaks  of 
rock  which,  environ  it,  and  through  the  orchards  with  which 
it  is  studded,  a  new  sensation  chequers  our  experience.  The 
village  of  Altdorf,  renowned  for  Toll's  exploit  of  archery, 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  whose  stormy  waters  lent  the  patriot 
timely  aid  when  in  the  grip  of  Gressler,  the  Chapel  on  the 
strand,  which  marks  the  spot  of  his  perilous  escape,  are  all 
consecrated  to  that  story  of  revolt  against  tyranny,  which 
Schiller  has  immortalized.  The  poet  has  himself  received 
an  imperishable  monument  in  the  island  rock  of  the  Mythen- 
stein,  upon  which  his  epitaph  is  engraved  by  the  grateful 
Swiss  of  the  Forest  Cantons.  This  natural  memorial  is 
as  original  in  conception  as  the  Lion  of  Thorwaldsen  at 
Lucerne,  carved  in  the  living  rock,  and  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  Swiss  guard  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  who  fell 
in  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  September  2nd.  and  3rd,  1792. 

But  let  us  face  the  whole  truth  about  "William  Tell,  and 
we  find  that  we  must  part  with  one  more  of  the  treasured 
illusions  of  other  days.  The  hero  appears  upon  the  scenes 
too  soon  and  too  late  to  be  a  reality.  Too  soon,  because 
we  find  the  substance  of  his  story  among  the  legends  of 
other  countries  long  before  the  date  assigned  to  him  in  Swiss 
history.  The  same  tale  is  told  of  Egil,  "  fairest  of  men,"  in 
the  Saga  of  Thidrik,  and  of  Palnatoki,  who  answers  King 
Harold,  son  of  Gorm,  almost  word  for  word  as  Tell  replies 
to  Gessler.  It  is  found  again  in  the  life  of  Hemingr, 
another  Norse  archer,  who  was  challenged  by  King  Harold, 
son  of  Sigurd.  The  myth  meets  us  again,  in  slightly  altered 
form,  in  the  Faroe  Isles,  where  it  is  told  of  Geyti,  Aslak's 
son.  A  similar  tale  occurs  in  the  famous  Malleus  Maleftca- 
rum  of  a  wizard  named  Puncher,  in  one  of  the  legends  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Ballad  of  Clym  of  the  Clough,  in  which  William 
■of  Cloudesley  achieves  the  great  exploit  of  Tell,  is  only  an 
English  version  of  the  same  story.  Grimm*  points  out  how, 
*  Grimm,  D.  Myth.,  355. 
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in  this  legend,  William  of  Clondesley  and  Adam  Bell  to- 
gettier  furnish  the  two  names  of  the  Swiss  hero.  In  a 
Persian  poem,  Manlic  Uttair,  or  the  Language  of  Birds, 
written  by  Farid  Uddin  Attar  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Tell  myth  occurs  again.  Mr.  S.  Baring- Gould*  says  :  "  The 
coincidence  of  finding  so  many  versions  of  the  same  story 
scattered  through  countries  as  remote  as  Persia  and  Iceland, 
Switzerland  and  Denmark,  proves  that  it  can  in  no  way  be 
regarded  as  history,  but  is  rather  one  of  the  numerous 
household    myths   common  to  the   whole  stock   of   Aryan 

nations German  mythologists,    I   suppose,    consider 

the  myth  to  represent  the  manifestations  of  some  natural 
phenomenon,  and  the  individuals  of  the  story  to  be  imper- 
sonifications  of  natural  forces."  And  so  we  find  Max  Miillerf 
writing,  "  William  Tell,  the  good  archer,  whose  mythological 
character  has  been  established  beyond  contradiction,  is  the 
last  reflection  of  the  Sun  God,  whether  we  call  him  Indra,  or 
Apollo,  or  Ulysses."  But  Tell  appears  also  too  late,  because, 
although  accurate  records  of  the  establishment  of  Swiss  Free- 
dom are  preserved  with  the  names  and  deeds  of  the  chief  actors. 
Tell  is  not  once  mentioned  until  two  centuries  have  elapsed, 
when  a  detailed  account  of  his  exploits  is  written  and  given  to 
the  world.  He  then  becomes  the  incarnate  ideal  of  Liberty.  J 
To  more  reliable  history  belongs  the  scene  on  the  Riitli 
meadow,  beneath  the  pine-clad  Seelisberg,  where,  on  a 
winter's  night,  in  1307,  Walter  Fiirst  of  Uri,  Werner  Stauf- 
facher  of  Schwyz,  and  Arnold  Anderhalden  of  Unterwalden, 
roused  to  resistance  by  Imperial  aggression,  met  together  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  Cantons,  swore  mutual  fidelity  to 
one  another,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Companion- 
ship of  the  Oath,  which  has  grown  into  the  Confederation 

*  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
+  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  ii.  33. 

t  Cf.  Sir  a.  W.  Cox's  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  p.  337,  for 
the  whole  question. 
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of  Switzerland.  Brunnen,  too,  was  a  centre  of  patriotism, 
witnessing  the  signature  of  the  League  of  the  Three  Cantons 
in  1315,  while,  at  Steinen,  Walter  Stauffacher  was  born. 
Brunnen  has  gone  down  in  the  world  since  the  merry 
times  when  it  was  the  terminus  for  travellers  going  to 
Eluelen  and  the  rude  S.  Gotthard  Road.  The  treacherous 
Lake  of  Uri  was  the  only  link  in  the  chain  of  transit,  and 
there  was  no  choice  but  for  all  to  embark  their  fortunes 
upon  its  unreliable  waters.  The  quays  of  the  little  town 
were  piled  with  merchandise,  the  hostelries  were  full  of 
guests,  and  a  brisk  carrying  trade  was  done  with  the  nine 
miles'  distant  port  of  Fluelen. 

From  the  Lake  of  Lowerz  comes  an  echo  of  feudal  times 
in  the  ghost  story  which  clings  to  its  ruined  castle  upon  the 
island  of  Schwanen.  A  maiden,  kidnapped  to  gratify  the 
passions  of  its  lord,  was  immured  here,  but  the  people  rose 
to  arms  and  wreaked  mortal  vengeance  upon  the  sinner. 
More  than  five  centuries  have  elapsed,  yet,  year  by  year,  as 
the  fatal  time  comes  round,  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
tragedy  is  kept  alive  by  a  weird  apparition.  Sounds  of 
despair  and  confusion  prelude  the  scene.  Then  a  woman, 
robed  in  white  and  torch  in  hand,  appears  upon  the  castle 
walls  in  pursuit  of  a  mailed  knight,  who  flies  before  this 
beautiful  Nemesis,  until,  with  one  shrill  cry  of  despair,  he 
plunges  into  the  water  below,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

As  we  skirt  the  base  of  the  Rigi,  the  valley  is  strewn 
with  the  debris  of  the  landslip  of  1806.  The  conglomerate 
rock  or  pudding-stone,  of  which  the  Rigi  is  built,  can  be 
well  seen  in  passing.  The  mountain  is  simply  a  pile  of  the 
wreckage  of  previous  ages.  The  material  used  in  its  con- 
struction are  stones,  which  were  fragments  of  rocks  of  a 
former  era,  worn  round  and  smooth  by  water,  kneaded  to- 
gether with  clay,  and  solidified  by  enormous  pressure.  To 
what  inconceivable  periods  of  time  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring our  planet  these  indications  point.     How  patient  and 
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deliberate  is  nature.  And  jet  it  is  at  Lucerne,  queen  of 
Swiss  towns,  with  her  coronal  of  hoary  and  dismantled 
towers,  that  this  thought  is  most  forcibly  brought  home  to 
us.  Those  historic  monuments  which  we  call  old,  are  novel- 
ties, when  measured  by  the  countless  ages  since  a  glacier 
crawled  over  their  site  ;  and  the  Glacier  Garden,  at  Lucerne, 
presents,  in  the  unearthed  and  denuded  rock,  the  unmistak- 
able features  of  the  bed  of  one  of  those  ice  rivers,  which  once 
replaced  the  present  fair  scene  of  green  pastures,  fruitful 
orchards,  busy  town,  and  sunny  lake.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  once  there  was  none  of  these.  A  huge  glacier, 
perhaps  a  thousand  feet  thick,  ground  its  way  along  the 
rock  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches  a  day.  It  took  centuries 
and  millenniums  to  work  that  smooth,  bossy  surface,  engrave 
those  fine  grooves,  scoop  out  those  round  holes.  Then,  how 
many  more  elapsed,  while  a  slowly  softening  climate  wasted 
the  glacier  away.  And  then  again,  what  time  was  spent  in 
clothing  the  barrenness  of  the  naked  rock  with  its  deep 
deposit  of  soil,  until  at  last  men  settled  there  to  till  the 
fruitful  ground,  and  fought  their  battles  of  independence, 
and  created  the  pleasure-ground  of  modern  fashion. 

The  sun  has  set  as  we  pass  the  Lake  of  Sempach,  and  the 
mists  that  curl  up  from  the  placid  sheet  of  water  might  well 
be  the  spirits  of  the  great  dead,  who  fought  that  immortal 
fight  near  its  shores.  Here  the  Austrian  chivalry  was 
broken,  one  hot  day  in  July,  1386,  by  the  desperate  valour 
of  the  Swiss  footmen.  The  name  of  Arnold  von  Winkelried 
has  come  down  to  us  as  the  very  type  of  patriotic  self- 
devotion.  Finding  the  wedge-shaped  disposition  of  the  con- 
federate forces  unable  to  penetrate  the  compact  mass  of  the 
Austrians,  "Winkelried  first  took  oath  of  his  compatriots  to 
provide  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  then  seizing  in  his 
outstretched  arms  as  many  of  the  foemen's  pikes  as  he  could 
reach,  he  buried  them  in  his  own  breast,  and  so  made  a 
momentary  gap,  by  which  his   comrades  might  cleave  the 
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opposing  ranks.  Once  within,  and  at  close  quarters,  they 
nsed  their  native  weapons  to  such  good  purpose,  that  the 
ground  was  soon  strewn  thick  with  the  dead  and  dying 
enemy.  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  was  himself  among  the 
slain,  and  victory  remained  indubitably  with  the  Swiss. 

To  the  majority  of  travellers  Basel  is  known  only  for  its. 
great  railway  station  and  busy  buffet.  It  deserves  a  better 
acquaintance.  The  old  Rhine  town  is  picturesque,  it  is  full 
of  history,  and  its  monuments  are  deeply  interesting.  Many 
of  us  remember  to  have  read  in  our  school  days  Csesar's* 
account  of  the  alliance  of  the  Rauraci  and  other  tribes  with 
the  Helvetii,  in  their  project  of  burning  their  towns  and 
villages  and  quitting  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  native  land 
to  conquer  wider  territory  and  expand  into  a  larger  national 
life  ;  how  this  ambitious  scheme  brought  them  into  collision 
with  the  Roman  arms,  and  was  fraught  with  issues  which 
shaped  the  future  history  of  the  world.  But  it  is  a  strange 
sensation  to  realize  that  at  Basel  we  are  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Rauracian  Fatherland. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Rhine,  too,  began  that  vast 
Hercynian  forest,  which  Ceesarf  so  tersely  and  graphically 
describes  as  forming  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country  of 
the  Rauraci,  a  forest  which  stretched  a  nine  days'  journey 
eastward,  and  then,  turning  to  the  north,  lost  itself  in  im- 
penetrable mystery.  Ranging  this  wild  country  were  several 
kinds  of  big  game  so  novel  to  the  Roman,  that  he  put  a 
description  of  them  on  record.  There  was  the  Bos  cervi 
figura,  the  animal  in  the  shape  of  a  deer,  armed  with  one  great 
horn  upon  its  forehead,  spreading  out  at  top  like  the  palm 
of  a  hand  and  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Then  there  were  the 
alces,  with  broken  horns  and  jointless  legs,  which  could  not  rise 
again  when  once  they  had  fallen,  and  turned  trees  into  couches 
by  leaning  against  them  to  take  their  rest.  And  hence  the 
device  of  the  cunning  hunter,  who,  when  he  found  their 
•  De  Bell.  Gall.,  Lib.  i.  5.         +  De  Bell.  Gall.,  Lib.  vi.  25-28. 
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haunts,  cut  the  trees  nearly  through,  so  that  they  gave  way 
under  the  weight  of  the  weary  animals,  which  were  thus 
thrown  helpless  to  the  ground  and  easily  captured.  Last  of 
all  there  were  the  terrible  ^tr^,  a  kind  of  bull-shaped  animal 
almost  as  large  as  an  elephant,  strong,  swift,  ferocious  and 
absolutely  untameable.  They  were  taken  by  pitfalls,  and 
the  most  successful  hunters  were  held  in  highest  honour. 
The  horns  of  this  beast  were  rimmed  with  silver  and  used 
for  festal  drinking  cups. 

The  Black  Forest  is  all  that  is  left  of  this  happy  hunting 
ground.  Game  and  Rauraci  are  alike  gone.  Of  the  latter  the 
only  relic  is  found  in  the  little  town  of  Basel  Augst,  a  few  miles 
south-east  of  Basel,  which  is  believed  to  perpetuate  the  name 
of  Augusta  Bauracorum,  founded  about  27  B.C.  by  the  Roman 
General  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  of  whom  a  statue  stands  in 
the  Court  of  the  Rathhaus  at  Basel.  So  true  do  we  find 
those  words  of  Samuel  Rogers*  :  "  The  day  that  we  come  to  a 
place  which  we  have  long  heard  and  read  of,  is  an  era  in 
our  lives ;  and  from  that  moment  the  very  name  calls  up  a 

picture Would    he    who   sat    in  a  comer  of  his 

library  poring  over  books  and  maps,  learn  more  or  so  much 
in  the  time  as  he  who,  with  his  eyes  and  his  heart  open, 
is  receiving  impressions  all  day  long  from  the  things  them- 
selves ?     How  accurately  do  they  arrange  themselves  in  our 

memory,  towns,  rivers,  mountains Our  sight  is  the 

noblest  of  all  our  senses  !  " 

The  Cathedral  recalls  a  remarkable  chapter  of  history. 
The  scandal  of  the  Papal  schism  in  the  fifteenth  century 
had  set  men's  minds  upon  thinking  out  the  problem  of  the 
Church's  future,  the  claims  of  Popes  to  be  the  supreme 
arbiters  of  human  destiny,  and  the  relative  authority  of  the 
Holy  See  and  Councils  of  the  Church.  In  1431  a  Council 
held  its  sessions  within  the  Minster  precincts,  and  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  a  general  Council  over  the  entire  Christian 
Church,  not  excepting  the  Pope,  who  was  peremptorily  sum- 
*  Italy,  Foreign  Travel,  p.  389. 
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moned  before  it  on  pain  of  suspension.  Politic  Eugenius 
made  a  sliow  of  submission,  and  waited.  Before  this  august 
body  the  Emperor  Sigismund  received  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  and  by  its  members  overtures  were 
made  to  the  Emperor  and  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  for 
the  re-union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  But  by 
the  astute  diplomacy  of  Eugenius  the  wind  was  taken  out  of 
their  sails,  their  schemes  were  checkmated,  and  the  re-union 
was  effected  at  Florence  and  not  at  Basel.  In  the  very  year 
that  the  Council  at  Basel  pronounced  the  deposition  of 
Eugenius  the  rival  Council  of  Florence  achieved  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Greeks  to  the  Roman  Communion,  an  event 
immortalized  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  the  Bicardi  Chapel,  by 
his  portraits  of  the  Emperor  and  Patriarch  in  the  Visit  of 
the  Three  Kings.  The  lassitude  of  despair  supervened  upon 
the  energy  of  opposition,  and  the  Council  of  Basel  silently 
melted  away,  Felix  the  rival  of  Eugenius,  who  had  been  in 
turn  Duke,  hermit,  and  Pope,  retiring  once  more  to  the  con- 
genial hermitage  of  Bipaille.* 

But  it  is  in  the  collection  of  Holbein's  works  in  the 
Museum,  not  many  yards  from  the  MUnster  Platz,  that  the 
chief  charm  of  Basel  centres  for  the  lover  of  art.  The 
versatile  genius  of  the  great  painter  is  amply  illustrated  in 
this  his  native  town,  where  his  memory  is  held  in  reverent 
and  intelligent  honour. 

The  Passion  of  our  Lord  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  It 
is  depicted  in  eight  panels  which  portray  the  Agony, 
Arrest,  Trial  before  the  High  Priest,  Scourging,  Mocking, 
Via  Dolorosa,  Crucifixion  and  Entombment.  Perhaps  it  is 
most  remarkable  for  the  vivid  realism  with  which  it  tells  the 
tragic  story  of  human  sacrifice  unappreciated.  It  contains  a 
strange  mixture  of  infinite  pathos  and  something  akin  to 
caricature.  ^Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  overwhelmingly 
touching  than  the  face  of  the  Master  in  the  Flagellation ; 

*  Kobertson's  History  of  the  Christian   Church  ;  Gibbon's  Decline  an 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  vii. 
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yet  how  near  to  grotesqueness  the  whole  scene  approaches. 
In  this  series  of  pictures  Holbein  makes  us  feel  in  how 
short  a  time  the  man  full  of  vigour,  warm  life,  and  noble 
purpose,  who  prays  with  all  the  intense  vitality  belonging  to 
such  a  soul,  "  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me,"  can  be  converted 
by  human  malice  into  a  mangled  corpse  of  utter  helplessness. 

The  little  panels  are  crowded  with  delicately  suggested 
motifs.  In  the  Agony  we  are  consciously  touched  by  the 
obvious  loneliness  of  the  man,  who  prays  in  such  a  mortal 
pass  of  life,  while  friends  sleep  and  enemies  steal  upon  him. 
And  yet  we  know  that  he  is  not  alone.  We  are  made  to  feel 
that  his  prayer  is  communion  with  a  real  presence.  The 
incident  of  Peter's  impulsive  bravery  at  the  Arrest  ap- 
proaches too  nearly  to  caricature;  but  the  foolish  fury  of 
the  disciples  forms  a  foil  to  the  calm  dignity  of  the  Master, 
who  has  not  slept,  but  prayed,  and  so  is  able  to  drink  the 
cup.  The  Trial  conveys  the  idea  of  a  foregone  conclusion  ; 
the  prisoner  is  condemned  before  his  case  is  heard.  The  sense 
of  Mockery  is  expressed  very  powerfully  in  the  naked,  sink- 
ing frame,  with  a  crimson  robe  hung  over  the  lacerated 
shoulders  and  a  reed  forced  into  the  passive  hand.  The  two 
panels  of  the  Via  Dolorosa,  about  twelve  inches  wide  by 
twenty-four  in  height,  are  marvellously  alive  with  the  grim 
incidents  of  such  an  occasion.  And  yet  the  whole  is  hard  and 
crude,  and  wanting  in  a  grace  which  would  elevate  it  into 
the  highest  art. 

Holbein  excels  in  portraiture,  and  fine  specimens  are  not 
wanting  here.  They  have  this  feature,  that  we  seem  to 
know  the  men  whom  they  portray.  There  is  Erasmus,  the 
intellectual  freethinker  of  Rotterdam,  who,  with  infinitely 
more  insight  into  the  rottenness  of  the  foundations  of  the 
religion  of  his  time  than  ever  Luther  had,  yet  had  none  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  would  make  him  challenge  martyrdom. 
He  trimmed  his  sails  to  catch  all  winds,  and  steered  his 
barque  of  unorthodoxy  to  honour  and  wealth  and  fame  even 
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among  his  natural  foes.     Ton  can  read  it  all  in  the  face 
■which  Holbein  has  so  cunningly  painted. 

Opposite  to  Erasmus  is  his  friend  Froben,  the  printer,  as 
great  a  contrast  as  possible.  One  trusts  the  honest  face  at  a 
glance.  It  is  full  of  candour,  geniality,  uprightness.  He  is- 
the  very  man  who  would  never  allow  matter,  which  would 
damage  the  character  of  another,  to  pass  through  his  presses^ 
The  wrinkles  round  his  eyes  are  the  result  of  continual 
cheerfulness.  He  loves  God,  does  his  duty,  and  plays  with 
children. 

Below  these  two  portraits  hang  a  curious  pair.  In  one,  a 
woman  of  considerable  beauty,  richly  habited,  stands  against 
a  green  curtain  with  a  table  in  front,  upon  which  leans  a 
boy  holding  an  arrow  in  his  hand.  Her  face  is  suffused  with 
a  genial  smile,  and  her  right  hand  is  extended,  as  though 
she  had  the  soul  of  liberality.  As  a  pendant  we  find  the 
same  woman,  but  with  increased  beauty,  spoiled  by  a  look 
of  infinite  discontent  upon  her  face.  The  boy  is  gone.  Her 
hand  is  still  extended,  but  its  downward  gesture  is  that  of 
grasping  avarice,  and  is  directed  to  a  little  pile  of  gold  coins 
which  lie  upon  the  table.  The  workmanship  in  this  picture 
is  exquisitely  fine  and  finished.  Beneath  is  inscribed,  Itais. 
Corinthiaca,  IS 20. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  these  are  portraits  of  Dorothea 
Von  Offenberg,  a  lady  of  very  light  reputation  in  Basel, 
who,  with  her  husband,  was  finally  ejected  summarily  from 
the  city.  She  commissioned  Holbein  to  paint  her  portrait, 
in  which  he  represented  her  as  Venus.  Wishing  to  evade 
payment,  she  complained  that  the  picture  was  unsatisfactory 
as  a  likeness ;  upon  which  Holbein  declared  that  he  would 
paint  another  which  would  leave  no  room  for  doubt  upon 
that  score.  He  accordingly  took  infinite  pains  to  make 
the  technique  of  the  second  picture  as  perfect  as  possible, 
but  depicted  his  subject  in  her  true  character,  as  a  courtesan 
of  the  most  venal  description,  without  even  the  apology  of 
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passion, — Lais  of  Corinth.     Was  there  ever  a  more  crushing 
revenge  ? 

These  are  but  instances  of  the  wealth  of  Holbein's  genius 
collected  here,  in  the  study  of  which  a  day  may  be  delight- 
fully spent,  and  the  readiest  assistance  obtained  from  the 
cultivated  librarian.  In  the  ghastly  realism  of  the  dead 
Christ,  the  rich  colouring  of  the  Last  Supper,  the  speaking 
portraiture  of  Jacob  Meyer  and  his  wife  and  the  handsome 
young  Bonifacius  Amerbach,  the  engravings,  sketches, 
studies,  including  ten  plates  of  Our  Lord's  Passion,  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  artist's  wonderful  versatility.  At- 
tached to  the  tree  in  the  portrait  of  Amerbach  is  a  cartel 
which  is  puzzling  until  the  key  is  found.  The  inscription 
npon  it  runs  thus  : 

* '  Picta  licet  facies  vivse  non  cedo  sed  instar 
Sum  Domini  jusiis  nobile  lineolis. 
Octo  is  dum  peragit  trietH  sic  graviter  in  me 
Id  quod  natura  est  exprimit  artis  opus." 

"  Painted  face  though  I  am,  I  yield  nothing  to  the  living  one,  but  am  like 
my  master  in  the  accurate  expression  of  noble  lineament.  While  he  is 
passing  through  his  twenty-fourth  year,  thus  deftly  does  the  work  of  art 
express  through  me  the  property  of  nature  itself." 

The  crux  is  in  trietH ^  which  is  a  Greek  word,  meaning 
a  period  of  three  years,  and  used  here  to  help  the  scansion. 
Multiplied  by  eight  (octo)  it  gives  the  age  of  Amerbach, 
twenty-four. 

When  we  have  exhausted  the  Museum,  and  the  Cathedral 
with  its  interesting  tombs,  and  the  Concilium  Saal,  where 
the  Council  of  Basel  held  its  sittings,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
Holbein's  Dance  of  Death  are  preserved,  there  can  be  nothing 
pleasanter  than  to  saunter  down  through  the  busy  market 
and  across  the  old  bridge  to  lunch  on  the  shady  terrace  of 
the  E-estaurant  National.  Beneath  us  the  broad,  green 
Rhine  rushes  by,  backed  by  the  quaintly  irregular  town 
rising  on  the  farther  bank.     That   most   historic  river   of 
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Europe,  tlie  scene  of  a  thousand  battles,  the  coveted  prize  of 
a  hundred  generations,  was  born  among  the  glaciers  of  the 
high  Swiss  valleys,  has  lingered  inthe  Lake  of  Constance  to 
gather  up  its  strength,  will  sweep  forward  for  five  hundred 
miles  to  bear  the  commerce  of  nations  upon  its  bosom,  to 
fertilize  its  vine  clad  banks,  and  still  to  remain  the  pride  of 
its  possessors  and  the  envy  of  those  who  have  lost  it ; 

'*  A  blending  of  all  beauties  ;  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine, 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stern  farewells 
From  grey  but  leafy  walls,  where  ruin  greenly  dwells."  * 

If  we  leave  Basel  by  the  night  train,  at  Betheny,  the  little 
junction  for  Reims,  we  begin  to  awake  and  look  about  us. 
We  are,  perhaps,  three  miles  from  the  city,  but  no  city  is 
to  be  seen.     The  great  nave  and  towers  of   the  Cathedral 
looming  up  out  of  the  wide  plain,  a  tall  blue  mass  against 
the  grey  sky,  are  all  that  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  town. 
Houses,  churches   and   public  buildings   are  dwarfed   into 
nothingness,  and  the  sole  tenant  of  the  land  is  the  huge 
Cathedral,  like  a  colossus  left  stranded  by  the  retreating  sea 
in  some  remote  age.     And  yet,  when  we  stand  beneath  its 
richly  storied  fa9ade  and  deep  doorways,  all  crowded  with 
saints   and    angels,   its   proportions   seem   to   accord   quite 
modestly  with  all  that  surrounds  it.     It  towers  little  among 
its  neighbours,  and  indeed  appears  to  be  half  lost  amid  the 
obtrusive  crowd  of  common   dwellings.     The  remark   is  a 
common  one,  but  the  moral  that  lies  beneath  it  is  less  so.     I 
owe  it  to  one  of  those  note-book  jottings,  which  add  so  in- 
expressibly to  the  pleasures  of  travel.     Though  first  written, 
I  believe,  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  the  passage  is  just  as  true 
of  Reims  or  of  many  another,  and  for  ever  after  makes  the 
towering  vision  of  a  distant  Cathedral  the  eloquent  symbol 
of  a  great  spiritual  idea. 

"  So,  one  thinks,  is  it  with  the  Holy  Faith,  of  which  that 
*  Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
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great  creation  is  the  arcMtectural  expression.  So  our 
religion  itself  stands  mixed  np  and  half  hidden  among  our 
surrounding  humanities.  It  stands,  apparently,  almost 
crowded  out  among  our  homes,  our  mansions,  our  halls  of 
justice,  our  places  of  amusement,  our  magazines  of  com- 
merce, and  our  busy  mills  ;  stands  amid  our  family  and 
public  life,  our  pleasures,  our  occupations,  our  cares,  only 
apparently  somewhat  higher  than  they,  and  only  claiming 
for  itself  some  space  and  place  among  them. 

"  But  we  go  away  from  it  and  its  surroundings  for  awhile  ; 
go  out,  as  it  were,  upon  the  plain  of  life ;  go  in  the  freshness 
of  some  new  joy,  perhaps,  or  in  the  shade  of  some  deep 
sorrow  ;  go  away  and  away  from  the  little  things  of  our 
daily  life  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  Spiritual  and  the  Im- 
mortal ;  and  lo,  what  does  our  religion  become  to  us  then  ? 
How  it  grows  and  grows,  and  rises  and  rises,  till  at  length 
everything  else  dwindles  away  and  disappears  before  it,  and 
it  stands  the  only  object  between  us  and  the  descending 
walls  of  Heaven  !  "''^ 

And  so,  the  blue  outline  is  transfigured  into  a  Divine 
thought.  The  eye  sees  through  the  mutable  to  the  eternal. 
Some  .fine  words  of  William  Blake's  come  to  mind,  in  which 
he  says  : — "  '  What,'  it  will  be  questioned,  '  when  the  sun 
rises,  do  you  not  see  a  round  disc  of  fire  somewhat  like  a 
guinea  ?  '  0  no  !  no  !  I  see  an  innumerable  company  of 
the  Heavenly  host,  crying,  *  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord 
God  Almighty.'  I  question  not  my  corporeal  eye  any  more 
than  I  would  question  a  window  concerning  a  sight.  I  look 
through  it  and  not  with  it."     George  Herbert  says : — 

**  A  man  that  looks  on  glass, 
On  it  may  stay  his  eye  ; 
Or,  if  he  pleaseth,  through  it  pass, 
And  then  the  Heavens  espy." 

And  every  one   remembers   Carlyle's   famous   saying :  "  In 
*  Lecture  by  Charles  Wick  steed. 
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every  object  there  is  inexhaustible  meaning :  the  eye  sees 
into  what  the  eye  brings  means  of  seeing.  To  Newton  and 
to  Newton's  dog,  Diamond,  what  a  different  pair  of  universes ; 
while  the  painting  on  the  optical  retina  of  both  was  most 
likely  the  same." 

What  sort  of  a  harvest  we  are  bringing  back  from  travel, 
depends  upon  our  power  of  seeing  through  the  eye  into  the 
deepest  meanings  of  the  thousand  symbolic  forms  of  nature 
and  art  that  we  have  looked  upon. 

Those  who  shrink  from  a  night  journey  would  do  well 
to  sleep  at  Basel  and  travel  forward  next  morning  to  Reims, 
there  to  meditate  awhile  beneath  the  solemn  grandeur  of 
its  Cathedral,  or  the  yet  more  beautiful  Church  of  S.  Remi. 
But  it  is  at  Laon,  another  hour  along  the  road,  that  we  find 
the  most  enchanting  resting-place,  in  an  almost  terra  incog- 
nita, where  native  simplicity  seems  to  be  still  unspoiled,  and 
the  quaint  beauties  of  mediaeval  architecture  blend  pictur- 
esquely with  the  irregular  growths  of  later  times.  The 
city  crests  the  long  ridge  of  a  hill  islanded  in  the  wide  plain, 
which  melts  away  into  blue  distances  beyond  the  stretch  of 
yellow  cornfields.  It  is  girded  by  buttressed  battlements 
and  towered  gateways,  once  grim  and  threatening,  but  now 
half  smothered  by  the  bright  houses  which  climb  against 
them,  and  glowing  with  the  brilliant  flowers  and  vivid 
creepers  which  scale  their  impregnable  walls.  The  five 
unfinished  Minster  towers  crown  the  hill  and  give  point  to 
the  proverb,  "  Reims  for  its  portal,  Beauvais  for  its  choir, 
and  Laon  for  its  towers."  Yet  nearer  home  we  may  pause 
to  spell  out  The  Bible  of  Amiens  spread  open  before  us  in 
the  pages  of  the  great  Cathedral,  with  Mr.  Ruskin  himself 
for  our  interpreter. 

But  our  hour  glass  is  almost  empty  of  its  last  sands ;  and 
now  the  grey  strip  is  crossed,  the  white  cliffs  are  regained, 
and  our  native  English  rings  in  our  ears  once  more.  We  do 
not,  like  old  Tom  Coryate,  hasten  to  hang  up  our  well-worn 
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sHoes,  as  a  votive  offering  in  our  parish  chnrcli ;  bnt  none 
the  less  we  come  home  with  ancient  prejudices  redressed, 
and  a  wealth  of  new  sympathies  in  their  place ;  with  dor- 
mant energies  awakened,  and  the  conscious  spring  of  fresh 
powers  ;  with  the  horizon  of  life  broadened,  its  interests 
multiplied,  and  its  landmarks  lifted ;  and  with  a  store  of 
memories  to  brighten  dull  days  and  hallow  the  mean  mono- 
tony of  our  lot  J  for 

"  in  the  soul's  December, 
The  fancy  backward  strays, 
And  dearly  doth  remember 
The  hue  of  golden  days." 
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FRESHWATER  MOLLUSCA. 

Unio  pictorum  L. 
Anodonta  cygnea  L. 
Paludina  vivipara  L. 

, ,       contecta  Mull. 
Ancylus  fluviatilis  L. 
Limnea  peregra  Mull. 


TERRESTRIAL   MOLLUSCA. 

Arion  ater  L. 

,,     hortensis  Fer. 
Limax  agrestis  L. 
, ,     flavus  Miill. 
,,     maximus  L. 
Annalia  marginata  Drap. 
Ilyalina  Drapamaldi  Beck 
, ,       alliaria  Mull. 
,,       glabra  Studer 
,,       nitidula  Mull. 
,,       crystallina  Mull. 
Helix  rotundata  Mull. 
,,     rupestris  Drap. 


Helix  lamellata  Jeff. 
,,     angigyra  Ziegler 
,,     strigella  Drap. 
,,     eiliata  Venetz. 
, ,     cinctella  Drap. 
,,     cartuslana  Mull. 
,,     incarnata  Mull. 
,,     Mspida  L. 
,,     villosa  Drap. 
,,     cingulata  Studer 
J,     tigrina  Jan. 
,,     arbustorum  L. 
,,     ericetorutn  Mull. 
,,     caperata  Mont. 
,,     striata  Mull. 
,,     nemoralis  L. 

var.  llbellula  Risso 
,,     pomatia  L. 

var.  brunnea  Moq. 
var.  albida  Moq. 
Bulimus  tridens  Mull. 
, ,       quadridens  Mull. 
, ,       montanus  Drap. 
,,       obscurus  Mull. 
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Pupa  avenacea  Brug. 

var.  major  Moq. 
var.  minor  Moq. 
,,     frumentum  Drap. 
,,     pagodula  Des  Moulins 
,,     marginata  Drap. 

var.  albina  Moq. 
,,     biplicata  Mich, 
var  alba 
Vertigo  antivertigo  L. 
,,      alpestris  Fer. 
,,      pusilla  Mull. 
,,      edentula  Mull, 


Vertigo  minutissima  Hartm. 

Balea  perversa  L. 

Clausilia  itala  Mart. 
,,       laminata  Mont. 
„       lineolata  Held 
,,       plicatula  Drap. 

Cyclostoma  elegans  Mull. 

Pomatias  septemspirale  Razoum. 

Cochlicopa  lubrica  Mull, 
var.  fusca 

Acme  lineata  Drap. 

Saccinea  elegans  Risso 
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The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  Flora  of  Italian 
Lake-Land. 


Neighbourhood  op  Lake  of  Como. 


Clematis  recta 
Aquilegia  bertolonii 
Viola  heterophylla 
Laserpitium  peucidonoides 
Telekia  speciosissima 
Centaurea  austriaca 
Leontodon  tenui^orus 
Hieracium  porrifolium 
Phyteuma  comosum 


Carex  baldensis 
Carex  cronata 
Chrysanthemum  corymbosa 
Trifolium  hybridum 
Chironia  ramosa 
Cytisus  nigra 

And  various  species  of  Campanula, 
Centaurea,  Adiantum,  &c. 


In  his  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps  Mr.  Ball  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Swiss  Flora  to  be  found  in  the  Yal  Sassina 
and  neighbouring  mountains  : — 


Papaver         pyrenaicum        (Qrigna, 

7000'  to  8000') 
Arabis  pamila  (Campione,  Resegone) 
Barbarea    bracteosa   (Monte    Bobio, 

Resegone) 
Silene  Elizabettia  (Campione,  6000') 
Mceliringia   thomasiana    (Campione, 

Grigna) 
Cytisus    glabrescens,    purpurea  and 

radiata 


Saxifraga  vandellii  (Campione,  Rese- 
gone) 

Saxifraga  seloides  (Campione, 
Grigna) 

Saxifraga  rautata  (Campione, 
Grigna) 

Laseropitium  nitidum  (Campione, 
Resegone) 

Scabiosa  graminifolia 

Achillas  claveuaoe 
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Senecio  cordatus 

Crepis  jacquini  (Campione) 

Campanula  spicata 

„  raineri  (4000'  to  5000') 

,,         elatinoides  (Bobio,  Rese- 
gone) 


Betonica  alopecurus 
Primula  glaucescens  (5000') 
Euphorbia  variabilis  (3000'  to  5000') 
Allium  pedemontanum  (Campione) 
Glyceria  spectabilis  (Bobio) 


Among  many  rare   plants   on   Monte  Generoso   may  be 
named  : — 


Cineraria  aurantiaca 
Poeonia  ofl&cinalis 


Hieracium  villosum 
Ligusticum  seguieri 


MONTK   MOTTBRONB. 


Saxifraga  burseriana  pyramidalis 
,,       hypnoides  cunctata 
,,        aculeata 

Pimpinella  magna 

Anemone  alpina 

Aristolochia  clematitis 

Ballota  nigra 

Clematis  erecta  et  vitaalba 

Convallaria  polygonatum 

Euonymus  europseus 

Lathyrus  sylvestris 

Viola  odorata 

Genista  tinctoria  germanica 

Erica  carnea 

Polygala  vulgaris 

Narcissus  odorus 

Leucoium  vernum  (pseudo  narcissus) 

Cyclamen  europseum 

Campanula  trachelium 
, ,         rapunculas 

Vaccinium  myrtillus 
Erythronium  dens-canis 


Galium  helveticum 
Valeriana  tuberosa 
Anacamptis  pyramidalis 
Orchis  mascula 
Ceterach  officinarum 
Asplenium  ruta-muraria 
,,         trichomanes 
Pteris  aquilina 
Scolopendrium  officinarum 
Aspidium  felix-mas 
Polypodiam  alpestre 
Arnica  montana 
Astrantia  major  et  minor 
Crocus  vernus 
Myosotis  alpestris 
Rhododendrum  ferrugineum 
Veratrum  album  et  nigrum 
Helleborus  viridis 
Ranunculus  montanus 
Thymus  serphyllum 
Gentian  a  acaulis 


Stresa  and  its  Neighbourhood. 


Lycopodium  helveticum 
Myosotis  palustris 
Primula  acaulis 


Ajuga  reptans 
Centaurea 
Dianthus  sjlvestris 
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Festuca  spectabilis 
Lemna  minor 
Lepidium  sativum 
Fumaria  officinalis 
Galium  sylvestris 
Geranium  sanguineum 
Gratiola  officinalis 
Inula  oculus  Christi 
Gypsophyllum  arenaria 
Hieracium  glaucum 
, ,        pilosella 
Hypericum  hirsutum 
Adiantum  capillus-vene 
Onopordon  acanthium 
Poterium  sanguisorba 
Lotus 

Sedum  acre 
,,      reflexum 


Osmund    regalia 
Littorella  lacustris 
Hydroctyle  vulgaris 
Tussilago  farfara 
Anemone  sylvestris 
Lythrum  salicaria 
Ficaria  ranunculoidea 
Galega  officinalis 
Silene  pendula 
Alisma  plantago 
Cardamine  amara 
Struthiopteris  germanica 
Centauria  erythrsea 
Mentha  sylvestris 
Nasturtium  officinale 
Nepeta  nepetella 
Fbytolacsea  decandra 


Near  the  Lake  of  Orta. 


Limosella  aquatica 
Ranunculus  gramineus 
Astrantia  carniolica 
Drosera  longifolia 
Hydrocbaria  morsus  ranas 
Cyclamen  europseum 

*  Amoretti,  Viaggio  ai  tre  Laghi. 


Soldanella  alplna 
Onosma  ecbicides 
Myozotis  lappula 
Cynarcbum  vincetoxicam 
Lappago  raceme  sa  p. 
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CHRISMON"  S.   AMBEOSII. 

Landulfo  tlie  elder,*  a  Milanese  chronicler  of  the  twelfth 
century,  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  Chrismon, 
which,  as  he  had  gleaned  from  a  variety  of  sources,  served 
as  the  Primer  of  instruction  in  the  Mysteries  of  the  Christian 
Faith. 

Igitur  CatJicecumem,   quihus  jam  Deus  'per  suam 

summam  misericordiam,  sale  degustato  sapientice  et  naribus,  et 
auriculis  sjouto  Sacerdotis  deUnitis,  necnon  sceculo  et  pomjpis 
ejus  ahrenunciatiSf  manuque  Sacerdotis  Ecclesiam  intrandi 
licentia  quodammodo  concessa  est,  Suhdiacono,  et  Sostiariis 
eos  introducentibus,  intrant  Fjcclesiam  a  parte  Orientis. 

TJnde  ah  Oriente  ?  Quoniam  summa  Dei  sapientia  oriens 
ex  alto  illuminavit  eos,  qui  in  tenehris  et  in  umbra  mortis 

sedebant His    omnibus    ingredientibus,    Sacerdos, 

et  Diaconus  clauso  cum  Evangelio,  ut  cognoscant  S.  Evangelii 
secreta  indigni  esse  videre,  et  ne  illi  videanS,  qui  videre  non 
debent,  et  audiant,  qui  servare  non  possunt,  et  Subdiaconus 
cum  thuribulo  incensi,  ut  in  conspectu  Dei  per  boni  odoris 
operavi  quandoque  appareant,  seu  Diabolus  per  sanctce  Jidei 
devotionem,  qui  eos  per  multa  invaserat  tempora  inremea- 
biliter  ipsos  deserens  fugiat,  et  cereo  ardente,  Spiriius  Sancti 
prcBsentiam  significante  obviantur. 

Quo  facto,  cum  ad  Sanctum  Chrismon  ducti  sunt,  studiose 
ac  religiose  super  eodem,  quid  signijicat,  docentur ;  vos,  quos 
Deus  ad  imagmem  suam  .  .  .  creavit,  hoc  signum  Alpha  et 
Omega  continens,  quid  signijicat  .  .  .  percipite.     Itaque  quod 

*  Muratori,  Eerum  Ital.  Scriptcres,  vol.  iv,  p.  66,  &c. 
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A,   G,  primum   et   novissimum   Cceli,   et   terrce   Creatorem,   et 

omnium  creaturarum.  auctorem  credite Verhum ;  cum 

quo  ah  initio,  et  ante  scecula  omnia  componens,  Ccelos  paravit 
.  .  .  homo  natus  est  .  .  .  humanuin  genus  redemit.  ,  .  . 

Cinis,  cujus  jpulvere  Chrismon  est  totus  signatus,  Christus  est 
Dominus,  qui  carnem  de  virgine  suscipiens^  cifiis  ut  homo 
mortalis,  Deus  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine,  Spiritu  sancto 
concipiente,  filius  est. 

Orucem  autem,,  quam  in  cruce  conspicitis,  Christus  est  Deus 
Dominus    ac  noster  Redemptor,  qui  nos  crucis  patibulo  .  .  . 

immeritos  redemit Cilicium    prceterea,   quod    his 

figuris  suhesse  conspicitis,  peccatores  vos  esse  conspicite,  et 
ceterni  regni  gloriam  primi  parentis  prcBvaricatione  amisisse. 

Quod  autem  octo  virgulas  protendentes  ad  spheram 

videtis,  octo  heatitudhies  fidelibus  fore  .  .  .  semper  mansuras, 
sive  quia  octo  sunt  hujus  sceculi,  et  futuri,  quasi  in  sphera  diu, 
noctuque  currentes  estates,  de  quihus  quidam  sapiens;  sex 
etenim  sunt  hujus  sceculi  oetates  notissimis  temporum  distinctcs 
articulis,  in  quihus  pro  Deo  lahorihus  insistere  pro  adipiscenda 
requie  sempiterna  ad  tempus  operari  necesse  est. 

Septima  est  cetas,  non  in  hac,  sed  in  altera  vita  quiescentium 
usque  ad  tempus  resurrectionis  animarum.  Octava  autem 
cetas  ipsa  est  dies  resurrectionis,  sine  ullo  temporis  fine  heata. 
Sed  uhi  sunt  istcB  heatitudines  nisi  in  sphera,  hoc  est  in  Deo, 
qui  non  clauditur  fine,  nee  initio  augmentatur  ? 

Quin  etiam  spheram  illam  rotundam,  fine  et  initio  carentem, 
quam  hcec  omnia  continentem  videtis,  est  ipse,  qui  in  Apoca- 
hjpsi  loquitur,  dicens,  Ego  sum  Alpha  et  Omega,  principium 
et  finis. 

The  pith  of  this  interesting  passage  may  be  briefly  ex- 
tracted thus : — 

The  Catechumens,  or  persons  under  instruction,  having 
first  tasted  of  the  mystical  salt  of  wisdom,  and  having  had 
their  ears  and  nostrils  anointed  with  the  saliva  of  the  priest, 
and  having  made  a  renunciation  of  the  world,  were  led  into 
the  church  by  the  Subdeacon  and  others  by  the  eastern 
entrance,  this  side  being  chosen  to  indicate  the  quarter  of 
the  world  from  which  it  pleased  God  to  send  light  from 
on  high  to  those  that  sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death. 
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They  were  met,  upon  entering,  by  a  Priest  and  Deacon, 
carrying  a  closed  Gospel  Book,  to  show  that  they  were  not 
worthy  to  look  into  the  secrets  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  and  that 
they  who  ought  not,  may  not  see,  and  they  who  cannot 
keep,  may  not  bear  ;  by  a  Siibdeacon  with  incense,  to  signify 
that  they  must  come  before  God  with  the  odour  of  good 
deeds,  or  that  the  Devil,  who  has  so  often  assailed  them, 
will  desist  his  attacks  if  they  are  loyal  to  the  Holy  Faith  ; 
and  by  burning  tapers,  to  symbolize  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Thus  they  are  led  to  the  sacred  Chrismon,  or  Abbreviation 
of  the  name  of  Christ,  composed  of   the 
Greek  letters  X,  P,  where  they  are  carefully 
and  devoutly  initiated  into  its  meaning. 

First,  they  are  taught  that  the  letters 
A  and  Q  signify  God,  the  first  and  last  in 
Heaven,  Maker  of  Earth,  Author  of  all 
creatures,  the   One  who   was,  and  is,  and 

shall  be  for  ever.  Chrismon 

Next,  the  Eternal   Word   is  expounded. 
The  Chrismon   or   Sacred  Monogram,  it   is  pointed   out,  iti 
traced  in  ashes  to  express  the  utter  humanity  of  Christ  the 
Son. 

The  Cross,  formed  by  the  lines  of  the  Chrismon,  represent 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  in  which  He  redeemed  mankind. 
Beneath  these  symbols  is  a  piece  of  sackcloth,  suggestive 
of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  his  need  for  repentance  and  con- 
version ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  urged  to  hope  in  Him, 
who  deigned  to  redeem  them  by  His  precious  blood. 

A  meaning  is  next  found  in  the  eight  lines  pointing  to 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  the  Chrismon.  They  are 
the  eio[ht  beatitudes  promised  to  the  faithful  as  their  eternal 
inheritance  ;  or  they  are  eight  ages,  six  belonging  to  time, 
in  which  man  must  win  eternal  rest  by  his  work  ;  the  seventh 
that  of  the  repose  between  death  and  the  Resurrection  ;  the 
eighth  the  day  of  Resurrection,  "  blessed  without  limit  of 
time." 

"But  where,"  concludes  the  teacher,  "are  those  beati- 
tudes, save  in  the  circle,  that  is,  in  God,  who  is  confined  by 
no  limit,  magnified  by  no  beginning  F     Moreover,  that  per- 
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feet  circle,  without  beginning  or  end,  vvliicli  jou  see  con- 
taining all  these  things,  is  He  who  says  in  the  Apocal3'pse, 
'  1  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End.'  " 

The  earliest  example  *  of  a  monogram  on  a  sacred  building 
is  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Sion,  and  dates  from 
A  D.  377.  It  was  probably  often  used  in  Baptisteries. 
Martegny  gives  a  woodcut  of  a  round  or  octagonal  building 
of  this  kind,  which  bears  the  monogram  in  the  centre  of  its 
low  roof. 

*  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


DEATH   OF   HERIBERT. 

"  Dum*  hcec  agehantur,  TJhertus,  qui  et  Cancellarius  ejusdem 
erat,  oculis  lacrymosis^  crehrisque  suspiriis  omnia,  quce 
Dominus  Heribertus  sihi  fecerat,  hona  reminiscens,  graviter 
tristahatur ;  quern  cu7n  Heribertus,  voce  qua  poterat,  per 
omnia,  ob  qiicd  ploraret,  inquireret,  ille  respondens ;  0  Verier- 
ande  Pater,  Italice  honor,  orphanorutn  Pater,  Clericorum 
tutamen,  Sacerdotum  ornamentum,  viduarum,  pauperum  et 
mercatorurn  protector  ;  usque  modo  Ecclesice  totius  Ambrosianm 
tarn  longe  quam  prope,  tarn  in  divinis  quam  in  humanis  virilis 
defensor,  quo  pergis  /*  Gui,  Pater,  qui  tibi  cocequari  poterit, 
dimittis  nos  ?  Ad  hcec  verba,  quo  poterat,  Heribertus  respon- 
dens, dixit;  Frater  charissime,  si  me  unquam  dilexisti,  noli 
contristari,  ego  enim  ad  pedes  Beati  Ambrosii  nnei  et  vestri 
Patris  securus  pergo.^' 

"  While  these  last  offices  were  being  performed,  Ubertus, 
who  was  also  his  Chancellor,  with  streaming  eyes  and  fre- 
quent sighs,  recalling  all  the  benefits  that  his  master,  Heri- 
bert,  had  conferred  upon  him,  gave  way  to  uncontrollable 
sorrow ;  and  when  Heribert,  with  such  voice  as  he  could 
command,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  grief,  he  replied  :  '  0 
Venerable  Father,  glory  of  Italy,  parent  of  orphans,  bulwark 
of  the  Clergy,  ornament  of  Priests,  guardian  of  widows,  the 
poor  and  traders,  until  now  the  stalwart  defender  of  the 
entire  Arabrosian  Church,  whether  far  or  near,  in  things 
divine  as  well  as  human,  whither  art  thou  going  ?  Father, 
to  whom  do  you  entrust  us,  who  can  take  your  place  ?  '  To 
these  words  Heribert  answered,  as  strength  permitted : 
'  Dearest  Brother,  if  thou  hast  loved  me,  do  not  give  way  to 
sorrow,  for  I  am  surely  going  to  the  feet  of  the  Blessed 
Ambrose,  my  Father  and  yours.'  " 

*  Landulfi  Senioris  Histor.  Medio^,  given  in  Muratori's  Rer,  Ital.,  vol. 
iv.  88. 
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